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PREFACE 


THE  object  of  this  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
to  give  not  only  a  general,  but  also  a  personal, 
impression  of  Florence,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
plans  which  may  be  carried  out  during  a  short 
visit. 

The  great  picture-galleries  and  chief  museums 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  visited  during  the 
"  Rambles,"  but  as  so  many  regular  "  guides " 
and  catalogues  already  exist,  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  or  desirable  to  repeat  the  long 
lists  of  names  and  numbers  in  these  pages,  or  to 
fill  up  space  with  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
well-known  collections.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
visitor  will  use  an  ordinary  catalogue  for  this 
purpose. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  passages  from 
Villani's  Chronicle  the  translation  by  Selfe  and 
Wicksteed  is  used ;  in  the  passages  from  the 
Divine  Comedy  the  translation  is  that  of  the 
Temple  Classics  Edition. 
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RAMBLES    IN     FLORENCE 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  ROAD 

"Salutami  Toscana 
Quella  ched  e  sovrana 
In  cui  regna  tutta  cortesia  .  .  ." 

IT  is  no  paradox,  surely,  to  assert  that  the  road 
to  a  famous  and  beautiful  place  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  a  part  of  that  place.  Witness 
the  approach  to  Oxford,  even  by  that  prosaic 
means  of  transit,  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Does  not  the  magic  of  the  town  begin  when 
you  once  realise  the  green,  shadowy  river-banks, 
and  when  you  strain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Iffley  ?  Even  truer  is  this  of  Rome,  as  you 
cross  the  Campagna,  feeling  the  throb  of  all 
that  Rome  means  grow  stronger  with  every 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

The  roads  to  Florence  share  this  quality   in 
a  pre-eminent  degree,  as  we  four  quickly  found 
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from  our  different  points  of  view.  Our  pleasant 
quartet  of  sight-seers  met  in  Florence,  two 
having  come  from  the  Kiviera,  by  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Empoli,  while  the  others,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  had  crossed  the  Apennines  from  Bologna. 
It  is  true  that  these  names  seem  now  to  stand 
chiefly  for  railway  stations,  but  nothing  can 
entirely  break  the  immemorial  spell  woven 
round  them  by  history,  by  art,  and  by  natural 
beauty.  We  felt  that  the  approach  to  Florence, 
from  whatever  side,  helps  greatly  towards  the 
understanding  of  her  general  position  in  history, 
as  it  makes  it  easier  to  realise  the  struggles 
between  the  various  races,  Etruscan,  Latin, 
Teuton,  which  have  taken  place  in  that  fair  land, 
struggles  from  which  the  Latin  and  Guelfic 
Florence  emerged  victorious, — for  a  time. 

The  day  was  early  in  spring,  and  never  were 
we  more  acutely  conscious  of  the  transitions 
backwards  and  forwards  between  winter  and 
spring  than  on  that  April  day,  as  when  we 
started  betimes  from  Bologna  on  the  familiar, 
yet  ever  fresh,  journey  across  the  mountains. 

As  we  turned  from  Bologna  and  her  towers, 
we  took  a  last  look  at  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca 
on  its  height  above  the  town,  a  height  which 
commands  such  a  lovely  landscape  of  tumbled 
hills,  spurs  of  the  northern  Apennines.  As  we 
climbed  the  stony  valley  of  the  Reno,  and  neared 
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Pracchia,  we  seemed  to  have  gone  back  into  a 
winter  land.  In  the  Lombard  plain  a  shy 
tender  green  was  peeping  out  everywhere,  but 
here  the  earth  was  a  pale  golden  brown,  con- 
trasting with  the  deep  russet  of  the  winter 
leaves,  while  patches  of  snow  still  gleamed  here 
and  there.  We  thought  of  Browning's  castle 
"  in  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine,"  as  we 
made  our  way  through  these  stern  hills,  which 
have  a  silence  and  remoteness  all  their  own. 

We  had  both  fortunately  kept  a  certain  child- 
like love  of  seeing  the  curtain  go  up  at  the 
play,  and  thus  were  in  nowise  ashamed  of 
feeling  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  as  we  crossed 
the  Apennines,  and  saw  the  streams  now  flowing 
towards  the  Adriatic.  We  sped  down,  through 
many  provoking  tunnels,  catching  glimpses  of 
long  lines  of  hills,  ethereal  purple  in  the  distance, 
while  deep  below  us  lay  Pistoja.  By  degrees 
the  spring  reasserted  itself;  the  green  peeped 
out  again ;  white  blossoms  appeared ;  while 
further  down  we  rejoiced  in  a  lovely  vision  of 
bright  pink  blossom  amid  the  silver-grey  of  the 
olives.  When  at  last  we  saw  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  cypresses,  their  deep  shadow-colour  con- 
trasting with  the  pale,  waving  olives,  we  felt  we 
were  indeed  in  Italy,  that  land  of  a  fascinating 
and  inscrutable  mixture  of  luxuriance  and 
austerity. 
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It  seemed  but  a  short  time,  and  we  were  at 
Pistoja,  which  town  we  were  proposing  to  insult 
by  a  visit  "  between  trains."  Well,  we  could 
not  help  being  modern  travellers,  and,  as  such, 
in  a  hurry  for  no  particular  reason.  We  had 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  help  us  to  get 
into  the  "  atmosphere,"  if  we  could  recall  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  a  town  that  had  been  so 
near  a  neighbour  to  Florence,  and  so  bound  up 
with  her,  both  as  foe,  and  as  somewhat  unwilling 
friend.  Walking  through  the  streets  and  piazzas 
of  this  most  attractive  town,  we  found  it  hard 
to  picture  Pistoja  as  a  "  den  "  meet  for  robbers 
such  as  Vanni  Fucci,  and  we  felt  that  Dante 
was  very  fierce  in  his  condemnation.  Neither 
did  we  find  it  easy  to  realise  the  savage  feud 
between  the  "Black"  and  "  White  "  factions  of 
the  Cancelliere  family,  factions  which  spread  to 
Florence  itself,  and  being  grafted  on  to  the 
dominant  political  parties  of  the  day,  helped  to 
rend  that  fair  city  asunder,  and  to  send  Dante 
to  his  doom  of  exile. 

We  had  determined  to  see  three  of  the  four 
famous  pulpits,  that  at  G-roppoli  being  too  far 
away  for  our  limited  time.  We  also  wished  to 
see  the  Duomo,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Dante's 
friend  and  contemporary,  the  poet  Cino,  who  is 
buried  there.  We  proposed  to  get  in  whatever 
else  we  could  besides,  in  true  tourist  fashion. 
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We  began,  therefore,  with  the  venerable 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  called 
"  Fuorcivitas,"  from  its  having  once  been  with- 
out the  walls.  This  church  is  said  to  date 
originally  from  the  eighth  century,  but  the 
present  building  is  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  the  Lombard  style.  It  is  encrusted  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  elaborate 
northern  fa§ade  is  attributed  to  Gruamonte,  an 
artist  of  the  famous  Comasco  or  Lombard  school 
of  sculptors  and  architects.  (I  give  this  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  who  are  as  ignorant 
about  Gruamonte  as  we  were  before  our  visit  to 
Pistoja.)  We  admired  the  fagade,  with  its 
beautiful  rows  of  round  arches  and  small  columns, 
although  we  were  told  to  think  that  it  was 
overcharged  with  ornament.  We  were  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  curious  architrave, 
whereon  Gruamonte  has  carved  a  representation 
of  the  Last  Supper.  The  famous  pulpit  was, 
however,  our  chief  goal,  and  we  stood  before  it, 
trying  to  compare  it  mentally  with  its  fairer, 
but  quite  undeniable,  cousins  at  Pisa  and  Siena. 
We  should  shortly  see  others  of  the  family,  we 
knew ;  but  for  the  moment  we  were  well 
satisfied,  and  did  our  best  to  study  the  sculptured 
scenes,  the  work  of  one  Fra  Guglielmo,  a  pupil 
of  the  great  Niccolo  Pisano.  We  lingered 
especially  over  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
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and  the  Christ  in  Hades.  The  familiar  lions  of 
the  Lombard  school  support  the  two  front 
columns  on  which  the  pulpit  rests,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  very  stately. 

From  San  Giovanni  we  went  on  to  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  and  waited  awhile  before  going  into 
the  church,  gazing  at  the  fine  old  square,  where 
a  market  was  being  held.  Facing  us,  and 
frowning  down  on  the  piazza  with  its  passing 
frivolities,  was  the  truly  splendid  Campanile, 
once  a  fortress  tower,  and  still  known  as  the 
Torre  del  Podesta.  The  ferocity  of  its  earlier 
days  has  been  transfused  with  grace  by  Giovanni 
Pisano,  who  altered  it  into  its  present  form  in 
1301.  It  is  crowned  with  a  triple  row  of 
charming  colonnades,  and  has  the  swallow-tailed 
battlements  usually  described  as  Ghibelline. 
These  forked  battlements  recalled  many  famous 
fortresses,  notably  the  great  Scaliger  Castle  at 
Sirmione,  grey  above  the  radiant  blue  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  We  had  been  thinking  so  much 
about  Dante  and  his  times,  that  Carducci's 
allusion  to  "la  torre  scaligera"  at  once  occurred 
to  us  as  we  looked  up  at  the  great  tower. 

On  either  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  magnificent 
palace  ;  one  is  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  and  the 
other  the  Palazzo  Pretorio.  The  Palazzo  del 
Comune  was  begun  in  1295,  when  Giano  della 
Bella  was  Podesta  of  Pistoja,  and  is  therefore  a 
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link  with  those  great  Florentine  days  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  with  the  Divine  Comedy 
itself.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  various  older 
houses,  among  which  was  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  Cino  da  Pistoja  was  born.  The  heraldic 
shields  on  the  facade  are  very  interesting  to 
any  who  cares  for  the  history  of  those  fascina- 
ting and  troublous  times.  Over  the  middle 
window  of  the  Palazzo  we  espied  a  black  marble 
head — a  portrait  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  had 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Pistoja  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  held  by  many  to 
have  been  a  traitor,  as  he  played  fast  and  loose 
with  Castruccio  Castrocani,  that  half-brigand 
Lord  of  Lucca ;  but  others  think  that  Tedici's 
chief  aim  was  the  independence  of  Pistoja,  and 
her  freedom  from  foreign  yoke. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  we  learned,  was  built 
about  seventy  years  later,  and  became  the 
Palace  of  the  Podesta.  The  beautiful  courtyard 
is  rich  in  heraldic  decorations,  being  painted 
with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  successive  Podesta, 
and  other  great  officials. 

The  present  cathedral  is  mainly  a  twelfth- 
century  church,  and  is  dedicated  to  San  Zenone, 
Bishop  of  Verona  in  the  fourth  century,  a  name 
which  conjures  up  a  vision  of  Verona's  loveliest 
church  and  cloister.  We  were  told  that  the 
Duomo  of  Pistoja  stands  on  the  site  of  a  fifth- 
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century  church,  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
S.  Martin  of  Tours  in  memory  of  Stilicho's 
great  victory  over  the  Goths  near  Fiesole,  which 
took  place  on  S.  Martin's  Day,  405.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  we  liked  the  tradition  that 
brought  back  distant  echoes  of  Ravenna,  of 
Honorius,  and  of  Galla  Placidia,  resting  in  her 
wondrous  mosaic  chapel. 

What  interested  us  chiefly  during  our  brief 
visit  to  the  cathedral  was,  firstly,  the  magni- 
ficent terra-cotta  relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
Angels  over  the  principal  door — a  work  of 
Andrea  della  Robbia.  Then  secondly,  the 
Cappella  della  Citta  e  di  San  Jacopo,  with  its 
silver  altar,  once  in  a  still  older  chapel  of 
S.  James.  This  splendid  altar  is  the  work  of 
a  Pistojese  goldsmith,  and  contains  the  body 
of  S.  Atto,  Bishop  of  Pistoja,  who  died  in  1155. 

The  altar  was  not  finished  until  1316,  and 
thus  it  is  thought  impossible  that  any  of  it 
formed  part  of  the  treasure  stolen  from  this  church 
by  the  sacrilegious  robber,  Vanni  Fucci,  whom 
Dante  immortalises.  The  robbery  alluded  to 
by  Dante  took  place  on  the  last  evening  of 
Carnival  in  the  year  1292,  and  the  treasure  was 
stolen  from  the  sacristy  of  a  former  chapel  of 
St.  James.  Here  is  part  of  Vanni  Fucci's  own 
account  of  it,  as  he  rages  helplessly  among  the 
torments  which  ever  work  the  ghastly  trans- 
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formation,    first    into    snake,    and    then    into 
man. 

"  I  rained  from  Tuscany,  short  while  ago,  into 
this  fierce  gullet. 

"Bestial  life,  not  human,  pleased  me,  mule 
that  I  was  ;  I  am  Vanni  Fucci,  savage  beast ;  and 
Pistoja  was  a  fitting  den  for  me. 

"  It  pains  me  more  that  thou  hast  caught  me 
in  the  misery  wherein  thou  seest  me,  than  when 
I  was  taken  from  the  other  life. 

"  I  cannot  deny  thee  what  thou  askest :  I  am 
put  down  so  far,  because  I  robbed  the  sacristy 
of  its  goodly  furniture  ;  and  falsely  once  it  was 
imputed  to  others." 

The  furious  admission  of  guilt  is  followed  by 
a  revengeful  prophecy,  interesting  to  recall  here 
in  Pistoja  itself.  In  case  Dante  might  feel  a 
passing  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  punish- 
ment allotted  to  the  robber,  Vanni  adds— 

"  Open  thine  ears  and  hear  what  I  announce  : 
Pistoja  first  is  thinned  of  Neri ;  then  Florence 
renovates  her  people  and  her  laws. 

"  Mars  brings  from  Valdimagra  a  fiery  vapour, 
which  is  wrapped  in  turbid  clouds,  and  with 
angry  and  impetuous  storm. 

"  A  battle  shall  be  fought  on  Piceno's  field ; 
whence  it  suddenly  shall  rend  the  mist,  so  that 
every  Bianco  shall  be  wounded  by  it.  And  I 
have  said  this  so  that  it  may  grieve  thee." 
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The  "fiery  Vapour"  sent  by  Mars  is  the 
Marchese  Moroello  Malaspina,  the  Guelf  com- 
mander who  led  the  forces  of  Lucca  and 
Florence  against  Pistoja  in  1306,  and  who 
received  a  fine  palace  in  Pistoja  for  so  doing. 
Both  Dino  Compagni  and  Villani  give  a  terrible 
account  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  unhappy 
people  of  Pistoja  by  the  besieging  forces.  Well 
might  Dante  speak  of  the  war  as  "  agra  "  ! 

After  trying  to  picture  this  Shrove  Tuesday 
raid  on  the  "  Sacristy  of  the  Fair  Ornaments," 
we  went  on  to  look  at  the  monument  to  Cino 
da  Pistoja,  and  thought  of  the  sonnets  exchanged 
between  him  and  Dante,  and  of  his  beautiful 
exhortation  to  Dante  to  continue  his  great  poem — 

"Beloved,  0  my   brother,  sorrow-worn, 
Even  in  that  lady's  name  who  is  thy  goal, 
Sing  on  till  thou  redeem  thy  plighted  word." 

(Tr.  KOSSETTI.) 

The  tomb,  made  by  the  Sienese  artist,  Cellino 
di  Neso,  is  truly  worthy  of  Cino's  fame.  His 
stately  figure  is  seated  among  a  reverential  group 
of  pupils,  of  whom  one,  they  say,  is  Petrarch 
himself,  and  another,  the  fair  Selvaggia,  of  whom 
Cino  sang.  The  scene  is  framed  in  by  twisted 
columns  of  ornate  and  rather  unusual  pattern. 

Near  the  "  altare  della  Sapienza  "  we  found  the 
tomb  of  the  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  whose 
modern  statue  we  had  already  seen  in  the  great 
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Piazza.  The  Cardinal  was  a  member  of  a  very 
learned  and  public-spirited  Pistojese  family,  and 
in  1473  he  founded  the  school  now  known  as 
the  "  Liceo  Forteguerri,"  but  called  by  him  the 
"  Pia  opera  di  Sapienza," — a  much  more  charm- 
ing name.  The  monument  in  the  Duomo  was 
begun  by  Verrocchio,  but  unfortunately  the  work 
had  to  be  continued  by  his  pupil,  Lorenzetto,  as 
Verrocchio  was  suddenly  called  away  to  Venice 
to  superintend  the  casting  of  his  famous  statue 
of  Colleoni. 

On  leaving  the  Cathedral  we  went  across  to 
the  Baptistery,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
ancient  square  font,  with  its  "  tondi,"  or  round 
holes,  in  which  the  baptizing  priests  used  to 
stand.  We  wanted  to  see  what  Dante  meant 
when  he  described  these  very  "  tondi "  in  the 
ancient  font  at  Florence,  to  which  he  alludes 
more  than  once  in  the  Comedy. 

After  this,  we  got  into  the  Via  S.  Pietro,  and 
went  as  far  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Annunziata,  just 
to  see  the  outside  of  the  ancient  Servite  church 
and  monastery,  where  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  pre- 
sided at  the  first  Chapter  -  General  of  the 
Order. 

We  then  hurried  off,  rather  ashamed  of  this 
barefaced  globe-trotting,  to  San  Bartolommeo, 
(S.  Bartholomew's  in  the  Marsh,  to  translate  its 
full  name),  where  we  sought  the  famous  pulpit 
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designed  and  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Guido  or  Guidetto  da 
Como.  This  Guido  designed  the  church  of  San 
Michele  at  Lucca,  and  the  fagade  of  the  Church 
of  San  Martino  in  the  same  town.  His  pulpit 
here  at  Pistoja  is  of  the  old  square  form,  like 
that  at  San  Giovanni,  and  is  supported  by  three 
columns,  which  in  their  turn  rest,  one  on  a 
lioness  suckling  a  cub,  another  on  a  human 
figure,  and  the  third  on  a  lion  crushing  a  dragon, 
or  a  basilisk.  The  sculptures  impressed  us  less 
than  those  at  San  Giovanni.  They  are  more 
delicate,  perhaps,  but  the  low  relief  is  less  vivid 
in  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  pulpit  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  and  would  be  welcome  in  many 
a  great  church.  S.  Bartolommeo  is  interesting 
historically,  as  it  was  first  founded  by  Guidoaldo, 
who  was  physician  to  the  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius,  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  for 
some  long  time  a  monastery-church. 

In  the  Piazza  di  San  Bartolommeo  we  saw 
one  of  the  palaces  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Cancelliere  family — the  very  house  where  the 
cruel  deed  recorded  by  Villani  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  After  describing  the  number 
and  prosperity  of  the  Cancelliere  family,  de- 
scendants of  one  Ser  Cancelliere  and  his  two 
wives,  Villani  tells  us  that,  "  there  arose  among 
them  through  their  exceeding  prosperity  and 
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through  the  suggestion  of  the  devil,  contempt 
and  enmity,  between  them  which  were  born 
of  one  wife  against  them  which  were  born  of 
the  other ;  and  the  one  part  took  the  name  of 
the  Black  Cancellieri,  and  the  other  of  the 
Whites,  and  this  grew  until  they  fought 
together,  but  it  was  not  any  very  great  affair. 
And  one  of  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  White 
Cancellieri  having  been  wounded,  they  on  the 
side  of  the  Black  Cancellieri,  to  the  end  they 
might  be  at  peace  and  concord  with  them, 
sent  him  which  had  done  the  injury  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  mercy  of  them  which  had 
received  it,  that  they  should  take  amends  and 
vengeance  for  it  at  their  will ;  they  on  the  side 
of  the  White  Cancellieri,  ungrateful  and  proud, 
having  neither  pity  nor  love,  cut  off  the  hand 
of  him  which  had  been  commended  to  them  on 
a  horse  manger.  By  which  sinful  beginning 
not  only  was  the  house  of  the  Cancellieri 
divided,  but  many  violent  deaths  arose  there- 
from, and  all  the  city  of  Pistoja  was  divided, 
for  some  held  with  one  part  and  some  with  the 
other,  and  they  called  themselves  Whites  and 
Blacks,  forgetting  among  themselves  the  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  parties ;  and  many  civil  strifes 
and  much  peril  and  loss  of  life  arose  therefrom 
in  Pistoja;  and  not  only  in  Pistoja,  but  after- 
wards the  city  of  Florence  and  all  Italy  was 
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contaminated  by  the  said  parties,  as  hereafter 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  and  know." 

We  now  walked  on  towards  the  church  of 
Sant'  Andrea,  passing  on  our  way  the  Ospedale 
del  Ceppo,  a  very  ancient  charitable  institution, 
dating  certainly  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  curious  name  was  believed  to  be  derived 
from  a  certain  dry  tree-trunk  or  log  which  put 
forth  leaves  in  order  to  show  the  pious  founders 
where  they  were  to  build  their  hospital  or 
almshouse.  This  pretty  old  tradition  has 
suggested  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  famous 
terra-cotta  frieze  which  adorns  the  fa§ade. 
This  frieze  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  some  of  the  Delia  Kobbia  family,  and  is  the 
chief  interest  of  the  building  for  the  passing 
visitor.  It  was  a  delightful  foretaste  of  beauties 
to  come. 

We  had  just  left  time  for  Sant'  Andrea  and 
its  marvellous  pulpit,  the  work  of  Giovanni 
Pisano.  But  we  had  also  time  to  look  at  the 
fagade  of  the  church,  a  very  interesting  one, 
designed  by  our  newly  -  acquired  friend, 
Gruamonte,  who,  with  his  brother  Adeodatus, 
carved  the  fine  if  somewhat  primitive  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi "  on  the  architrave. 

The  great  pulpit  verily  needs  no  praise  from 
amateur  critics.  We  stood  "  in  the  room  of  the 
unlearned,"  and  could  only  silently  admire,  not 
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only  the  beautiful  design  and  splendid  execu- 
tion, but  also  the  teaching  and  the  symbolism. 
The  "  Crucifixion  "  was  the  scene  that  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  us.  The  representation 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  is  a  thing  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  brought  back  the  words  of  Jaco- 
pone  da  Todi : — 

"Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  Crucem  lacrymosa 
Dum  pendebat  Filius. 

Eia,  Mater,  fons  amoris, 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 
Fac,  ut  tecuin  lugeam." 

Of  the  other  lovely  sculptured  scenes,  the 
one  that  pleased  us  most  was  the  "  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  although  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents "  is  perhaps  actually  finer.  Still,  we  liked 
the  peaceful  charm  of  the  other  scene  best. 

The  pulpit  stands  on  seven  slender  columns, 
like  the  pulpits  at  Pisa  and  Siena.  Three  of 
the  columns  rest  on  their  own  bases,  while  the 
others  are  supported  by  different  symbolical 
creatures.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and 
worthy  of  long  and  close  study. 

We  outstayed  the  time  we  had  planned,  and 
evening  was  already  falling  when  we  started 
for  Florence.  We  passed  Prato,  and  made 
all  kinds  of  virtuous  promises  to  ourselves 
about  coming  to  see  Fra  Filippo  Lippi's  work 
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there.  We  were  so  busy  regretting  Pistoja, 
that  we  felt  almost  startled  to  see  the  towers 
of  Florence  rise  out  of  the  gloaming,  as  we 
glided  in  under  the  very  shadow  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  its  lovely  Campanile.  The  marbles 
of  the  church  gleamed  as  we  drove  past  into  the 
great  Piazza ;  from  Borgo  Ognissanti  we  caught 
the  glitter  of  the  lights  in  Oltrarno,  and  Pistoja 
faded  out.  We  were  in  Florence. 

Next  day,  when  we  met  the  other  half  of  our 
quartet,  we  must  needs  listen  to  what  seemed 
to  us  extravagant  praise  of  the  other  road,  that 
by  Genoa  and  Pisa.  Our  friends  considered  it 
much  more  Italian  than  ours,  and  said  it  "  got 
you  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing."  We 
demurred,  naturally,  but  the  difference  of 
opinion  quieted  down  in  time.  Their  chief 
boast,  however,  was  of  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  they  had  contrived  to  see  both  San 
Miniato  al  Tedesco  and  Signa  on  their  way  from 
Pisa  to  Florence.  When  they  had  recovered 
a  little  from  their  extreme  satisfaction  at  this 
exploit,  their  description  of  these  two  places 
became  very  interesting.  They  told  us  how 
San  Miniato  al  Tedesco  stands  in  a  splendid 
position  on  the  hills  above  the  smiling  valley, 
the  Rocca,  or  fortress,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  n.,  looking — in  Carducci's  picturesque 
phrase — "  like  a  halberd  raised  in  menace  above 
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the  Guelfic  Valdarno."  The  town  had  already 
been  a  stronghold  in  the  days  of  Frederick  ii.'s 
predecessors,  Otto  I.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  as  Professor  Villari  tells  us,  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  new  administration  set  up  by 
Barbarossa,  and  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
Governor  of  Tuscany.  This  explains  the  name, 
"  al  Tedesco."  Barbarossa  himself  was  at  San 
Miniato  in  1185,  when  many  nobles  came  to  do 
him  homage,  bringing  sore  complaints  of  the 
hard  rule  exercised  by  the  free  cities  of  Tus- 
cany— Florence,  no  doubt,  chief  among  them 
all. 

Villani,  the  old  Florentine,  speaks  several 
times  of  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  and  in  one 
chapter,  speaking  of  the  year  1248,  he  writes 
as  follows  : — 

"In  the  said  times  when  Frederick  was  in 
Lombardy,  having  been  deposed  from  the  title 
of  Emperor  by  Pope  Innocent  iv.,  as  we  have 
said,  in  so  far  as  he  could  he  sought  to  destroy 
in  Tuscany  and  in  Lombardy  the  faithful 
followers  of  Holy  Church  in  all  the  cities  where 
he  had  power.  And  first  he  began  to  demand 
hostages  from  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  and 
took  them  from  both  Ghibellines  and  Guelfs 
and  sent  them  to  Samminiato  del  Tedesco ;  but 
when  this  was  done,  he  released  the  Ghibellines 
and  retained  the  Guelfs,  which  were  afterwards 
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abandoned  as  poor  prisoners,  and  abode  long 
time  in  Samminiato  as  beggars." 

Here,  at  this  same  time,  the  great  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Piero  delle  Vigne,  famous  also  as 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Italian  poets,  met  his 
tragic  fate.  We  know  him  and  his  sad  story  in 
that  immortal  passage  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy," 
where  Dante  describes  the  meeting  in  the 
dread  Forest  of  the  Suicides.  Piero  is  made  to 
tell  how  he  was  done  to  death  by  jealous  Court- 
intrigues,  and  it  was  at  San  Miniato  that, 
disgraced  and  blinded,  he  beat  his  head  against 
his  prison  wall,  and  so  died.  Hear  him,  as  he 
tells  of  that  grim  exit  from  life,  and  picture  it 
there,  in  that  fair  hill-town,  now  so  calm,  and 
remote  from  the  din  of  the  modern  world. 

"  My  soul,  in  its  disdainful  mood,  thinking  to 
escape  disdain  by  death,  made  me,  though  just, 
unjust  against  myself.  By  the  new  roots  of 
this  tree  I  swear  to  you,  never  did  I  break  faith 
to  my  lord,  who  was  so  worthy  of  honour.  And 
if  any  of  you  return  to  the  world,  strengthen 
the  memory  of  me,  which  still  lies  prostrate  from 
the  blow  that  envy  gave  it." 

Frederick  n.  and  his  family  themselves  so- 
journed in  this  town,  and  wrote  some  of  the 
songs  which  earned  them  their  poetic  fame.  As 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  soldier,  Francesco 
Sforza,  afterwards  Duke  of  Milan,  San  Miniato 
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carries  us  forward  to  the  later  wars  in  Italy, — 
fratricidal  wars,  indeed, — when  foreign  armies 
were  invoked  to  help  one  Italian  potentate 
against  another.  The  Buonapartes,  too,  were 
here,  just  at  the  time  when  they  set  their  foot 
on  the  neck  of  Italy. 

All  this  our  friends  poured  out,  and  yet 
more  about  the  charm  of  the  place  itself.  They 
had  managed  to  see  the  great  church  of  San 
Domenico,  and  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
town,  before  going  on  to  their  next  halting- 
place,  namely,  Signa. 

We  wondered  a  little  why  they  stayed  thus 
at  Signa,  but  it  appeared  that  the  idea  had  first 
occurred  to  one  of  them  while  he  was  reading 
E  Governo  delta  Famiglia,  that  delightful 
book  attributed  to  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  who  had 
a  villa  near  Signa,  and  who  is  buried  there. 
This  charming  old  Tuscan  gentleman  is  a  person 
of  more  comfortable  memory  than  poor  Piero 
delle  Vigne,  and  his  treatise  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  Italian  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
As  keen  lovers  of  the  country,  our  fellow- 
travellers  rejoiced  especially  in  the  fascinating 
passages  on  the  excellence  of  life  in  the  villa, 
and  in  the  dramatic,  not  to  say  tragic,  delinea- 
tion of  the  strain  of  the  life  in  town,  which,  of 
course, — to  Agnolo  Pandolfini, — meant  Florence. 
Not  that  he  fails  in  a  very  acute  perception  of 
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the  advantages  of  a  town  training — for  nothing 
is  new ;  we  talk  much  like  that  now ;  we  sigh 
for  the  country  —  and  we  remain  in  towns. 
(In  vain  did  some  one  murmur  the  name  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  in  connection  with  II 
Governo  della  Famiglia ;  his  protesting  voice 
was  not  heard ;  the  question  of  authorship  had 
been  settled,  and  was  not  to  be  reopened !) 

This  little  book  was,  however,  the  magnet 
that  drew  our  friends  to  Signa,  that  ancient 
centre  of  the  straw-plaiting  industry,  and  once 
of  considerable  importance  as  being  the  only 
place  between  Pisa  and  Florence  that  had  a 
bridge  across  the  Arno. 

Signa,  with  her  sister- villages,  Ponte  a  Signa 
and  Gangalandi,  and  the  country  round  about, 
became  subject  to  the  Florentine  Republic  early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  two  fortresses  were 
built  to  keep  them  in  order,  one  of  these  being 
at  Gangalandi,  or  Lastra  a  Signa,  as  it  is  now 
called.  Gangalandi  has  quite  an  interesting 
story  of  its  own,  but  its  chief  merit  on  this 
occasion  was  its  connection  with  Florentine 
history  through  the  old  Ghibelline  family  of  the 
Gangalandi,  who  were  among  the  Florentine 
families  which  received  knighthood  from  the 
Marquis  Hugh  of  Brandenburg,  "  il  gran  barone," 
as  Dante  calls  him.  The  village  of  Gangalandi 
was  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  family. 
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Indeed,  the  Castel  di  Signa  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  are  full  of  links  with  memorable 
matters  in  the  history  of  Florence  —  these 
peaceful  country  places  having  played  their 
part  in  the  fights  with  Castruccio  Castracani, 
in  the  struggles  with  "  the  great  serpent,"  Gian. 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  having  suffered  devasta- 
tion at  the  hands  of  our  own  countryman,  Sir  John 
Hawk  wood,  and  his  famous  White  Company. 

Our  friends  had  found  time  to  climb  to  the 
church  of  San  Martino  a  Gangalandi,  and  duly 
paid  their  respects  to  the  tomb  of  Agnolo 
Pandolfini,  whose  dearly-beloved  villa  seems  to 
have  been  near  by.  They  also  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  the  chancel  in  San  Marfcino,  built,  it 
is  supposed,  when  Leon  Battista  Alberti  was 
provost  of  the  church.  They  had  noted  some 
pictures,  too,  which  had  pleased  them  greatly, 
especially  an  Annunciation  and  a  picture  of 
Madonna,  one  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar. 
They  lingered  for  a  long  look  at  the  exquisite 
view  from  the  terrace  outside  the  church,  which 
view  delighted  them  above  all  else  they  had 
seen  there.  But  time  was  remorseless,  and  they 
had  to  descend,  and  take  their  little  journey — 
barely  half  an  hour — on  to  Florence. 

These  good  people  declared  that  their  "  atmo- 
sphere "  had  been  quite  as  good  as  ours,  and 
that  they  had  been  carried  even  more  completely 
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into  the  history  of  Florence,  as  they  had  touched 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Medicean  glories  in  the 
person  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  one  of  those 
amazing,  encyclopaedic  personages  whose  per- 
formances make  one  positively  gasp. 

We  did  not  dispute  further,  but  arranged  to 
meet  next  day  at  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  to 
make  a  serious  beginning  of  our  rambles  in 
Florence  her  very  self. 
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"  Maiden  most  beautiful,  mother  most  beautiful,  lady  of  lands, 
Queen  and  republican,  crowned  of  the  centuries  whose  years 

are  thy  sands, 
See  for  thy  sake  what  we  bring  to  thee,  Italy,  here  in  our 

hands. 

This  is  the  banner,  thy  gonfalon,  fair  in  the  front  of  thy 

fight, 
Red  from  the  hearts  that  were  pierced  for  thee,  white  as  thy 

mountains  are  white, 
Green  as  the  spring  of  thy  soul  everlasting,  whose  life-blood 

is  light." 

SWINBURNE,  Song  of  the  Standard. 

WE  had  chosen  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  as  the 
starting-place  for  our  first  ratable.  We  had  to 
make  a  choice,  which  is  a  difficult  business  at  all 
times,  and  more  so  than  ever  in  a  place  like 
Florence,  where  so  many  wonders  of  history 
and  of  art  make  a  peremptory  claim  to  be 
attended  to  at  once.  We  decided  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  was  the  most 
important  spot  to  begin  upon,  as  so  much  of  the 
historical  and  political  interest  of  Florence  in- 
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evitably  centres  there.  We  had  arranged,  there- 
fore, to  meet  in  front  of  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi 
on  the  morning  after  our  arrival.  Our  party 
had  not  resolved  itself  into  a  formal  quartet ; 
we  divided  into  two  independent,  but  most 
harmonious,  duets,  and  took  up  our  respective 
abodes  in  different  parts  of  Florence,  thus 
getting  the  advantage  of  contrasting  stand- 
points. My  friend,  L.,  and  I  found  charming 
rooms  in  a  wide  airy  street  close  to  the  Porta 
al  Prato  and  the  Cascine,  a  part  of  Florence 
against  which  I  had  hitherto  had  an  unreasoning 
sort  of  prejudice.  We  soon  found  out  that  our 
objection  had  been  unfounded,  for,  although 
these  newer  quarters  may  be  less  romantic  than 
those  more  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  they  are 
very  much  fresher  and  far  less  noisy.  There  is 
a  sense  of  space  which  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  distance  from  the  central  part ;  and,  more- 
over, we  found  that  we  had  a  charming  view  of 
hills  on  either  hand,  as  well  as  a  delightfully 
characteristic  garden  at  the  back — a  garden 
into  which  our  shady  loggia  looked,  and  in 
which  mosquitoes,  happily,  were  not  as  yet. 
Our  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  found  an  almost 
equally  attractive  hostelry  near  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie,  so  that  we  were  able  to  make  interest- 
ing comparisons,  and  to  have  friendly  squabbles 
over  the  distances  from  "  things  " — that  useful 
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word  which  includes  so  much.  I  may  mention 
that  one  of  the  duet  from  the  Lungarno  region 
developed  into  a  quite  invaluable  person — a 
person  who  always  saw  the  other  side  of  a 
matter,  and  said  so.  Such  people  are  most  use- 
ful among  flabby,  conventional  folk,  who  take 
all  their  little  shibboleths  for  granted.  We 
hardly  liked  to  call  our  friend  the  "  denying 
spirit,"  so  we  called  him  the  "Conscientious 
Objector,"  and  very  stimulating  we  found  him. 

That  first  morning,  L.  and  I  were  directed 
to  our  very  useful  tram,  and  were  told  to  get 
out  at  "  the  bronze  pig  market,"  whence  we 
should  easily  find  our  way  to  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  This  we  accordingly  did,  and  took  our 
first  journey  along  what  soon  became  a  most 
familiar  road,  down  Borgo  Ognissanti,  past  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  and  down  the  Via  Porta  Rossa 
to  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  which  may  be  called  the 
hat  or  flower  market,  as  you  like.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  amusing  place,  with  its  pretty 
fuss  and  chatter  going  on  under  the  sixteenth- 
century  loggia  built  for  Duke  Cosimo  I.,  by 
Bernardo  Tasso.  Here  we  duly  found  the 
bronze  boar.  Our  guide-books  taught  us  that 
this  is  a  copy  by  Tacca  of  the  ancient  marble 
boar  we  should  presently  see  in  the  Uflizi 
Gallery.  It  seems  that  a  romantic  legend 
attaches  to  this  boar,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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bewitched  bridegroom  condemned  to  remain  a 
boar  through  the  too  great  talkativeness  of  his 
bride.  She  betrayed  his  secret,  and  thereby 
sealed  his  doom.  We  reflected  that  this  legend 
is  familiar  in  many  forms,  and  was  probably 
invented  by  some  acute  and  cynical  observer  of 
human  nature. 

We  thought  the  modern  statues  under  the 
loggia  of  the  market-place  were  interesting, 
especially  that  of  Michele  di  Lando,  the  famous 
wool-comber,  who  led  the  Ciompi  Riots  in  1378, 
when  the  Lesser  Guilds  were  trying  to  recover 
lost  privileges.  This  rough  artisan  seems  to 
have  been  a  fine  fellow,  simple  and  honest, 
though  probably  the  tool  of  cleverer  men.  He 
rose  to  great  power  in  Florence,  but  only  to 
fall  before  yet  fiercer  revolts.  Another  of  the 
statues,  that  of  Giovanni  Villani,  must  ever 
be  dear  to  lovers  of  Florence  and  her  history. 

We  tried  to  picture  the  ancient  times,  when 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  la  Porta  stood 
near  here — the  church  where  the  "  Carroccio  " 
or  war-chariot  of  the  Florentine  Republic  was 
kept,  and  where  the  bell  called  "  La  Martinella  " 
was  rung  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  war. 
All  is  now  so  much  modernised,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  how  the  houses  and  palaces  of 
those  old,  splendid,  and  quarrelsome  families 
clustered  round  about  this  part  of  the  city. 
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After  searching  a  little  between  the  Piazza  S. 
Biagio  and  the  Via  Por  Santa  Maria,  we  made  out 
the  former  palace  of  the  tyrannical  Parte  Guelfa, 
which  was  so  long  the  dominant  power  in  the  State. 
This  "  Parte,"  first  definitely  organised  after  the 
Guelf  triumph  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou 
and  Pope  Clement  iv.,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  general  suppression  of  Ghibellines  and 
for  the  management  of  confiscated  goods.  It 
had  its  own  Captains  and  Councils,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Signoria 
itself.  It  was  mainly  to  this  formidable  "  Parte  " 
that  Dante  owed  his  exile. 

The  old  palace  looks  very  stern  and  menac- 
ing in  its  majestic  decay,  and  one  is  in  nowise 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  fierce  doings  that  went 
on  there.  L.,  to  whom  Florence  was  new,  was 
struck  with  the  tall,  narrow  streets,  and  with 
the  sense  of  everything  being  crushed  close 
together.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain 
gloom  in  many  old  Italian  towns,  and  notably 
in  Florence,  where  you  have  to  reckon  with  it 
— and,  to  speak  quite  honestly — to  overcome 
a  measure  of  dislike  to  it.  The  street  through 
which  we  had  to  walk  to  the  Piazza  Signoria 
was  a  fair  example  of  one  of  the  narrower  ways, 
and  we  were  glad  to  emerge  into  the  grand 
space  of  the  Piazza,  where  we  finally  met  the 
other  half  of  our  party. 
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This  great  square  is  no  pretty,  smiling,  open 
place  like  the  squares  in  London  and  Paris. 
As  far  as  we  saw,  such  is  rarely  the  character 
of  an  Italian  piazza.  The  Piazza  della  Signoria 
is  splendid  indeed,  but  fierce  and  stern,  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine.  It  is  not  a  place 
that  you  could  call  amusing  ;  it  is  not  gay,  like 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but  it  has 
a  dignity  and  glory  all  its  own,  and  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  can  assuredly 
have  no  rivals  in  their  own  line  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  stood  looking  round  about  us,  in 
this  square  where  all  Florentine  history  seems 
concentrated.  We  did  not  at  first  try  to  make 
out  details,  but  we  just  allowed  ourselves  to 
picture  some  of  the  more  notable  scenes  that 
had  taken  place  here.  We  felt  it  was  quite 
possible  to  imagine  the  fierce  insurrection  of 
the  "  Ciompi,"  those  lesser  artisan  guilds,  with 
their  leader,  Michele  di  Lando,  the  wool-carder, 
when  they  succeeded  in  setting  up  their  short- 
lived democracy  and  crushed  the  Parte  Guelfa. 
We  could  picture  the  ghastly  scene,  when,  in 
1478,  the  ringleaders  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy, 
Archbishop  Salviati  of  Pisa  and  all,  were  hanged 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  Captain, 
now  part  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  just  over 
where  was  once  the  "serraglio"  or  den  of  the 
lions.  It  hardly  needed  the  memory  of  the 
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well-known  old  picture  to  enable  us  to  conjure 
up  the  last  tragedy  of  Savonarola's  career,  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  his 
tortures  at  the  Bargello,  the  final  scene  here 
in  the  Piazza  itself. 

We  gazed  at  Duke  Cosimo  I.,  triumphant  in 
the  great  equestrian  statue  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  with  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Uguccione 
as  part  of  the  background,  and  we  thought  of 
the  various  rulers  Florence  had  either  given 
herself  or  had  had  bestowed  upon  her  by  force 
of  circumstances.  We  remembered  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  that  French  soldier  of  Fortune, 
proclaimed  Lord  of  Florence  for  life,  and  after- 
wards besieged  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  so  hated 
was  he  for  his  cruelty  and  wickedness.  He 
was  ignominiously  driven  out, — but  then,  why 
did  they  ever  choose  him  ?  The  figure  of  Duke 
Cosimo  himself  recalled  memories  of  the  Medici, 
alternately  caressed  and  exiled,  returning  at  last 
as  supreme  and  hereditary  rulers,  backed  up  by 
Pope  and  Emperor.  We  mentally  asked  ourselves 
whether  any  form  of  tyranny,  whether  auto- 
cratic or  democratic,  is  ever  wholly  undeserved. 
Florence  assuredly  earned  her  tyrants. 

Then,  as  to  the  buildings  themselves.  The 
Palazzo  Vecchio  is  magnificent,  rugged,  massive, 
and  of  a  glorious  design.  It  was  begun  in  1299, 
and  built  mainly  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  to  be  the 
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Palace  of  the  Priors.  It  was  afterwards  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Signoria,  or  chief  Governing 
Body,  which  consisted  of  the  Gonfaloniere  di 
Giustizia  and  the  eight  Priors  of  the  Guilds. 
The  Palazzo  Vecchio  was  possibly  suggested  by 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena,  which  had  been 
begun  some  few  years  before,  and  it  rose  much 
at  the  same  time  that  those  other  glories  of 
Florence,  Santa  Croce,  and  the  Cathedral, 
were  being  built.  The  Palazzo  is  obviously  a 
fortress,  and  built  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  a  city  constantly  torn  asunder  by  internal 
struggles  and  wars.  This,  to  our  minds,  ex- 
plained much  of  what  we  felt  in  Florence.  It- 
was  a  place  not  built  merely  for  commerce  or 
for  amusement,  but  suggested  memories  of  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars.  We  gazed  at  the  grim, 
yet  strangely  beautiful  palace,  of  which  you 
only  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  the  size  as 
you  creep  along  under  the  vast  walls.  We 
admired  the  grand  tower,  at  once  so  strong  and 
so  graceful,  as  it  rears  its  height  into  the  sky — 
no  mean  rival  of  the  sublime  Mangia  tower  at 
Siena.  In  old  days  the  great  Ghibelline  family 
of  the  Uberti — "  whose  ancestor  was  born  in 
Germany  and  came  thence"-— had  had  their 
houses  near  here,  but  after  the  Guelf  victory 
in  1266,  these  houses  were  demolished,  and 
Arnolfo  was  forbidden  to  use  a  single  foot  of 
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the  ground  for  the  site  of  the  Palace.  It  might 
not  stand  where  the  Ghibelline  house  had  stood. 
Well  might  Farinata  degli  Uberti  say  to  Dante 
— recalling  that  relentless  grudge  against  his 
house — 

.  .  .  "Fieramente  furo  avversi 

A  me  ed  a'  miei  primi  ed  a  mia  parte, 

Si  che  per  due  fiate  gli  dispersi." 

Studying  the  building  more  closely,  we 
marked  the  irregular  line  of  the  palace  walls, 
which,  strangely  enough,  does  not  detract 
from  its  beauty.  We  also  noticed  the  square 
battlements  that  crown  the  great  projecting 
parapet  of  the  palace  itself  and  the  forked 
battlements  of  the  tower,  and  we  repeated  the 
pleasing  traditions  about  "  Guelf "  and  "  Ghi- 
belline" battlements.  Remembering  Farinata, 
the  Conscientious  Objector  said  he  could  not 
accept  this  legend,  as  the  Parte  Guelfa  had 
evidently  been  "top  dog"  all  the  time  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  was  being  built,  and  they 
would  not  have  wished  to  represent  Ghibellines 
by  battlements  or  anything  else.  But  as  this 
seems  to  be  a  moot  point,  we  clung  to  our  nice 
tradition  and  disregarded  the  prose  of  life.  On 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  are  many  coats  of  arms, 
such  as  the  device  of  Florence — a  lily  argent 
on  a  field  gules,  changed  after  the  triumph  of 
the  Guelfic  Primo  Popolo  to  a  lily  gules  on  a 
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field  argent.  There  you  may  see,  also,  the 
shield,  half  red  and  half  white,  which  signifies 
the  union  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  after  the 
conquest  of  Fiesole  in  1010,  which  proceeding 
Villani  thus  describes  :  "  And  to  the  end  the 
Fiesolans  which  were  come  to  dwell  in  Florence 
might  be  more  faithful  and  loving  with  the 
Florentines,  they  caused  the  arms  of  the  said 
two  Commonwealths  to  be  borne  in  common, 
and  made  the  arms  to  be  dimidiated  red  and 
white,  as  still,  to  our  time,  they  are  borne  upon 
the  Carroccio  and  in  the  host  of  the  Florentines. 
This  red  was  the  ancient  field  which  the 
Florentines  had  from  the  Komans,  as  we  afore 
made  mention,  and  they  were  wont  to  bear 
thereupon  the  white  lily ;  and  the  white  was 
the  ancient  field  of  the  Fiesolans,  bearing  an 
azure  moon ;  but  from  the  said  common  arms, 
they  took  away  the  white  lily  and  the  moon, 
and  so  had  them  dimidiated  and  uncharged/7 

We  made  out  the  arms  of  the  People,  that 
familiar  device  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field, 
and  then  the  arms  of  the  great  Parte  Guelfa,  a 
red  eagle  on  a  green  dragon  in  a  white  field,  the 
eagle  crowned  with  a  golden  lily.  The  arms  and 
emblems  of  different  quarters  of  the  city  are  also 
painted  below  the  machicolations  of  the  tower,  and 
indeed,  we  felt  that  all  these  heraldic  bearings 
would  make  an  interesting  and  most  profitable 
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historical  study  in  themselves,  but  would  occupy 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  ordinary  visitor  has 
at  his  disposal. 

The  great  tower  is  founded  on  the  ancient 
tower  of  the  Foraboschi  family,  and  used  to 
contain  the  great  bell,  known  as  the  Vacca,  or 
cow,  which  was  rung  to  summon  a  Parliament 
in  the  Square,  or  to  call  men  to  arms.  In  order 
to  build  the  palace,  part  of  an  ancient  church, 
San  Piero  Scheraggio,  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
In  this  church  the  Fiesolan  "  Carroccio  "  or  battle 
car  was  kept,  after  it  had  been  taken  in  the 
fight  of  1010.  Besides  this,  the  church  contained 
a  very  fine  marble  pulpit,  also  brought  from 
Fiesole,  and  now  in  the  church  of  San  Leonardo 
at  Arcetri.  We  tried  to  picture  what  it  must 
have  all  looked  like  when  the  people  were  sum- 
moned, and  when  the  Signoria  addressed  or 
"  harangued  "  the  assembly  from  the  "  Kinghiera  " 
or  wide,  stone  platform,  of  which  but  little  now 
remains  in  the  front  of  the  palace.  This  Ring- 
hiera  or  Rostrum  seemed  to  bring  back  Roman 
days  ;  apparently  a  popular  Latin  assembly  liked 
being  harangued. 

At  the  northern  angle  of  this  platform  is  a 
copy  of  Donatello's  Marzocco,  now  in  the 
Bargello.  The  Marzocco  or  heraldic  lion  was 
the  outward  symbol  of  Florence  and  her  power, 
and  is  represented  as  protecting  the  shield  of  the 
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Commune.  It  seems  that  the  Florentines  had  an 
almost  superstitious  reverence  for  lions  as  being 
the  emblem  of  their  dominion,  and  live  lions 
used  to  be  kept  near  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  close 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Via  de'  Leoni.  (This 
reminded  us  of  the  wolf  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome 
and  the  bears  at  Berne.)  The  birth  of  lion  cubs 
at  Florence  was  always  marked  by  rejoicings. 
Villani  tells  a  thrilling  tale  of  a  very  fine  and 
strong  lion,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  which  was  kept  in  a  den 
in  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni.  One  day  this  lion 
got  loose  and  ran  through  the  streets,  to  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stopped  at  Or  San 
Michele,  where  it  caught  a  boy  and  held  him 
in  its  paw  ;  the  mother,  shrieking  with  fear, 
snatched  the  child  away,  and  the  lion  meanwhile 
harmed  neither  of  them,  but  only  stood  and 
gazed.  Villani  then  wonders  whether  the  extra- 
ordinary escape  was  due  to  the  lion's  noble 
nature,  or  to  fortune  which  preserved  the  child 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  avenge  his 
father,  as  he  afterwards  did. 

We  looked  round  at  Bartolommeo  Ammanati's 
great  fountain  with  Neptune  and  his  Tritons, 
and  we  also  made  out  the  Palazzo  della  Mer- 
canzia  with  its  row  of  shields — a  palace  now 
used  as  municipal  barracks.  Then  we  felt  it 
was  time  to  look  more  carefully  at  the  Loggia 
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d£  Lanzi  and  to  begin  some  study  of  the 
sculptures  it  contains.  We  felt  that  we  could 
both  congratulate  and  envy  the  Priors  of 
Florence  on  having  had  such  a  splendid  arcade 
built  for  their  public  functions.  This  Loggia, 
designed  by  Orcagna  and  built  by  Benci  di 
Cione  and  Simone  Talenti,  was  first  known  as 
the  Loggia  de'  Priori  or  Delia  Signoria ;  its 
present  name  recalls  a  later  day,  when  Duke 
Cosimo  i.,  son  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere, 
stationed  his  German  lancers  here — a  sign  that 
Florentine  liberties  were  indeed  gone. 

We  did  as  our  guide-book  told  us  and  took 
note  of  the  beautiful  mixture  of  round  arches, 
with  Gothic  architectural  design  and  ornament — 
a  mixture  so  characteristic  of  Florentine  building. 
We  then  went  into  the  Loggia  and  began  to  study 
the  sculpture  more  in  detail.  We  looked  at 
Donatello's  Judith,  the  Rape  of  Polyxena,  the 
dying  Ajax,  and  the  statue  of  Thusnelda — the 
sad  and  splendid  barbarian — which  stands  among 
the  vestals  against  the  back  wall  of  the  Loggia. 
We  knew  that  we  should  have  to  come  here  again 
and  again,  and  that  this  was  only  a  beginning, 
but  we  had  time  to  grow  rapturous  over  Cellini's 
"  Perseus  "  poised  in  its  youthful  grace  above  the 
prostrate  Medusa,  and  we  rejoiced  especially  in 
the  lovely  statuette  of  Hermes  on  the  base. 
"  Ad  astra  volo,"  says  the  Latin  inscription,  and 
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we  wondered  why  the  ravishing  figure  did  not 
there  and  then  shoot  upwards  to  the  stars,  just 
by  its  own  impulse  of  flight. 

As  we  walked  to  and  fro  among  the  statues, 
we  could  not  help  comparing  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  in  which  these  works  of  art  seemed 
so  natural  and  appropriate,  with  the  meaningless 
rows  of  sculptures  chained  up  in  museums  like  so 
many  prisoners,  as  though  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  be  at  large.  Beautiful  things  in  the 
open  air  seem  to  gain  immeasurably  in  beauty, 
and  gladden  the  heart  unspeakably. 

Leaving  the  Loggia  very  unwillingly,  we 
crossed  over  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  passing 
the  Hercules  and  Cacus  of  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
and  went  into  the  lovely  courtyard — one  of  the 
most  charming  things  we  saw  during  our  whole 
time  in  Florence.  This  courtyard  was  built  by 
Michelozzo  for  Duke  Cosimo  I.  in  1432,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  colonnade  were  decorated  by  Vasari 
in  1565,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco 
de'  Medici  with  the  Archduchess  Joan  of  Austria. 
It  was  then  that  the  columns  were  encrusted 
with  their  beautiful  and  varied  stucco  adorn- 
ments. We  wandered  round  the  colonnade 
trying  to  study  the  different  designs  of  the 
ornament,  and  attracted  above  all  by  the  foun- 
tain with  its  porphyry  basin  and  Verrocchio's 
enchanting  little  boy  playing  with  a  dolphin. 
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This  had  been  ordered  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent for  his  villa  at  Careggi,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  by  Duke  Cosimo  I. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with 
its  memories  of  Savonarola,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  of  Michelangelo,  we  left  it  to  some  day  when 
we  should  have  seen  the  more  important  things 
in  Florence. 

Close  by,  we  had  espied  the  entrance  to  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  but  as  it  was  not  in  our  morning's 
plan,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  gazing  at 
the  stately,  if  rather  gloomy,  mass  of  the  Public 
Offices,  ending,  as  it  does,  with  Vasari's  charming 
loggia  on  the  Arno  bank.  Before  leaving  this 
corner,  we  sought  and  found  a  curious  profile, 
cut  in  the  lower  wall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
This  profile,  which,  we  were  told,  few  people 
ever  see,  was  cut  by  Michelangelo  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  A  friend  of  ours,  who 
knew  his  Florence  well,  had  told  us  to  look  for 
it,  so  we  took  this,  our  earliest  opportunity. 
Michelangelo  had  an  unsuccessful  rival  in  this 
competition,  but  we  did  not  know  who  it  was. 
We  did  find  another  faint  profile,  obviously  a 
failure,  close  to  the  first  one.  A.  assured  us 
that  the  passers-by  thought  us  mad,  and  begged 
that  we  would  "do  something  sensible." 

After  this,  we  once  more  crossed  the  great 
Piazza  and  turned  into  the  Via  Calzaioli. 
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Restraining  our  desire  to  go  into  Or  San 
Michele,  we  turned  into  the  network  of  narrow 
streets  to  our  right,  intending  to  find  Dante's 
house.  We  imagined  that  our  task  would  be 
a  perfectly  easy  one,  as  we  had  maps,  and  we 
could  all  read  and  write.  Nevertheless,  we 
twisted  and  turned  about  as  in  a  kind  of  maze, 
until  a  courteous  Italian,  evidently  knowing 
what  we  wanted,  pointed  to  the  Alighieri  house 
just  over  our  heads !  We  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  our  stupidity,  but  none  the  less  grateful, 
and  we  proceeded  to  stare  at  the  tall,  narrow 
house,  stuffed  away  in  that  curious  corner  of 
the  close  old-world  streets.  I  confess  that  the 
thrill  of  seeing  Dante's  house  was  a  good  deal 
modified  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  not 
having  to  live  there,  so  unattractive  were  the 
surroundings  to  my  Philistine  eyes.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  transplant  oneself  into 
the  everyday  life  of  times  long  past.  Who 
would  think  that  in  this  quarter  of  the  city, 
squeezed  together  and  overtopped  by  a  forest 
of  towers  built  for  their  own  defence,  many 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Florence  lived  ?  How 
many  famous  names  might  be  registered  as 
dwellers  round  this  quarter  ?  Read  the  speech 
of  Cacciaguida  to  Dante  in  the  Paradiso,  and 
see  how  he  speaks  of  the  ancient  families ;  the 
Elisei  to  whom  he  himself  belonged,  the  Capon- 
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sacchi,  Nerli,  Vecchietti,  to  whom  a  score  or  so 
might  be  added,  all  of  whom  had  their  houses 
in  this  central  part  of  Florence.  It  is  strange 
indeed  to  our  modern  ideas,  that  old  Florentine 
life,  with  its  constant  internecine  feuds  between 
"Nobili"  and  "  Popolani,"  feuds  which  were 
probably  at  bottom  a  struggle  between  Latin 
and  Teuton.  The  state  of  things  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  existence  of  the  so-called  tower- 
clubs,  which  have  been  shortly  and  clearly 
described  as  "Associations,  each  of  which 
possessed  a  fortified  tower  in  the  city,  which 
was  maintained  at  the  common  expense  of  the 
Associates,  and  with  which  their  houses  com- 
municated." These  tower-clubs  were  the  rivals 
of  the  Trade  Guilds  or  the  "Arti,"  as  the 
Italian  more  appropriately  calls  them,  into 
which  the  people  grouped  themselves. 

Here  we  took  occasion  to  exhort  one  another 
to  remember  that  in  that  curiously  cleft  Ee- 
public  the  Podesta  was  head  of  the  Magnates 
(the  Commune),  and  the  Captain  of  the  People 
head  of  the  Democratic  element  or  the  "  Popolo." 
The  talk  was  again  turning  on  Dante  and  his 
times,  when  the  Conscientious  Objector  broke 
in  :  "  If  you  must  talk  so  perpetually  of  Dante, 
don't  let  your  imagination  run  away  with  you, 
and  picture  him  wandering  round  the  Duomo 
or  walking  solemnly  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
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as  you  now  see  it.  Do  remember  that  with  the 
exception  of  San  Miniato  and  the  Baptistery, 
most  of  the  beautiful  buildings  in  Florence  did 
not  exist  in  Dante's  day."  We  looked  at  him 
with  pain  and  surprise,  but  realised  that  he 
was  right,  for  although  the  Cathedral  and  Santa 
Croce  were  founded  while  Dante  was  still  in 
Florence,  they  grew  up  during  his  exile,  and  he 
could  not  have  seen  them  in  their  glory. 

After  prowling  about  in  these  narrow  streets, 
we  walked  to  the  part  where,  as  our  map  told  us, 
the  Mercato  Vecchio  stood  until  1889,  at  which 
time  it  was  demolished,  together  with  many  old 
and  insanitary  streets,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
present  unpleasing  Piazza  Vittorio  Emmanuele, 
which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  ancient  and 
most  picturesque  centre  of  the  city. 

The  centre  of  Florence  is  not  mediaeval  only, 
but  dates  back  to  Roman  times,  when  the 
Capitol  and  Forum  of  the  old  Roman  Florentia 
stood  here.  Not  only  have  Roman  remains 
been  found  when  the  ground  was  excavated, 
but  also  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city,  no  doubt 
a  colony  of  the  Etruscan  Fiesole.  There  are 
great  laments  over  what  some  people  consider 
the  unnecessary  destruction  of  this  old  quarter 
of  the  Mercato  Vecchio.  Certainly  the  ugly 
new  Piazza  does  nothing  to  mitigate  our  regret 
for  the  old  market-place, — once  the  centre  of 
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Florentine  life  and  the  place  where  many 
famous  families — the  Medici  among  them — 
originally  had  their  palaces.  The  Mercato 
Vecchio  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  many 
comical  and  tumultuous  episodes  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  such,  for  example,  as  the  famous 
panic  caused  one  Easter  Eve  by  the  vagaries  of 
a  crow.  This  crow  had  attacked  a  mule  laden 
with  bales  of  cloth.  The  mule,  maddened  by 
the  blows  of  the  crow's  beak,  charged  into  the. 
booths  where  the  butchers  had  spread  forth 
their  goods  in  preparation  for  the  Easter 
festival.  The  meat  was  scattered  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  mule;  the 
butchers  then  beat  the  mule,  cut  up  the  cloth, 
and  rolled  it  in  the  mud.  Hence,  a  quarrel 
that  well-nigh  became  a  battle  between  cloth 
merchants  and  butchers — "Popolo  Grasso"  and 
"Popolo  Minuto" — only  to  be  appeased  by  a 
sentence  of  exorcism  pronounced  upon  the  crow 
by  the  Podesta.  This  story  is  probably  only 
one  of  many  that  might  be  told. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  pity  when  interesting 
and  beautiful  old  quarters  like  this  have  to  be 
demolished,  and  no  doubt  the  authorities  are 
sometimes  needlessly  destructive.  At  the  same 
time,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  of  foreigners  to  demand  that  Italians 
should  keep  their  towns  as  museums  and 
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curiosities  for  visitors,  which  many  of  us 
apparently  expect  them  to  do.  The  Italians 
of  to-day  want  healthy  places  to  live  in,  and 
surely  have  the  right  to  be  masters  in  their 
own  house.  Moreover,  as  one  of  our  own  party 
pointed  out,  many  quarters  of  these  ancient 
cities  change  very  much  for  the  worse  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  we  can  very  well  see 
nearer  home.  We  are,  therefore,  not  able  to 
study  them  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  only  as  they  have  become  through  the 
overcrowding  and  neglect  of  comparatively 
modern  days.  Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  all 
agree  on  the  matter.  We  were  still  discussing 
this  burning  question  as  we  crossed  the  new, 
and,  we  admitted,  rather  distressing,  Piazza, 
with  its  very  flamboyant  statue  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

But  we  were  too  hungry  to  quarrel  for  long ; 
we  wanted  our  "colazkme"  badly,  and  turned 
our  minds  seriously  to  this  important  matter. 
We  chose  a  promising  restaurant  in  the  Piazza, 
—one  which  looked  more  Italian  than  Gilli's 
establishment, — and  we  sat  ourselves  down  at 
a  table  whence  we  could  watch  the  passers-by 
and  all  the  varied  life  of  the  city-square,  and 
discuss  Browning's  amusing  poem  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  villa  and  the  town. 
L.  and  I  also  happened  to  have  been  reading 
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that  delightful  comedy  in  Florentine  vernacular, 
"  L'Acqua  Cheta,"  by  Augusto  Novelli,  and  we 
seemed  to  recognise  many  of  those  charming 
popular  types  with  their  mixture  of  wit,  shrewd- 
ness, and  child-like  gaiety.  We  saw  more  than 
one  young  fellow  who  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  hidden  up  in  the  fig  tree  in  the  gloaming 
as  Cecco  did,  and  dropped  the  figs  on  to  old 
Ulisse's  head,  and  many  a  girl  who  looked 
capable  of  "  playing-up  "  like  Anita.  We  took 
a  disgracefully  long  time  over  our  lunch,  and 
rested  blissfully  over  our  coffee.  Thus  ended 
our  first  ramble,  which  we  felt  had  improved  our 
minds  by  giving  us  an  idea  of  how  long  it  would 
probably  take  to  know  anything  at  all  about 
Florence.  Nothing  is  more  illuminating  and 
educative  than  the  consciousness  of  ignorance. 
As  the  afternoon  was  still  young,  we  proposed 
to  devote  it  to  a  first  visit  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 
We  should  have  an  hour  and  a  half  there, — 
time  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  "Tribuna" 
and  some  of  the  Tuscan  rooms,  in  any  case. 
We  had  also  been  exhorted  to  look  attentively 
at  the  busts  of  the  Medici  rulers  in  the  first 
Vestibule,  and  to  observe  Gian-Gastone,  the  last 
Medicean  Grand-Duke.  This,  we  were  told,  would 
be  a  lesson,  and  we  cherished  hopes  of  feeling  less 
hopelessly  ignorant  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  BRIDGES 

"  Per  mezza  Toscana  si  spazia 
Un  fiumicel,  che  nasce  in  Falterona, 
E  cento  miglia  di  corso  nol  sazia." 

DANTE,  Purg.  xiv. 

WE  started  early  this  morning,  as  we  had  made 
a  long  plan.  We  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  all  the  four  great  bridges,  and 
whatever  else  we  could  in  between.  We  saw 
how,  in  Florence,  as  in  most  other  important 
towns,  the  river  was  the  mainspring  and  the  life 
of  the  place — the  reason  of  it  all.  It  is  curious 
how  the  hill-towns — towns  far  removed  from 
the  great  waterways,  sea,  or  river — tend  to  get 
left  behind,  sitting  in  lonely  majesty  on  their 
hilltops,  while  the  tide  of  civilisation  rolls  past 
them.  Many  interesting  comparisons  suggest 
themselves,  and  those  not  only  in  Italy.  No 
doubt  the  need  for  defence  passes  away,  while 
the  need  for  commerce  and  easy  communication 
grows  with  each  generation  as  we  grow  softer 
and  softer.  The  Arno  is,  and  always  has  been, 
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an  essential  in  Florentine  history,  and  we 
decided  that  "  lo  fiume  real "  deserved  a  special 
ramble  to  itself. 

We  met  at  our  favourite  corner  by  the  Ponte 
alle  Grazie,  or  Rubaconte,  as  it  was  first  called. 
We  remembered  that  Dante  speaks  of  this  bridge 
by  name  in  one  of  his  most  scornful  apostrophies 
to  Florence — "  La  ben  guidata  sopra  Rubaconte  " 
—and  Mr.  Gardner  points  out  to  us  that  it  is 
the  only  existing  Florentine  bridge  which  could 
have  actually  felt  Dante's  footsteps.  Villani 
thus  describes  the  building  of  it :  "  The  year  of 
Christ  1237,  Messer  Rubaconte  da  Mandello  of 
Milan  being  Podesta  of  Florence,  the  new  bridge 
was  made  in  Florence,  and  he  laid  the  first  stone 
with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  the  first  trowel- 
full  of  mortar,  and  from  the  name  of  the  said 
Podesta  the  bridge  was  named  Rubaconte.  And 
during  his  Government  all  the  roads  in  Florence 
were  paved ;  for  before  there  was  but  little 
paving  save  in  certain  particular  places,  master 
streets  being  paved  with  bricks ;  and  through 
this  convenience  and  work  the  city  of  Florence 
became  more  clean  and  more  beautiful  and  more 
healthy." 

Villani  also  tells  us  of  the  great  scene  in  1273, 
when  Pope  Gregory  x.  insisted  on  a  solemn 
peace-making  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
He  describes  how  the  people  of  Florence  were 
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assembled  on  the  sands  of  the  Arno  hard  by  the 
head  of  the  Kubaconte  Bridge,  the  great  folk 
meanwhile  standing  on  massive  wooden  scaffolds 
erected  close  to  the  spot.  This  bridge  also 
witnessed  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  Nobles 
against  the  People  in  1343,  when  the  Bardi  held 
out  single-handed  until  they  had  to  yield  to  the 
added  assault  in  the  rear.  Crossing  the  bridge 
to  the  Oltrarno  side  we  noticed  that  curious 
sense  of  being  on  the  "other  side  of  the  river" 
which  is  much  more  marked  in  South  London, 
or  on  the  "  rive  gauche "  in  Paris,  and  in 
Trastevere.  In  Florence,  of  course,  "  the  other 
side"  is  not  in  any  way  distinguished  by 
special  shabbiness  or  squalor.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
some  respects  more  beautiful  than  the  central 
quarters.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  is  there, 
although  the  Conscientious  Objector  naturally 
said  that  it  was  pure  fancy  on  our  part,  and  that 
the  difference  was  absolutely  non-existent.  We 
confounded  him  out  of  our  guide-books,  however, 
pointing  out  that  Oltrarno  was  not  actually  part 
of  the  city  in  early  days,  and  that  it  was  not 
included  within  the  walls  until  the  third  circle 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Dante's 
day  it  was  still  the  Sesto  d'Oltrarno,  as  Florence 
was  then  divided  into  Sextaries.  The  old 
division  into  quarters  was  revived  (with  different 
names)  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  that 
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time  Oltrarno  was  called  the  Quartiere  di  S. 
Spirito,  after  the  great  Augustinian  convent  of 
that  name,  which  is  one  of  its  most  important 
features. 

Before  turning  towards  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  we 
walked  a  little  towards  the  Porta  San  Niccolo, 
and  went  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  church  of 
San  Niccolo  Sopra  L'Arno,  partly  for  Michel- 
angelo's sake,  as  a  tradition  says  that  it  was  in 
the  belfry  of  this  church  he  hid  after  the  siege 
of  1528-30,  when  the  city  had  been  betrayed 
to  the  Imperial  Forces  by  Malatesta  Baglioni. 
Michelangelo's  offence  was  that  he  had  made  the 
fortifications  above  San  Miniato,  and  so  helped 
to  defend  his  beloved  Florence  against  the  Papal 
and  Imperial  Troops.  For  this  patriotism  he 
had  to  be  pardoned  by  Pope  Clement  vn.,  who 
ordered  that  he  should  be  left  at  liberty  so  long 
as  he  consented  to  go  on  making  the  Medici 
tombs  at  S.  Lorenzo, — those  famous  monuments 
which  are  in  themselves  a  kind  of  comment  on 
the  times, — for  in  the  tragic  figures  that  stretch 
in  attitudes  of  unspeakable  pain  at  the  feet  of 
the  two  Medici,  Michelangelo  has  expressed  for 
all  ages  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

After  seeing  the  church  and  some  of  the 
pictures  it  contains,  we  went  on  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  Porta  S.  Niccolo,  tall  and  desolate  among 
the  tram-lines,  and  then  turned  back  to  continue 
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our  walk,  wondering  much  what  the  Arno  looked 
like  in  spate,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  ever  have  washed  away  bridges 
and  invaded  the  city,  as  history  records. 

We  came  back  past  the  splendid  Palazzo 
Torrigiani,  originally  built  by  Baccio  D'Agnolo 
for  the  Nasi  family,  but  we  did  not  attempt  to 
see  the  picture  gallery,  as  we  wanted  to  see  one 
or  two  of  the  churches  which  we  should  pass  on 
our  long  route.  From  the  Lungarno  Torrigiani 
we  came  into  a  bit  of  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  one  of 
the  oldest  streets  in  Florence,  in  which  the 
great  family  of  the  Bardi  had  once  had  twenty- 
three  houses.  Most  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
the  angry  populace  in  1343,  but  some  fine  old 
houses  still  remain  in  this  rather  grim,  shadowy 
street.  The  great  banking  houses  of  the  Bardi 
and  Peruzzi  have  a  special  interest  for  English 
folk,  because  they  lent  large  sums  of  money  to 
Edward  in.,  who  did  not  repay  them,  giving 
the  French  wars  as  his  excuse.  This  temporarily 
ruined  the  two  families  and  caused  much  distress 
in  Florence.  We  tried  to  remember  what  else 
was  connected  with  the  name  of  Bardi,  and  L. 
scored  heavily  by  suddenly  recalling  that  one 
Simone  de'  Bardi  had  married  Beatrice  Portiriari 
—Dante's  Beatrice. 

We  now  turned  up  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  "  il 
passo  d'Arno,"  that  most  charming  rival  of  the 
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Rialto  Bridge,  lined  on  either  side  with  the 
shops  added  after  the  old  bridge — possibly 
the  Roman  one — had  been  rebuilt  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi  in  the  fourteenth  century.  These  shops 
were  given  to  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  by 
Cosimo  i. — the  Duke  for  whom  Vasari  built  the 
Gallery  above  them  to  connect  the  Palaces  of 
the  Uffizi  and  Pitti.  We  looked  with  consider- 
able interest  at  these  pretty  open-air  shop 
fronts,  in  which  ornaments  of  very  varying 
degrees  of  design  and  value  are  displayed.  One 
or  two  of  us  even  went  the  length  of  investing 
in  neck  -  chains  of  a  particularly  attractive 
pattern,  partly,  I  think,  because  Botticelli— 
"  questo  cervello  si  stravagante" — once  worked 
as  an  "  orafo,"  probably  in  a  workshop  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  before  he  turned  painter. 

Walking  across  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  not 
altogether  an  easy  business,  as  there  is  no  room 
to  spare,  and  passengers  are  many.  We  were 
able,  in  spite  of  the  superabundance  of  fellow- 
creatures,  to  have  a  good  look  up  and  down  the 
river  from  between  the  open  arcades  in  the 
middle,  and  learned  a  good  deal  by  so  doing. 
We  strolled  slowly,  very  slowly,  drinking  in  the 
love-philtre  that  Florence  pours  out  for  you 
sooner  or  later,  even  if  at  first  you  resist,  think- 
ing her  fierce  and  gloomy.  Apart  from  her 
lovely  buildings  and  unrivalled  works  of  art,  I 
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still  maintained  that  it  is  the  surroundings  of 
Florence  that  constitute  her  greatest  charm. 
These,  happily,  are  easily  got  at,  as  no  hideous 
wilderness  of  grimy  suburb  blocks  out  those 
fair  hills,  clothed  with  the  tender  "grisaille"  of 
the  olive  groves  and  the  green  of  the  springing 
corn.  My  companions  differed  from  me  and 
said  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  Florence  her- 
self that  lent  her  majesty  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  her  setting. 

We  stayed  yet  for  a  few  moments  to  re- 
member that  old  story  of  the  statue  of  Mars, 
once  placed  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  temple 
of  Mars,  which  stood  where  is  now  the  Baptistery, 
When  the  Florentines  received  Christianity, 
they  removed  this  image  and  placed  it  in  a  high 
tower  by  the  river  Arno.  They  would  not  break 
or  destroy  it,  for  they  still  believed  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  were,  in  some  way,  bound 
up  with  it, — "so  little  were  they  perfected  as 
yet  in  the  Holy  Faith."  The  tower  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  the 
statue  fell  into  the  Arno.  The  old  story  says 
that  a  fragment  of  this  statue  was  drawn  out 
of  the  Arno  when  the  city  was  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne,  and  that  it  was  placed  on  a  pillar 
near  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
this  "  pietra  scema  " — the  mutilated  image  that 
stood  sentinel  at  the  bridge — that  the  great 
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Buondelmonti  tragedy  took  place  in  1215.  The 
story  is  well  known,  but  as  it  was  regarded  as 
of  great  political  importance,  we  felt  we  were 
not  wasting  time  in  recalling  it.  Villani  tells 
us  how,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1215,  one  Messer 
Buondelmonte  dei  Buondelmonti,  a  noble  citizen 
of  Florence,  was  betrothed  to  a  maiden  of  the 
Amidei  family — honourable  and  noble  citizens. 
But  tempted  by  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Donati, 
he  deserted  his  betrothed  and  married  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  this  same  Donati  lady. 
The  kinsfolk  of  the  deserted  maiden  vowed 
vengeance  and  consulted  together  as  to  what 
they  should  do.  Some  of  them  wished  only  to 
wound  him,  but  a  certain  Mosca  de'  Lamberti 
"  said  the  evil  word  :  thing  done  has  an  end 
(cosa  fatta,  capo  ha),  to  wit,  that  he  should  be 
slain,  and  so  it  was  done ;  for,  on  the  morning 
of  Easter  of  the  Resurrection,  the  Amidei  of 
S.  Stefano  assembled  in  their  house,  and  the  said 
M.  Buondelmonte,  coming  from  Oltrarno,  nobly 
arrayed  in  new  white  apparel  and  upon  a  white 
palfry,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
on  this  side  just  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  where 
was  the  statue  of  Mars,  the  said  M.  Buondel- 
monte was  dragged  from  his  horse  by  Schiatto 
degli  Uberti,  and  by  Mosca  Lamberti  and 
Lambertuccio  degli  Amidei  assaulted  and 
smitten,  and  by  Oderigo  Fifanti  his  veins  were 
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opened  and  he  was  brought  to  his  end,  and 
there  was  with  them  one  of  the  Counts  of 
Gangalandi.  For  the  which  thing  the  city  rose 
in  arms  and  tumult ;  and  this  death  of  M. 
Buondelmonte  was  the  cause  and  beginning  of 
the  accursed  parties  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
in  Florence  .  .  .  and  surely  it  shows  that  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race  for  the  sins  of  the 
Florentines  had  power  in  that  idol  of  Mars 
which  the  pagan  Florentines  of  old  were  wont 
to  worship,  that  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  such  a 
murder  was  committed  whence  so  much  evil 
followed  to  the  city  of  Florence." 

We  went  on,  found  ourselves  on  the  other 
river-bank,  and  turned  on  to  the  Lungarno 
Acciajuoli.  This  name  recalled  the  founder  of 
the  Certosa,  and  also  the  Bishop  who  was  sent 
to  tell  the  Bardi  family  that  they  had  abused 
their  power  in  the  State  and  were  to  be  excluded 
from  Government  along  with  certain  other  noble 
families.  At  this  point  L.  began  to  resent  what 
he  called  the  intolerable  deal  of  politics  in 
Florence, — which  was  too  much  for  a  first  visit. 
He  had  to  be  told  that  politics  was  the  pivot  on 
which  most  of  it  turned ;  but  we  were  merciful. 
We  had  decided  to  explore  as  much  as  time 
permitted,  and  as  our  maps  had  shown  us  that 
we  ought  to  be  quite  near  the  old  church  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli,  we  accordingly  turned  aside  so  as 
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to  get  into  the  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli.  We  soon 
found  our  way  to  the  venerable  church,  which 
stands  in  the  little  Piazza  oddly  named  "Del 
Limbo."  We  noted  the  inscription  which  bade 
us  believe  that  the  church  was  originally  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Turpin,  while  the  famous  paladins — Koland  and 
Oliver — were  witnesses  on  the  occasion.  (What 
dull  times  we  have  now,  to  be  sure  !  No  legends 
and  paladins !) 

After  the  Baptistery,  the  SS.  Apostoli  is  the 
oldest  church  on  this  side  of  the  Arno,  and  dates 
from  the  eleventh  century.  The  beautiful 
Romanesque  interior  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Brunelleschi  his  designs  for  the  great 
churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Spirito,  but 
this  architectural  glory  interested  us  less  than 
the  fact  that  here,  on  Holy  Saturday,  the  Easter 
fire  is  lighted  for  the  Duomo  and  for  the  whole 
city  of  Florence.  This  fact  recalled  the  scene 
which  we  hoped  to  witness  a  few  days  hence, 
namely,  the  lighting  of  that  same  Easter  fire, 
and  the  explosion  of  the  famous  Car,  which 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  Pazzi  family.  The 
sacred  stones,  from  which  the  Easter  fire  is 
struck,  and  which  were  brought  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  the  Pazzi  Crusader,  were  first 
placed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Reparata.  Later 
on  they  seemed  to .  have  been  removed  to  the 
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little  church  of  San  Biagio,  and  thence  to  the 
SS.  Apostoli. 

We  looked  about  in  the  church,  and  saw  the 
lovely  Ciborium  by  Luca  and  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  blue  and  white,  with  its  Angels  adoring 
the  Host,  and  all  set  in  a  garland  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  We  marked  the  tomb  of  Oddo  Altoviti, 
one  of  the  many  of  that  family  buried  here. 
The  tomb  is  the  work  of  Benedetto  da  Rovez- 
zano,  who  has  used  Death's  heads  in  the 
sculptured  decoration.  We  thought  that  this 
surely  must  have  been  an  innovation,  like  the 
same  horrors  on  the  monument  to  Anne  of 
Cleves  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  are 
the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  such  a  design. 
We  noticed  also  the  names  of  several  of  the 
Acciajuoli  family,  many  of  whom  were  also 
buried  here. 

Before  leaving  the  Piazza  del  Limbo,  we  noted 
the  beautiful  relief  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano, 
on  the  angle  of  the  Palazzo  del  Turco.  The 
relief  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
angels,  and  the  head  of  our  Lord  above. 

From  this  most  interesting  church  we  went 
on  to  the  Piazza  SS.  Trinita,  which  we  thought 
more  interesting  historically  than  impressive 
architecturally,  in  spite  of  the  fine  palaces  which 
surround  it.  We  again  felt  as  if  this  must  be 
our  fault,  yet  it  certainly  takes  some  time  for 
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people  familiar  with  the  wide  spaciousness  of 
our  modern  cities  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
feeling  of  crowd  and  narrowness  in  these  old 
Italian  towns. 

But  as  to  the  Piazza  itself.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  particularly  interesting  as  being  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  old  quadrangular 
Roman  Florentia,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  old 
circuit  of  walls.  We  looked,  first  of  all,  at  the 
column  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Eome, 
given  by  Pope  Pius  iv.  to  Cosimo  I.  in  1564,  and 
set  up  to  commemorate  the  Duke's  victory  over 
Filippo  Strozzi  at  Montemurlo.  A  porphyry 
statue  of  Justice  by  Ferrucci  stands  upon 
the  column.  An  old  story  has  it  that  this 
statue  of  Justice  is  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
Florentine  girl,  who  was  unjustly  accused  of 
stealing  a  string  of  pearls,  and  punished  by 
death.  Years  after  her  execution  the  jewels 
were  found  in  a  jackdaw's  nest — not  the  only 
jackdaw  who  has  been  responsible  for  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

We  felt  it  our  duty  to  explore  and  identify 
some  of  the  palaces,  so  we  duly  found  the 
Buondelmonti  house,  and  thought  of  the  many 
members  of  that  warlike  and  adventurous  family 
who,  like  many  other  nobles  of  the  country- 
side, had  been  forced  to  leave  their  fortified 
castles  and  to  come  and  try  to  live  peaceably 
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in  the  city, — which  last,  by  the  way,  they 
hardly  seem  to  have  done.  The  Buondelmonti 
apparently  numbered  among  their  collection  no 
less  a  person  than  San  Giovanni  Gualberto 
himself,  the  founder  of  the  Vallombrosan  order. 
We  remembered  that  victim  of  the  fatal  brawl 
in  1215  ;  we  thought  also  of  Kamieri  Zingaro 
Buondelmonte,  leader  of  the  Guelf  party, 
captured  and  blinded  by  Frederick  n.  in  1249, 
and  dying  as  a  monk  on  the  Island  of  Monte 
Cristo. 

Close  by  is  the  Salimbene  Palace  (Hotel  du 
Nord),  with  its  quaint  motto  :  "  Per  non 
dormire,"  recalling  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic of  three  Salimbene  brothers,  who  did 
without  his  siesta  in  order  to  see  after  certain 
business.  Baccio  d'Agnolo  built  this  handsome 
house  for  that  wide-awake  man,  and  the  motto 
sums  up  the  story  quite  suitably.  The  Salim- 
bene were  Sienese  in  origin. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  great  Palazzo  Spini 
or  Ferroni — a  massive  building  with  battlements, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was 
built  by  Geri  Spini,  a  wealthy  papal  banker, 
who  belonged  to  the  faction  of  the  "  Neri."  The 
palace  became  the  property  of  the  Ferroni  family 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  name  Spini 
recalls  the  Doffo  Spini  of  Savonarola's  day,  with 
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his  dissolute  and  rowdy  "  compagnacci " — the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Friar. 

These  houses,  or  many  of  them,  must  have 
witnessed  many  a  strange  and  varied  scene,  as 
this  Piazza,  was  a  favourite  place  for  social  and 
other  festive  meetings  in  mediaeval  Florence,  and 
here,  in  1300,  the  first  blood  was  drawn  in  a 
fight  between  Bianchi  and  Neri.  Here,  too, 
Savonarola's  famous  processions  of  Friars  and 
children  were  wont  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
bridge — not  without  lively  incidents,  one  would 
imagine. 

It  was  time,  however,  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  church  of  the  SS.  Trinita,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  one  called 
Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo.  The  church  dates 
from  the  ninth  century,  but  it  was  rebuilt  about 
1250  by  Niccolb  Pisano,  and  greatly  altered  by 
Buontalenti  in  1593.  We  were  much  struck 
with  the  architecture,  which  we  were  presump- 
tuous enough  to  think  much  more  pleasing 
than  Italian  Gothic  usually  is.  This  point  was 
a  constant  source  of  argument.  I,  supported  by 
the  Conscientious  Objector,  decidedly  preferred 
the  Romanesque  style  as  simpler,  more  rational, 
and  even  as  more  devotional,  which  the  others 
stoutly  denied.  They  said  they  could  not  get 
accustomed  to  the  style  as  applied  to  church 
architecture,  and  declared  that  the  details 
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looked  pagan  and  the  windows  unpleasing. 
Here  L.  suggested  that  we  had  come  to  see  the 
church  of  SS.  Trinita  and  not  to  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  Gothic,  Lombard,  Tuscan  - 
Romanesque  or  Renaissance,  so  we  turned  our 
minds  to  the  business  in  hand,  which  was,  first 
of  all,  the  Sassetti  Chapel,  the  second  chapel  on 
the  right  of  the  Choir.  The  light  was  fairly 
good,  and  we  were  able  to  see  most  of  the 
Ghirlandajo  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
which  interested  us,  but  perhaps  less  than  they 
should  have  done.  The  death  of  St.  Francis 
was  the  picture  we  liked  best,  and  next  to  that 
the  group  of  figures  in  which  the  portrait  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  occurred.  His  face  is 
so  wonderfully  characteristic ;  ugly,  and  yet  of 
great  intellectual  power.  It  seemed  to  us  to 
have  something  of  the  personal  charm  of  the  por- 
traits of  our  Charles  n. ,  and  it  occurred  to  us  also 
that  Charles  n.  had  the  Medici  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  the  likeness  might  not,  therefore,  be  wholly 
imaginary.  But  after  looking  at  the  frescoes,  we 
decided  that  we  really  cared  more  for  Giuliano 
di  Sangallo's  splendid  monuments  to  Francesco 
Sassetti  and  his  wife  Nera  than  for  the  frescoes. 

We  then  turned  our  attention  to  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  church.  First, 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Bishop  Federighi  of  Fiesole 
by  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  a  work  in  marble,  with  a 
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frame  of  enamelled  tiles,  painted  with  fruits  and 
flowers  in  natural  colours.  We  then  sought  the 
tomb  of  Dino  Compagni,  the  famous  chronicler, 
in  the  Compagni  Chapel,  the  statue  of  the 
Magdalen  in  the  Spini  Chapel,  and  the  marble 
altar  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Vallombrosan  monks.  The  most  im- 
portant possession  of  SS.  Trinita  is  the  Crucifix 
of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto — the  Crucifix  which 
bowed  its  head  as  if  to  acknowledge  the  sacrifice 
Giovanni  Gualberto  had  made  in  pardoning  his 
brother's  murderer.  This  Crucifix,  after  some 
opposition,  was  moved  from  San  Miniato  by 
order  of  Cosimo  IIL,  from  whom  the  Vallombrosan 
monks  of  SS.  Trinita  had  begged  it.  We  found 
that  this  Crucifix  is  only  unveiled  for  a  short 
time  on  Good  Friday,  and  at  no  other  time — so 
our  efforts  to  see  it  were  unavailing.  We  made 
a  note  of  the  hour  at  which  the  Crucifix  is 
visible,  and  planned  to  come,  remembering  that 
it  was  on  Good  Friday  that  Giovanni  Gualberto 
had  forgiven  the  enemy  of  his  family. 

We  wandered  out  of  the  church  and  came  to 
the  bridge,  built,  as  Villani  tells  us,  in  1250: 
"  The  city  of  Florence  being  in  happy  state 
under  the  rule  of  the  Popolo."  The  bridge 
crossed  the  Arno  from  the  church  of  SS.  Trinita 
to  the  house  of  the  Frescobaldi  in  Oltrarno, 
Lamberto  Frescobaldi,  "  a  noted  ancient  in  the 
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Popolo,"  having  helped  much  in  the  building. 
Villani  also  tells  us  that  in  1269  this  bridge  was 
torn  down  by  a  "  flood  of  rain  and  waters  from 
heaven,"  which  all  but  destroyed  the  Carraia 
bridge  as  well.  The  SS.  Trinita  bridge  was 
finally  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  1333,  and 
the  present  bridge  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Duke  Cosimo  I. 

We  crossed  to  the  Piazza  Frescobaldi,  and 
turned  along  the  Lungaro  Guicciardini,  with  its 
memories  of  Piero  Capponi,  who  lived  here  long 
ago — that  brave  man  who  outfaced  Charles  vm. 
and  his  fanfaronade  by  threatening  to  ring  the 
bells  and  summon  the  people  to  arms. 

We  went  on  to  the  Piazza  Soderini,  which 
recalled  the  illustrious  Florentine  family,  to 
whom  the  Medici  owed  so  much,  and  we  stared 
round  until  we  made  out  the  house  where 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  visited  Niccolo  Soderini, 
who  had  so  great  friendship  and  admiration  for 
her.  It  was  he  who  gave  her  the  little  house 
on  the  Costa  di  Saint  Giorgio  as  a  place  of  quiet 
retreat.  We  should  never  have  got  farther  had 
we  waited  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  exploits 
of  these  wonderful  Florentine  families  in  war, 
in  diplomacy,  and  in  business.  The  name  of 
Tommaso  Soderini,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the 
league  between  Milan,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and 
of  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  Medici,  sus- 
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tained  by  his  ability  and  constant  friendship. 
We  walked  along  the  Lungarno  Soderini  where, 
in  old  days,  the  houses  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di 
Cestello  all  belonged  to  the  Soderini  family. 
Then  we  turned  back  again  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia,  which  we  crossed. 

This  bridge  was  built  in  1218-20,  and 
originally  called  the  Ponte  Nuovo  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  which  was  then  the 
only  other  bridge  in  Florence.  Villani  mentions 
how,  in  1218,  "  the  building  of  the  bastions  of 
the  Carraia  bridge  had  begun."  The  brother- 
hood of  the  Humiliati  had  settled  in  Borgo 
Ognissanti ;  they  had  established  a  great  wool- 
weaving  craft  in  that  part  of  Florence,  and  the 
Carraia  bridge  was  built  for  the  sake  of  this 
growing  and  important  trade. 

Again  we  turned  to  our  faithful  Villani  to 
read  how  he  described  the  ghastly  scene  that 
took  place  here  on  May  Day  in  1304,  when  a 
pageant  was  being  held  on  the  Arno,  and  the 
people  of  Borgo  San  Frediano  bid  all  Florence 
come  upon  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia  to  see. 
;<  They  erected  upon  the  Arno  a  theatre  upon 
boats  and  vessels,  and  thereupon  they  made  the 
similitude  and  figure  of  hell  with  fires  and  other 
pains  and  sufferings,  with  men  disguised  as 
demons,  horrible  to  behold,  and  others  which 
had  the  appearance  of  naked  souls,  which  seemed 
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to  be  hurting,  and  they  were  putting  them  to 
the  said  divers  torments  with  loud  cries  and 
shrieks  and  tumult  which  seemed  hateful  and 
fearful  to  hear  and  to  see  ;  and  by  reason  of  this 
new  pastime,  there  came  many  citizens  to  look 
on,  and  the  Carraia  bridge,  which  was  then  of 
wood,  from  pile  to  pile,  was  so  burdened  with 
people  that  it  gave  way  in  many  places,  and 
fell  with  the  people  which  were  upon  it,  where- 
fore many  were  killed  and  drowned  and  many 
were  maimed ;  so  that  the  pastime  from  sport 
became  earnest,  and  as  the  proclamation  had 
said,  many  by  death  went  to  learn  news  of  the 
other  world,  with  great  lamentation  and  sorrow 
to  all  the  city,  for  each  one  believed  he  must 
have  lost  his  son  or  his  brother  there ;  and  this 
was  a  sign  of  future  ill  which,  in  a  short  time, 
should  come  to  our  city  through  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  citizens,  as  hereafter  we  shall 
make  mention."  As  a  terrible  feud  among  the 
citizens  took  place  that  same  year,  and  also  a 
cruel  and  destructive  fire,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Villani  held  this  disaster  to  be  prophetic. 

Like  the  Ponte  SS.  Trinita,  the  present 
Carraia  bridge  was  built  for  Duke  Cosimo  I.  by 
Benedetto  Ammanati  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  restored  and 
widened,  and  a  grievous  but  useful  modern 
tramway  now  crosses  it. 
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Once  on  the  other  side,  and  having  "done" 
our  four  bridges,  we  had  some  difficulty  as  to 
how  to  finish  our  walk,  and  decided  to  go  back 
by  Borgo  Ognissanti  and  so  reach  home.  Lunch 
and  siesta  in  the  loggia  began  to  have  attrac- 
tions ;  but  we  did  not  waste  our  opportunities 
in  Borgo  Ognissanti.  We  looked  round  the 
Piazza  Manin,  with  its  queer  medley  of  memories 
— Caroline  Murat,  who  died  in  1839  in  the 
palace  which  is  now  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville  ; 
Manin,  of  Risorgimento  fame ;  and  then  the 
dispossessed  Friars — Humiliati  and  Franciscans. 
It  was  curious. 

We  looked  for  the  building  which  long  ago 
was  the  home  of  those  same  Humiliati,  who  did 
so  much  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Florence. 
They  were  once  at  Santa  Lucia  al  Prato,  but 
founded  this  church  and  convent  in  1256. 
In  1554  they  ceded  them  to  the  Franciscans, 
who  built  the  present  church  of  Ognissanti  or 
San  Salvador.  The  convent  is  now  used  as 
barracks.  We  found  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  see  in  this  church  if  you  have  time  to 
study  it,  but  we  only  saw  the  great  fresco  of 
the  Last  Supper  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  in 
the  Refectory,  Botticelli's  fresco  of  St.  Augustine, 
Ghirlandajo's  St.  Jerome,  and  over  the  door, 
the  beautiful  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
Giovanni  della  Robbia.  We  were  much  inter- 
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ested  in  the  graves  of  the  Vespucci  family,  to 
which  family  Amerigo  Vespucci  belonged,  and 
we  wondered  if  American  visitors  were  frequent 
in  this  church.  The  Vespucci  founded  the 
hospital  of  San  Giovanni  di  Dio,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  way  here,  now  in  the  charge  of 
an  Order  of  Friars  from  Granada,  whence  the 
pomegranate  and  cross  included  in  the  Arms  of 
the  Hospital. 

We  now  began  to  feel  that  our  present  ramble 
was  getting  long  enough,  especially  as  we 
wished  to  spend  some  part  of  the  afternoon  at 
the  Pitti  Gallery,  to  which  we  had  as  yet  only 
paid  one  visit,  on  one  of  our  "off-days,"  as  we 
called  them. 

We  had  a  feeling — a  reprehensible  one,  no 
doubt — that  the  picture-galleries  did  not  belong 
to  our  "  rambles,"  properly  so-called.  They 
seemed  to  be  part  of  an  inexorable  duty,  which 
could  not  in  any  circumstances  be  neglected, 
but  which  lacked  the  pleasantly  irresponsible 
character  of  our  other  walks  abroad. 

The  truth — and  the  excuse — is  that  pictures, 
however  beautiful,  are  not  very  enjoyable  when 
massed  together  in  collections,  and  Hawthorne 
was  quite  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  weariness 
that  haunts  great  picture-galleries.  No  one 
can  see  and  enjoy  either  the  Uffizi  or  the  Pitti 
Gallery  all  at  once,  and  most  people,  for  lack 
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of  time,  have  to  try  to  perform  this  feat.  We 
were  more  fortunate,  and  found  time  to  divide 
and  subdivide  our  visits  a  good  deal.  One  or 
two  of  us  were  especially  thankful  for  this, 
as  we  had  terrifying  memories  of  a  morning 
scamper  through  both  galleries  on  a  former 
hurried  visit  to  Florence,  and  of  the  tramp 
along  the  portrait-lined  corridor  which  crosses 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  connects  the  two. 

This  afternoon  we  crossed  by  this  curious 
passage,  built  for  the  Medici  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi 
and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  probably  designed 
also  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  revolts  or 
other  public  danger. 

We  had  singled  out  the  famous  rooms,  the 
Hall  of  Saturn  and  the  Hall  of  Jove,  for  special 
study.  Needless  to  say,  bitter  disputes  arose 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Madonna 
del  Granduca  and  the  Madonna  della  Seclia,  and 
absurdly  impossible  comparisons  between  Titian 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  We  noted  that  the 
Conscientious  Objector  and  A.  always  seemed  to 
like  the  later  works,  while  L.  and  I  invariably 
preferred  the  earlier  ones.  As  far  as  the  Pitti 
Gallery  was  concerned,  we  gave  the  palm  to  the 
Raphael  portraits,  though,  to  show  we  were  not 
bigoted,  we  did  not  disdain  Allori's  splendid 
Judith.  We  could  not  resist  another  look  at 
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Titian's  ''Concert"  and  at  Van  Dyck's  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  we  also  found  our- 
selves obliged  to  stray  into  the  Hall  of  Apollo 
for  another  look  at  Raphael's  portrait  of  Leo  x. 
with  his  attendant  cardinals, — but  after  this  we 
felt  we  had  passed  a  really  industrious  day,  and 
on  the  stroke  of  four  we  departed,  to  take  our 
well-earned  ease  at  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo, 
our  usual  goal  when  sightseeing  was  over. 


CHAPTER   IV 
THE  BARGELLO  AND  THE  BADIA 

"La  terra  mia,  cui  doglio  c  piango." 

DANTE,  Canzone  xviii. 

IN  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as 
to  make  a  choice,  except  perhaps  to  stick  to  your 
choice  when  you  have  made  it.  And  so,  indeed, 
we  had  found  as  we  tried  to  plan  rambles  in 
Florence.  We  knew  that,  during  this  one  visit, 
we  could  not  possibly  see  everything;  we  also 
knew  equally  well  that  what  we  left  out  would 
prove  to  be  the  very  thing  of  all  others  we  ought 
to  have  seen,  but  we  all  agreed  that  the  most 
important  thing  was  to  get  an  idea  of  the  past 
history  of  the  town,  of  its  many  vicissitudes  of 
government,  and  of  its  main  features.  We  had 
therefore  decided  that  one  of  our  walks  should 
be  round  the  first  circuit  of  walls,  hoping  to 
achieve  walks  or  drives  round  the  second  and 
third  circuits  also,  whether  piecemeal  or  as  a 
whole.  This  morning,  therefore,  we  met  at  the 
Piazza  SS.  Trinita,  and  began  our  walk  along 
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the  Via  Tornabuoni,  called  after  the  great  family 
of  that  name,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  Via  Tornabuoni 
might  perhaps  be  called  the  Bond  Street  of 
Florence, — with  certain  palpable  differences  in 
the  way  of  buildings  like  the  Palazzo  Altoviti- 
Sangalletti,  and  its  opposite  neighbour,  the 
Palazzo  Giaconi,  which  do  not  remind  one  of 
Bond  Street.  The  Conscientious  Objector  had 
terrible  trials  to  endure,  as  we  would  look  into 
shop  windows.  Couldn't  we  wait  till  we  got  to 
Paris,  or  even  back  to  London  ?  he  inquired,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  to  the  Palazzo  Strozzi, 
which  we  had  just  reached.  We  admitted  the 
superior  attractions  of  this  splendid  dwelling, 
begun  for  Filippo  Strozzi  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano  and  continued  by  Cronaca,  and  we 
deserted  the  shop-windows  in  its  favour.  We 
read  that  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  at  sun- 
rise on  16th  August  1489,  an  hour  considered 
propitious  by  astrologers,  and  indeed  the  palace 
looked  as  if  astrologers  might  have  had  to  do 
with  it.  The  building  has  a  certain  Etruscan 
air  about  it,  in  its  rugged  massiveness, — a 
severity  relieved  by  great  beauty  of  detail  in 
the  upper  stories.  We  went  round  to  see  the 
fagade  in  the  Piazza  Strozzi,  looked  at  Caparra's 
famous  lantern  and  the  great  stone  bench  where 
the  flower-sellers  set  their  bright  sheaves  of 
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spring  flowers  against  the  old  grey  wall.  We 
went  into  the  courtyard  and  looked  round,  but 
as  it  was  not  a  Wednesday,  we  could  not  have 
seen  the  rooms,  even  had  we  had  the  time. 

A  smaller  and  rather  older  palace,  belonging 
to  the  same  famous  family,  stands  opposite. 
We  looked  across  at  Lo  Strozzino,  as  they  call 
it,  and  thought  of  Palla  Strozzi,  that  generous 
patron  of  learning,  who  had  founded  it  in  1460. 
Quite  near  these  two  palaces  is  the  very  ancient 
little  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Ughi,  where 
the  curfew  used  to  ring  in  the  old  days.  We 
had  not  time  to  see  this  little  church,  but  we 
did  turn  a  little  out  of  our  way  down  into  the 
Via  della  Vigna  Nuova,  so  as  to  see  the  palace 
which  was  once  the  home  of  Robert  Dudley,  son 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dudley.  We  went  a  few 
steps  farther  to  see  the  Palazzo  Rucellai,  built 
by  Bernardo  Rossellino  from  a  design  by  Leon 
Battista  Alberti.  We  then  returned  to  our 
chosen  path  and  followed  the  Via  Tornabuoni, 
noting  the  beautiful  and  simple  Palazzo  Larderei, 
and  the  church  of  San  Gaetano,  with  the  Palazzo 
Antinori  opposite. 

We  walked  along  the  Via  Rondinelli  and 
turned  into  the  Via  Cerretani,  a  name  which 
recalls  an  important  family  now  extinct.  This 
is  another  of  the  chief  shopping  streets,  and  we 
observed  fresh  symptoms  of  apprehension  in  the 
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glances  cast  at  us  by  the  Conscientious  Objector, 
who  had  a  deep  detestation  of  shopping.  But 
this  time  we  were  amenable,  and  held  on  our  way, 
without  even  buying  a  picture-postcard.  When 
we  reached  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
we  went  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  church  for 
the  sake  of  Dante's  master,  Brunetto  Latini, 
and  his  "  cara  e  buono  imagine  paterna." 
Brunetto  Latini  was  buried  in  the  Carmelite 
Cloister  here,  and  you  may  still  see  a  fragment 
of  his  tomb  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

We  then  continued  our  walk  past  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace  to  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo.  The  Arcivescorado  interested  us  not  a 
little,  chiefly  because  the  Countess  Matilda  is 
said  to  have  stayed  in  the  ancient  palace,  as  did 
also  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  when 
he  passed  through  Florence  in  1273  in  company 
with  Pope  Gregory  x.  and  other  potentates.  The 
present  palace  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  older 
one  by  Archbishop  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  who 
afterwards  reigned  as  Pope  Leo  XT.  for  just 
twenty- eight  days. 

We  contented  ourselves  with  a  passing  glance 
at  the  glories  of  the  Baptistery  and  Duomo,  and 
it  was  still  delightfully  early  when  we  found 
ourselves  practically  at  the  door  of  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  at  which  point  we  remembered 
that  we  were  not  very  far  from  the  so-called 
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"  Sasso  di  Dante,"  and  we  went  to  inspect  it. 
That  this  stone  had  once  formed  a  bench  on 
which  the  poet  used  to  sit,  is  a  delightful  tra- 
dition, and  the  most  cynical  of  sceptics  cannot 
disprove  it.  Then  by  all  that  is  picturesque  and 
romantic,  let  us  believe  it ! 

But  we  returned  to  the  Opera  del  Duomo  to 
pay  another  visit  to  the  most  famous  works  in 
this  curious  little  museum.  It  had  struck  us  as 
rather  a  strange  little  place,  with  its  unobtrusive- 
looking  entrance,  over  which  the  Florentine' 
Lilies  and  the  Lamb  of  St.  John  keep  guard. 
We  glanced  again  at  the  little  courtyard,  where 
are  some  Roman  remains,  and  as  we  went  up 
the  stairs,  we  paused  to  look  at  reliefs  of  saints 
and  prophets  by  Baccio  Bandinelli  and  Giovanni 
dell'  Opera,  formerly  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo. 
We  had  already  seen  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
Opera,  but  we  felt  that  at  least  a  second  visit 
was  due  to  the  great  gems  of  the  little  collection, 
namely,  the  two  celebrated  "  cantorie  "  or  singing- 
lofts,  once  in  the  Cathedral. 

We  took  our  seats  in  front  of  each  in  turn, 
and  were  extensively  annoyed  by  a  well-meaning 
attendant,  who  would  insist  on  telling  us  about 
things  in  general  when  we  wanted  to  look  and 
think  for  ourselves.  Which  of  the  "  cantorie  " 
pleases  you  best  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual taste  and  disposition,  and  in  nowise  to 
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be  decided  by  advice  from  either  books  or  persons. 
Frankly,  I  preferred  Luca  Delia  Bobbia's  ethereal 
yet  quite  human  children,  and  the  absolute 
purity  of  effect  he  obtains.  One  or  two  of  the 
party  disagreed,  and  preferred  Donatello's  lovely 
dancing  figures,  which  seem  to  fly  round  in  wild 
frolic.  They  are  certainly  most  beautiful,  but 
somehow  lack  the  charming,  simple  dignity  of 
Luca's  groups. 

We  then  looked  at  the  splendid  silver  altar, 
once  in  the  Baptistery,  a  real  wonder  of  silver- 
smith's work,  but  now  sadly  forlorn  and  out  of 
place.  It  is  no  doubt  easier  to  see  and  to  study 
the  marvellously  executed  scenes  from  the  history 
of  the  Baptist  now  that  there  is  light  to  see 
them  by,  but  the  inappropriateness  of  the  sur- 
roundings is  very  striking. 

We  also  spent  some  time  looking  at  the  em- 
broidered scenes  from  the  Gospels,  and  the  won- 
derful Byzantine  enamels  which  are  on  a  table  in 
this  same  room.  The  pictures  and  the  designs  for 
the  fa£ade  of  the  Duomo,  by  De  Fabris,  we  had 
seen  already — in  the  usual  tourist  fashion,  I  fear, 
—but  it  had  to  do,  especially  as  we  wanted  to 
carry  away  as  vivid  an  impression  as  possible  of 
the  "  cantorie  "  and  the  splendid  high  altar. 

On  coming  out  we  resumed  our  walk,  and 
followed  the  old  line  of  walls,  now  represented 
by  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  so  called  after  the 
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magistrate  who  presided  over  the  Consuls  of  the 
Guilds,  and  under  whose  name  and  seal  public 
documents  were  issued.  We  went  down  this 
street  as  far  as  the  ancient  Badia,  passing  the 
little  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campo,  which  once 
stood  in  a  field  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  bishops  of  Fiesole. 
In  this  same  street  is  the  unfinished  palace 
(Non-finito),  built  for  one  of  the  Strozzi,  and 
the  grand  Palazzo  Quaratesi,  originally  built  for 
the  Pazzi  family,  and  known  by  their  name  for 
many  years.  Their  shield,  though  proscribed 
after  the  horrors  of  1478,  still  remains  on  the 
corner  of  the  house.  What  tales  of  splendid 
achievement  these  old  Florentine  streets  tell  us  ! 
What  a  testimony  they  bear  to  the  spirited 
enterprise  of  the  people  in  war,  in  commerce,  and 
in  Art.  We  were  musing  on  this  as  we  found 
ourselves  close  to  the  Badia,  that  ancient  Bene- 
dictine monastery  which  stood  on  the  old  wall 
of  Florence.  This  was  one  of  the  three  Floren- 
tine churches  mentioned  by  Dante,  the  others, 
as  we  already  knew,  being  the  Baptistery  and 
S.  Miniato.  Dante  alludes,  not  only  to  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  Badia,  but  also  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  in  those  well-known  lines — 

"  Fiorenza  dentro  dalla  cerchia  antica 
Ond'  ella  toglie  ancora  e  terza  c  nona, 
Si  stava  in  pace,  sobria  c  pudica." 
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The  present  church  of  the  Badia  is  not  at  all 
an  attractive  building  in  itself,  but  the  monastery 
has  a  very  interesting  history  behind  it,  as  it 
was  founded  in  978  by  the  Countess  Willa  of 
Tuscany,  mother  of  Dante's  "  Gran  Barone," 
Hugh  of  Tuscany  (or  of  Brandenburg),  as 
Villaui  calls  him  in  the  picturesque  account  of 
his  conversion.  The  Margrave  Hugh  died  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day  1006,  and  his  anniversary  was 
always  commemorated  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  as 
Dante  reminds  us.  The  church  was  dedicated 
first  to  St.  Stephen,  and  afterwards  to  S.  Maria 
Assunta.  The  Badia  was  rebuilt  by  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  tower, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  landmarks  in 
the  view  of  Florence,  was  built  in  1320.  But 
alas !  the  church  which  is  left  to  us  now  is  a 
rebuilding  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Luca  Delia  Robbia  relief  over  the  door  would 
seem  to  prepare  you  for  something  better  than 
this,  but  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  beautiful  tombs  of 
Bernardo  Giugni  and  of  the  great  Marquis  him- 
self, both  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  have  not  been 
destroyed,  and  still  remain  to  give  a  touch  of 
beauty  and  poetry  to  an  otherwise  rather  prosaic 
church.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  fine  picture 
by  Filippino  Lippi,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  her  devout  worshipper,  St.  Bernard.  It  is 
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a  happy  coincidence  that  brings  this  fifteenth- 
century  painting  of  an  eminently  Dantesque 
subject  into  one  of  the  churches  that  Dante 
himself  knew.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  coincidence  ; 
perhaps  some  one  remembered  those  unforgettable 
words  of  St.  Bernard's  prayer  :  "  Vergine  Madre, 
figlia  del  tuo  Figlio,"  and  brought  the  picture 
here  from  its  former  home  in  a  church  near 
Porta  Romana,  whence  it  was  removed  during 
the  siege  in  1529. 

The  monastic  buildings  are  now  turned  into 
schools  and  police  courts.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  why  one  should  resent  these  transforma- 
tions to  modern  uses,  but  so  it  is ;  you  always 
feel  it  to  be  a  kind  of  profanation. 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  the  cloister  was 
accessible,  for  we  thus  had  a  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  things  in  Florence. 
The  cloister  is  built  in  two  storeys ;  there  is  a 
well  in  the  centre,  and  from  the  upper  storey 
there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  towers  of  the 
Bargello  and  Palazzo  Vecchio,  as  of  the  beauti- 
ful Campanile  of  the  Badia  itself.  This  graceful 
fourteenth-century  bell-tower  is  the  successor  of 
the  original  one,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
order  of  the  Priors  in  order  to  punish  the  Abbot 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  war  taxes.  That 
mediaeval  passive-resister  had  rung  his  bells  to 
call  the  nobles  to  his  aid, — hence  the  destruction 
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of  his  Campanile.  The  upper  storey  of  the 
cloister  is  frescoed  with  curious  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  the  lower  storey 
we  saw  many  fine  gravestones.  Close  to  the 
entrance  is  the  grave  of  Savonarola's  partisan, 
Francesco  Valori,  who  was  four  times  chosen 
Gonfaloniere.  He  was  killed  by  the  mob  which 
rose  against  Savonarola  in  1498. 

It  was  in  the  Badia  that  Boccaccio  gave  his 
famous  lectures  on  Dante  in  1373  ;  it  was  here 
that  the  would-be  assassins  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  fled  for  refuge  after  the  failure  of 
their  attempt.  They  escaped  detection  for  two 
days,  and  then  fell  victim  to  the  hideous  revenge 
of  the  mob  who  clamoured  for  their  surrender. 
So,  truly,  this  old  Benedictine  abbey  is  not 
without  its  memories. 

When  we  left  the  Badia  we  thought  it  well 
to  call  a  halt  for  discussion  of  further  plans. 
We  decided  to  hunt  for  lunch  and  then  go  to 
the  Bargello  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  not  to 
do  too  many  things  on  end.  Our  needs  in 
respect  of  colazione  were  quite  well  supplied  at 
a  restaurant  in  the  Piazza,  S.  Firenze,  and  on 
our  way  back  to  the  Bargello,  we  had  a  look  at 
the  church  of  S.  Firenze,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  church,  built  close  to  the 
old  Eoman  Amphitheatre.  Opposite  the  church 
we  noted  the  fine  Palazzo  Gondi. 
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We  DOW  retraced  our  steps  as  far  as  the 
Bargello,  that  stern  square  fortress  with  its 
battlements,  its  most  uncompromising-looking 
tower,  and  its  loveliest  of  courtyards. 

This  great  palace  of  the  Primo  Popolo  was 
begun  in  1255,  though  not  finished  until  long 
afterwards.  Here  dwelt  the  Podesta,  at  that 
time  the  chief  officer  of  the  Republic, — a  man 
who  must  be  a  foreign  noble,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Guelf, — according  to  the  peremptory  edict  of 
the  Florentines.  This  palace-fortress  was  first 
called  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta,  and  it  takes  its 
present  name  from  the  Bargello,  or,  as  I  suppose 
we  should  call  him,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
whose  headquarters  were  here  in  the  days  of 
the  Medicean  Grand -Dukes.  The  Bargello 
turned  the  palace  into  a  prison,  and  its  walls 
must  have  witnessed  many  a  ghastly  scene. 
The  building  certainly  has  a  character  and 
physiognomy  all  its  own, — a  curious  mixture  of 
dignity,  gloom,  and  great  beauty.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  great  and  virile  race. 

On  entering  by  the  somewhat  forbidding 
doorway,  you  feel  a  shock  of  surprise  at  finding 
such  a  courtyard  as  that  built  between  the 
years  1333  and  1345  by  Benci  di  Cione  and 
Neri  di  Fioraventi,  with  its  beautiful  stairway 
crowned  by  a  triumphal  arch,  and  the  escut- 
cheons of  successive  Podesta  round  its  walls. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  stair  sits  or  stands  the 
Marzocco,  that  symbolical  lion  of  Florence 
which  guards  the  Lily  shield.  Before  going  up, 
we  went  into  the  small  ground-floor  rooms, 
where  one  of  the  chief  attractions,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  was  the  fine  series  of  reliefs 
by  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano,  representing  the 
story  of  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto.  These  lovely 
works  were  once  at  8.  Salvi,  and  narrowly 
escaped  entire  destruction  during  the  great 
siege.  Michelangelo's  unfinished  bust  of  Brutus 
interested  us  greatly,  as  being  a  kind  of  lament 
over  his  enslaved  Florence. 

We  then  went  up  the  wonderful  stairs,  feeling 
very  unworthy  and  all  wrong  in  our  prosaic 
twentieth-century  habiliments. 

Only  the  names  of  the  works  that  pleased 
us  most  shall  be  set  down  here,  as  guides 
are  many,  and  so  also  are  personal  tastes  and 
opinions.  Of  this  we  soon  had  an  illustration, 
for  we  were  now  in  the  Hall  of  Donatello, 
and  in  front  of  the  S.  George,  when  A.  solemnly 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  this  statue  repre- 
sented "  a  very  ordinary  young  man  dressed  up 
in  armour."  After  this  I  felt  that  my  views 
would  indeed  be  "  high  falutin',"  for  I  had  seen 
in  this  heroic  figure  the  calm  of  a  sacrifice  com- 
plete, and  in  a  sense,  eternal,  and  no  longer 
on  the  earthly  plane.  This,  however,  I  kept 
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to  myself,  as  my  companions  evidently  found 
nothing  of  the  supramundane  order  in  this 
representation  of  my  Patron  Saint.  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  recalling  Carducci's  sonnet 
on  this  very  statue,  and  the  delightful  lines— 

"Io  vo'  vedere  il  cavalier  de'  santi, 
II  santo  io  vo'  veder  de'  cavalieri." 

We  went  round  the  room,  looking  at  the 
various  works  of  the  master,  many  of  them,  of 
course,  being  casts  of  his  famous  works  in  other 
towns.  Of  these,  the  great  Gattamelata  statue 
is  one.  We  had  been  lucky  enough  to  see  the 
original,  standing  in  the  wide  desolate  Piazza 
at  Padua,  and  we  felt  that  this  reproduction, 
though  a  welcome  reminder,  was  very  blurred 
and  blunt  after  the  splendour  of  the  statue 
itself.  Of  the  original  works,  those  we  enjoyed 
most,  apart  from  the  St.  George,  were  the  youth- 
ful St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  bronze  David, — in 
spite  of  its  ugly  shepherd  hat, — and  the  wonder- 
ful bust  of  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  a  man  of  great 
power  in  Florence  in  his  day.  This  curious 
bust,  about  which  opinion  seemed  to  differ, 
raised  a  lively  discussion  on  the  Florentine  type 
of  face.  A  French  writer  puts  it  very  well, 
saying — 

"  Ici,  jeunes  on  vieux,  ecoliers,  gens,  du 
monde,  pretres,  artistes,  artisans,  marchands, 
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portefaix,  jusqu'  aux  tireurs  de  sable,  qui, 
jambes  nues,  fouillent  avec  un  grand  geste 
dldgant,  les  eaux  de  1'Arno,  ils  sont  tons,  assurd- 
ment,  de  race  distingue'e  et  gens  d'esprit.  Kace 
fine,  delicate,  nerveuse,  dont  les  corps  sveltes  et 
souples,  le  con  bien  d^gage*,  un  peu  long,  la  taille 
et  la  tete  parfois  Etrusques,  le  visage  plus  ex- 
pressive que  plastiquement  r^gulier,  charmerent 
les  grands  sculpteurs  de  Florence.  La  bouche 
est  facilement  ironique,  les  yeux  noirs,  plus 
curieux  que  reveurs,  mobiles,  sans  donner  Tin- 
quietude  de  la  perversite  ou  de  la  fourberie.  .  .  . 
C'est  un  peuple  rdflechi,  de  conscience  claire 
et  qui  voit  clairement  au  fond  de  Tame  de  son 
prochain.  Machiavel  fut  un  de  ses  fils." 

While  we  were  trying  to  check  these  statements 
by  our  own  observation,  and  gazing  at  the  same 
time  at  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  it  suddenly  flashed 
across  our  minds  that  there  was  a  most  marked 
likeness  between  Niccolo  and  the  delightful 
little  hostess  at  our  pension.  Not  only  was 
there  great  similarity  of  feature,  but  a  still  more 
striking  likeness  of  expression.  Signorina  F. 
evidently  did  not  bear  an  ancient  Florentine 
name  for  nothing.  We  enjoyed  this  discovery, 
as  there  was  a  possible  touch  of  comedy  involved 
therein. 

While  discussing  this  question  of  typical  faces, 
L.  and  I  recalled  the  face  of  a  young  Italian, 
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perhaps  a  contadino,  whom  we  had  seen  in  the 
train  a  few  days  before.  That  face  had  been  a 
most  interesting  study,  with  its  beautifully  formed 
mouth,  long  delicate  nose,  and  soft,  velvety,  child- 
like eyes,  inscrutable  as  the  Tuscan  landscape 
itself.  "  II  serait  capable  de  tout"  had  been  my 
mental  verdict  on  this  very  exquisite  edition  of 
Sigismondo  Malatesta.  L.  had  laughed  at  me, 
and  had  said  that  nothing  was  so  disconcerting 
as  absolute  simplicity,  because  simplicity  defies 
all  our  theories  and  preconceived  notions,  and  is 
just  the  thing  with  which  we  never  reckon.  He 
then  reminded  us  of  the  fair  Florentine  lady  we 
had  seen  in  the  tram  only  the  day  before,  and 
who  might  have  been  twin-sister  to  Raphael's 
Maddalena  Doni,  so  like  was  she  in  feature, 
colouring,  and  expression,  to  the  picture  in  the 
Pitti  Gallery.  Even  a  florid  modern  toque 
could  not  efface  the  wonderful  resemblance. 
And  speaking  of  Maddalena  Doni,  was  it  not  but 
yesterday  that  we  had  seen  one  of  her  near 
neighbours — Cardinal  Bibbiena  himself — in  a 
shop?  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  more  vigorous 
and  splendid  Bernardo  de'  Dovizi  of  the  Prado, 
— but  the  enigmatical  personage  of  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  who  looks  somewhat  unlike  the  pleasant 
discourses  attributed  to  him  in  Castiglione's 
"  Cortegiano,"  but  who  might  well  be  tutor 
to  Leo  x.  It  is  amusing  to  come  across 
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these  people,  set  in  very  modern  frames.  But 
read  their  faces  ?  No, — I  defy  you  !  These 
ancient  races  are  as  stately,  beautiful,  and  cryptic 
as  their  own  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

But  there  were  other  things  to  think  of,  and 
we  pursued  our  way  through  the  marvellous 
collections,  tapestries,  bronzes,  enamels,  ancient 
jewellery,  and  most  interesting  ivories.  We 
gasped  at  the  wealth  of  Art  amassed  here,  and 
felt  ashamed  at  the  very  cavalier  fashion  in 
wrhich  we  were  obliged  to  treat  it  all,  passing 
many  of  these  priceless  objects  with  a  hasty 
glance,  when  each  case  would  really  need  a  long 
visit  to  itself. 

We  went  through  to  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
Podesta,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  one 
wall  being  frescoed  with  scenes  from  her  life. 
On  the  wall  at  the  end  is  the  fresco  of  Paradise, 
attributed  to  Giotto,  in  which  the  celebrated 
figure  of  Dante  appears.  This  much-restored 
and  oft-repeated  portrait  was  discovered  by 
Seymour  Kirkup  in  1840,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Florentines.  The  Conscientious  Objector 
told  us  that  as  the  Austrian  Grand -Dukes 
were  still  in  power  when  the  picture  was 
discovered,  it  was  easy  to  understand  why  the 
original  red,  green,  and  white  of  Dante's  dress 
had  been  condemned  to  be  covered  up  by  a 
chocolate  colour,  a  hue  which  could  arouse  no 
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patriotic  sentiments  in  aspiring  Italian  hearts. 
When  we  left  the  chapel,  the  Renaissance  bronzes 
held  us  in  thrall  for  some  time,  more  especially 
Verrocchio's  David,  Giovanni  da  Bologna's 
enchanting  Mercury,  Cellini's  Study  for  his 
Perseus,  and  his  bust  of  Cosimo  I.  de'  Medici. 
We  also  looked  with  great  interest  and  delight 
at  the  famous  bronze  panels,  representing  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  one  by  Brunelleschi,  the  other 
by  Ghiberti.  These  were  exhibited  in  the  great 
competition  at  the  second  gate  of  the  Baptistery 
in  1402.  It  is  easy  for  the  least  instructed 
amateur  to  see  why  Ghiberti  bore  away  the 
palm,  but  L.  and  I  agreed  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  admired  Brunelleschi's  work  much 
more  than  seems  to  be  allowed  by  orthodox 
opinion.  His  panel,  though  distinctly  less 
beautiful  than  Ghiberti's,  seemed  splendid  and 
powerful  to  our  uninstructed  minds. 

When  we  climbed  to  the  upper  floor  we 
seemed  to  arrive  in  a  veritable  paradise  of  Delia 
Robbia  work,  and  we  revelled,  uncritically,  I  fear, 
in  this  atmosphere  of  exquisite  blue  and  white, 
with  its  gracious  figures  of  Madonnas,  Saints,  and 
Angels,  set  in  the  loveliest  festoons  of  delicately 
tinted  fruit  and  leaves. 

Some  of  the  portrait  busts  in  the  rooms  on 
this  floor  impressed  us  very  much,  such  as 
Rossellino's  busts  of  Matteo  Palmieri  and  of 
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Francesco's  Sassetti.  We  also  carefully  noted 
Verrocchio's  remarkable  relief  from  the  tomb  of 
Francesca  Pitti  Tornabuoni,  a  work  entirely 
antique  and  classical  in  its  style.  The  monu- 
ment was  originally  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva  in  Eome,  but  was  demolished, 
and  only  this  one  relief  has  been  preserved. 

After  seeing  these  and  many  other  works  in 
this  unrivalled  collection,  we  stood  overwhelmed 
and  almost  breathless  at  the  astounding  output 
of  every  kind  represented  here.  We  laughed 
inwardly  at  the  ridiculous  notion  of  Italian 
laziness  which  used  to  be  inculcated  almost  as 
part  of  one's  historical  and  geographical  educa- 
tion. Lazy !  You  ask  rather,  did  they  ever 
sleep  ?  Did  they  ever  have  one  idle  moment, 
physically  or  mentally  ?  And  as  for  their  natural 
endowments,  and  their  splendid  achievements 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  what  can  be  fitly 
said  of  them  that  shall  not  sound  fulsome  ? 

When  we  finally  descended  the  stair  and  found 
ourselves  once  more  in  the  street,  we  held  a 
conclave,  and  decided  that  on  our  way  to  the 
Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  we  would  make  a 
round  so  as  to  see  the  great  Perugino  fresco  in 
the  Chapter-house  of  the  ancient  convent  of 
S.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  for  "on  consulting 
our  watches  we  found  that  the  said  Chapter- 
house would  still  be  open.  The  Conscientious 
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Objector  said  it  was  far  too  much  sight-seeing, 
mere  globe-trotting,  in  fact, — but  we  persisted, 
and  in  order  to  make  things  easy,  took  a  carriage 
to  the  convent.  "  You  haven't  finished  your 
round  of  the  first  walls,"  remarked  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  as  we  started  for  the 
Via  della  Colonna  ;  "you've  skipped  all  the  bit 
down  by  the  river."  We  had  to  make  out  we 
had  been  along  it  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
thus  satisfied  our  consciences.  A  holiday  con- 
science should  not  be  too  exacting. 

We  very  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of 
the  convent,  which  is  now  partly  barracks  and 
partly  a  school.  Cistercian  monks  had  come 
here  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  was  for 
their  Order  that  Perugino  painted  his  glorious 
Crucifixion  in  the  Chapter-house.  The  monks 
moved  in  later  years  to  the  Carmine,  and  the 
nuns,  who  came  from  a  convent  near  the  Porta 
S.  Frediano,  named  their  convent  after  the 
sainted  Florentine  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Pazzi 
House,  known  as  8.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi. 
She  was  originally  buried  in  this  church,  but 
her  body  now  rests  in  the  little  church  of  the 
convent  in  Piazza  Savonarola,  whither  the  nuns 
have  moved,  taking  with  them  the  body  of  their 
patroness. 

We  stood  some  long   time   in   the   Chapter- 
house,   L.    and   I,    gazing   in    a   kind  of  mute 
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rapture  at  the  Perugino  fresco.  I  suppose  that 
you  must  either  like  Perugino  very  much 
indeed,  or  not  at  all,  for  the  other  half  of  our 
party  were  quite  indifferent,  and  said  that  the 
courtyard,  designed  for  the  convent  by  Giuliano 
di  San  Gallo,  was  worth  many  Perugino  pictures. 
Here  L.  and  I  could  not  possibly  agree  ;  this 
picture  held  us  entranced,  so  exquisite  and 
harmonious  is  it  in  composition,  colouring,  and 
detail.  After  Ruskin,  it  would  be  an  impertin- 
ence to  try  and  describe  it.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  for  the  time  you  look  at  it  you 
breathe  another  air,  feeling  with  Abt  Vogler, 
that  "  All  we  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of 
good  shall  exist ;  not  its  semblance  but  itself." 
We  thought  that  apart  from  the  central  group, 
the  figures  we  liked  best  were  those  of  S.  Bene- 
dict and  S.  Bernard.  Perhaps  the  landscape 
and  the  sky  pleased  us  best  of  all. 

But  the  terrible  Government  closing  hour 
sounded,  and  if  we  had  for  an  instant  soared 
to  other  realms,  that  dread  summons  effectually 
set  our  feet  upon  the  floor  again.  A.  had 
already  got  impatient.  What  we  could  see  in 
that  fresco  she,  for  her  part,  could  not  imagine. 
And  as  for  the  landscape,  was  it  not  in  all 
Italian  pictures  ?  Argument  was  useless,  so  we 
came  out,  glad  of  a  minute  or  two  longer  in  the 
Court,  with  its  fine  columns  of  ancient  pattern. 
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We  did  no  more  than  just  look  into  the  church 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  Cosimo  Rosselli's  Corona- 
tion of  Madonna  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

Our  way  then  lay  straight  along  the  Via  della 
Colonna  to  the  Piazza,  della  SS.  Annunziata, 
passing  the  fine  Palazzo  Crocetta,  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  convent,  and  now  used  as  the 
Archaeological  Museum.  We  had  a  good 
morning  here  a  day  or  so  after  this,  among 
the  Etruscan  treasures,  the  Greek  and  Koman. 
bronzes,  and  the  glorious  tapestries,  but  to-day 
we  had  to  pass  the  door. 

We  looked  round  our  beloved  Piazza  SS. 
Annunziata,  but  did  not  attempt  to  see  the 
Church  or  Hospital  of  the  Innocenti.  This  also 
we  left  for  another  day,  reflecting  upon  the 
formidable  number  of  "other  days"  we  should 
want.  We  went  on  through  the  Via  della 
Sapienza,  across  the  familiar  Piazza,  S.  Marco, 
into  the  Via  27  Aprile,  and  so  to  the  long 
deserted-looking  Piazza  dell'  Independenza.  This 
piazza  seems  to  be  usually  admired,  but  to 
English  eyes,  the  want  of  green-sward  gives  a 
melancholy  and  neglected  look  to  many  of  these 
squares  in  foreign  cities.  This  square  was 
originally  laid  out  by  Duke  Leopold  n.  and 
was  called  Piazza  Maria  Antonia.  Its  present 
name  commemorates  the  union  of  Tuscany  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1859,  whence  also  the 
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title  of  27  Aprile  bestowed  on  the  former  Via 
S.  Apollonia. 

Our  destination  was  the  well-known  pension, 
the  Villa  Trollope,  once  the  home  of  the 
authoress  Theodosia  Trollope,  and  the  house 
where  George  Eliot  wrote  a  great  part  of  her 
famous  Romola.  Our  hosts  had  been  eloquent 
in  praise  of  their  quarters  here,  and  had  bidden 
us  to  tea  on  the  charming  garden  terrace.  For 
our  part,  although  we  thought  the  villa  very 
interesting,  and  much  of  it  very  attractive,  we 
preferred  the  simpler  and  less  entirely  Anglo- 
Saxon  hotels  where  we  had  found  refuge. 

On  saying  farewell  to  our  friends,  our  company 
divided,  the  Conscientious  Objector  and  A. 
taking  their  way  back  to  the  Lung'  Arno  by  the 
Via  Guelfa,  Via  Cavour,  through  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  and  so  on, — while  L.  and  I  walked  back 
in  the  evening  light  along  the  broad  Viale  to 
Porta  Prato,  gladdened  by  the  view  of  the  trans- 
parent, snow-crowned  hills  and  budding  trees, 
and  hesitating  as  to  which  of  that  day's  sights 
we  should  most  wish  to  carry  away  in  our 
memory.  We  decided  after  but  little  discussion 
upon  Luca  Delia  Robbia's  Cantoria  and  the 
Perugino  fresco. 
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NEAR  THE   VIALE 

"...  Morn  and  eve 
Were  magnified  before  us  in  the  pure 
Illimitable  space  and  pause  of  sky 
Intense  as  angels'  garments  blanched  with  God, 
Less  blue  than  radiant.  .  .  ." 

E.  B .  BROWNING. 

TO-DAY  we  had  started  out  with  the  express 
purpose  of  idling.  It  is  said  that  to  seek 
deliberately  for  happiness  is  the  surest  way  of 
missing  it,  and  we  decided  that  the  search  for 
direct  instruction  was  inferior  from  the  point 
of  view  of  mental  improvement  to  a  purposeless 
saunter.  We  were  to  lunch  with  some  friends 
at  a  villa  near  the  Torre  del  Gallo,  and  we  had 
to  get  up  the  hill  somehow.  We  declined  to 
walk  to  San  Miniato,  and  were  dragged  up  in 
the  tram,  rejoicing  lazily  as  we  left  the  peculiarly 
desolate  dustiness  of  Porta  San  Niccolo  behind, 
and  got  into  the  shady  Viale  with  its  growing 
greenness  and  the  vivid  air  of  spring  everywhere 

around  us.     We  got  out  at  the  Piazzale  Michel- 
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angelo,  and  found  it  was  still  far  too  early  to 
walk  to  the  Gamberaja,  where  our  friends  lived. 
So,  as  we  were  there,  we  condescendingly 
thought  that  we  had  better  see  San  Miniato, 
and  accordingly  climbed  up  to  the  church, 
passing  as  usual  through  the  walls  of  Michel- 
angelo's fort,  built  to  defend  Florence  in  the 
horrible  siege  of  1528-30.  We  paused  on  the 
terrace  before  the  church  to  look  at  the  incom- 
parable view  at  our  feet.  Florence  lay  there, 
and  we  could  trace  many  of  the  familiar  land- 
marks. How  often  must  Dante  have  gazed  from 
this  hill  on  his  beloved  city  :  "  Famossissima  e 
bellissima  figlia  di  Roma,"  as  he  called  her. 
She  was  not  so  superb  in  those  days,  but  the 
hills,  with  their  unspeakable  charm  of  colour 
and  line,  must  have  looked  just  as  they  do  now. 
We  know,  from  what  he  himself  says,  that  Dante 
must  have  walked  here  and  climbed  the  steep 
hill,  where  is  now  the  Via  Crucis — the  road  that 
leads  to  this  '  Monte  alle  Croci,'  with  its  churches, 
its  cypresses,  and  its  graves.  We  watched  how 
people  were  going  to  and  fro  with  flowers,  and 
had  felt  puzzled,  until  we  remembered  that  up 
here  is  one  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Florence — 
the  Cimitero  delle  Porte  Sante. 

We  looked  at  the  scene  for  a  few  moments 
more,  and  then  turned  to  spend  some  time  in 
studying  and  admiring  the  beautiful  fa§ade,  and 
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the  fine  position  of  the  church  as  it  stands  firm 
and  serene  on  its  marble  stylobate. 

Before  we  went  inside,  we  tried  to  realise  that, 
at  San  Miniato,  we  must,  first  of  all,  remember 
S.  Benedict  and  his  rule,  as  San  Miniato  was  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  the  old  days.  San 
Miniato  himself,  however,  dates  from  long  before 
S.  Benedict,  as  he  was  martyred  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Villani  tells  the 
story  in  his  own  incomparable  way.  He  begins, 
by  saying  that  "  Florence  was  ruled  long  time 
under  the  government  and  lordship  of  the 
Emperors  of  Rome,  and  ofttimes  the  Emperors 
came  to  sojourn  in  Florence  when  they  were 
journeying  into  Lombardy  and  into  Germany 
and  into  France  to  conquer  provinces."  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  Emperor 
Decius  sojourned  in  Florence,  and  "cruelly 
persecuted  the  Christians,  wheresoever  he  could 
hear  of  them  or  find  them."  The  legend  says 
that  the  blessed  San  Miniato  was  living  as  a 
hermit  near  Florence  in  a  wood  on  the  hill  close 
to  where  his  church  now  stands.  "  This  Blessed 
Miniato  was  first-born  son  to  the  King  of 
Armenia,"  says  Villani.  He  served  in  the 
legions  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and,  having  been 
denounced  as  a  Christian,  he  was  taken  and 
brought  up  before  the  Emperor.  "  Great  gifts 
and  rewards  were  offered  to  him  as  to  a  king's 
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son  to  the  end  he  should  deny  Christ ;  and  he, 
constant  and  firm  in  the  faith,  would  have  none 
of  these  gifts,  but  endured  divers  martyrdoms  ; 
in  the  end  the  said  Decius  caused  him  to  be 
beheaded,  where  now  stands  the  church  of  S. 
Candida  alia  Croce  al  Gorgo  ;  and  many  faithful 
followers  of  Christ  received  martyrdom  at  that 
place."  We  are  then  told  how  the  saint  miracu- 
lously crossed  the  Arno  and  came  up  to  this  hill, 
where  "  he  gave  up  his  soul  to  Christ  and  his 
body  was  there  secretly  buried  by  the  Christians." 
Here,  in  the  "  great  and  noble  church  of  marble  " 
which  we  now  see,  the  body  of  the  Blessed 
Miniato  rests  beneath  the  altar  in  the  crypt, 
having  been  translated  from  the  first  little 
church  that  was  built  in  his  honour.  The 
memories  at  San  Miniato  took  us  back  to  the 
far-off  days  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  when  our 
Saxon  forefathers  were  still  heathen,  and  when 
the  Irish  Bishop  of  Lucca,  San  Frediano,  came 
here  yearly  to  venerate  the  relics  of  the  martyr. 
In  that  older  and  smaller  church  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  made  royal  offerings  in  honour  of 
the  royal  saint. 

The  present  Abbey  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte 
was  begun,  it  seems,  on  the  26th  April  1013, 
close  to  the  older  church,  a  certain  Ildebrando 
or  Alibrando  being  then  Bishop  of  Florence. 
Villani  says  that  the  church  was  begun  "  by  the 
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commandment  and  authority  of  the  Catholic  and 
Holy  Emperor,  Henry  n.  of  Bavaria,  and  of  his 
wife,  the  Holy  Empress,  Gunegonda,  which  was 
reigning  in  those  times ;  and  they  presented  and 
endowed  the  said  church  with  many  rich  posses- 
sions in  Florence  and  in  the  country,  for  the 
good  of  their  souls,  and  caused  the  said  church 
to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt  of  marbles  as  it  is  now  ; 
and  they  caused  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Miniato 
to  be  translated  to  the  altar  which  is  beneath, 
the  vaulting  of  the  said  church,  with  much 
reverence  and  solemnity,  by  the  said  bishop  and 
the  clergy  of  Florence  ;  but  afterwards  the  said 
church  was  completed  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Florence  and  the  stone  steps  were  made  which 
lead  down  by  the  hill ;  and  the  consuls  of  the 
art  of  the  Calimala  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
said  work  of  San  Miniato  and  were  to  protect 


it." 


We  wandered  into  the  church  on  that  lovely 
morning,  and  were  struck  by  its  simple  and 
stately  beauty.  All  was  restful,  with  the  incom- 
parable strength  and  dignity  given  by  the  round 
arch  and  plain  column.  This  Tuscan  Romanesque 
has  assuredly  a  charm  that  holds  its  own  even 
when  compared  with  the  finest  Gothic — if,  in- 
deed, such  comparisons  should  be  made.  There 
is  something  so  calm  and  reasonable  in  the  style  ; 
no  overloading  with  ornaments,  nor  impossible 
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strain  on  the  structure.  But  our  old  argument 
was  beginning  again,  and  in  the  interests  of 
sight-seeing  it  had  to  be  dropped. 

We  marked  the  basilica  form  of  the  church, 
and  noticed  how  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  carried 
on  three  great  arches  which  cross  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  arches  carry  the  very  different  build- 
ing, Henry  vn.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  On 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  faded  frescoes  represent- 
ing various  saints.  Some  of  these  are  still 
recognisable,  such  as  S.  John  Baptist,  S. 
Francis,  S.  Miniato,  S.  Julian,  and  others, 
besides  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of  the 
Madonna  surrounded  by  cherubs. 

At  our  feet  was  a  broad  band  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment, dating  from  1207,  and  inlaid  with  various 
devices,  among  them  the  favourite  Romanesque 
design  of  birds  on  either  side  of  a  tree,  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  front  of  us  was  the 
shrine  or  chapel  made  for  Piero  de'  Medici  in 
1448,  after  a  design  by  Michelozzo,  in  order  to 
hold  the  crucifix,  famous  in  the  beautiful  story 
of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto. 

"What,  more  saints!  Every  other  person 
you  hear  of  is  a  saint,"  exclaimed  the  Conscien- 
tious Objector,  at  the  mention  of  the  last  name. 
We  explained  humbly  that  we  could  not  help 
this  unfortunate  circumstance;  it  was  part  of 
the  business.  But  all  the  same  he  would  have 
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to  be  told  the  story  of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto, 
as  this  oft- told  tale  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
connected  with  Florence.  Besides  this,  he  would 
then  know  who  and  what  Burne-Jones's  "Merci- 
ful Knight"  was.  To  put  it  shortly,  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto  lived  in  the  tenth  century 
and  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Florentine  family. 
His  brother,  whose  name  was  Hugo,  was  assas- 
sinated, and,  according  to  the  savage  rules  of 
*  vendetta,'  it  was  Giovanni's  duty  to  kill  his 
brother's  murderer.  On  Good  Friday  morning 
in  the  year  1018,  Giovanni  was  coming  down 
this  very  hillside,  with  a  few  armed  followers 
for  company.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
he  met  his  brother's  murderer — alone.  The 
enemy  sank  on  his  knees  and  prayed  ;  Giovanni, 
hearing  that  prayer,  forgave  him,  saying,  as  they 
parted  :  "Go  in  peace,  brother ;  and  may  that 
God  who  died  for  us  to-day  upon  the  Cross,  and 
for  whose  love  I  have  pardoned  thee,  seal  our 
reconciliation  in  Heaven,  for  ever." 

When  Giovanni  came  on  to  the  San  Miniato, 
he  went  into  the  church  and  there  knelt  in 
prayer  before  the  great  crucifix.  As  he  prayed 
for  pardon,  the  image  of  the  Crucified  bowed  its 
head,  as  if  accepting  the  sacrifice  Giovanni  had 
made  in  forgiving  the  assassin  of  his  brother. 
Giovanni  became  a  monk  at  San  Miniato,  and 
afterwards  founded  the  famous  Vallombrosan 
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Order — an  Order  which  was  under  the  Bene- 
dictine Kule.  The  crucifix,  as  we  had  already 
learned,  is  now  at  the  church  of  SS.  Trinita. 

Behind  this  shrine  rises  the  choir,  high 
above  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  divided 
from  it  by  an  exquisite  screen  of  inlaid  marble- 
work.  The  white  marble  has  taken  that  soft 
tint  of  old  ivory,  which  only  long  ages  can  give. 

We  came  nearer,  looked  at  the  altar-piece  in 
the  shrine  (in  which  S.  Miniato  and  S.  Giovanni 
Gualberto  both  appear),  and  then  mounted  the 
long  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  choir. 
We  examined  the  screen,  pulpit,  and  the  lectern 
more  closely,  and  tried  to  see  something  of  the 
splendid  inlaid  work.  We  then  walked  round 
the  choir  and  looked  up  at  the  mosaic  in  the 
tribune  —  a  restored  but  beautiful  work  of 
venerable  age,  depicting  our  Lord  in  the  act 
of  benediction,  with  Madonna  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  San  Miniato,  the  martyr  prince, 
offering  his  crown  in  sacrifice  throughout  the 
ages.  Mosaic  is  certainly  a  wonderful  vehicle 
for  symbolical  teaching.  Nothing  so  effectively 
eliminates  the  mere  earthly  element. 

There  are  other  pictures  of  San  Miniato  here 
in  the  choir,  and  one  of  San  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto with  his  crucifix.  The  windows  of  the 
apse  are  interesting,  being  filled  with  trans- 
lucent slabs  of  marble,  so  that  the  light 
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filters  through  them,  dimmed  to  a  dull,  misty 
gold. 

We  then  went  down  to  the  crypt,  which  is 
below  the  choir,  and  which  seems  a  forest  of 
small  and  very  ancient  pillars.  At  the  far  end 
is  the  altar,  beneath  which  San  Miniato  himself 
rests.  Near  him  lie  relics  of  other  victims  of 
the  same  Decian  persecution. 

We  went  next  into  the  little  chapel  of  San 
Jacopo,  built  in  1461  by  Bishop  Alviano  of. 
Florence  to  be  the  burial-place  of  James, 
Cardinal  of  Portugal,  who  died  in  Florence  in 
1459.  This  young  cardinal  was  nephew  of 
King  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  and  stayed  in 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Germany  as  Papal 
Legate.  He  rests  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
tombs, — the  work  of  Antonio  Rossellino, — the 
figure  suggestive  of  exquisite  peace  and  calm, 
while  Madonna,  with  her  Child,  looks  down 
from  the  lovely  framed  bas-relief  above,  sup- 
ported by  flying  angels.  There  is  a  singular 
grace  and  harmony  in  the  whole  design,  we 
thought.  Hardly  less  attractive  did  we  find 
the  Annunciation  on  the  opposite  wall ;  whether 
it  was  by  Pollajuolo  or  Baldovinetti  we  naturally 
were  unable  to  judge.  We  only  knew  that 
it  delighted  us  as  a  very  lovely  representation 
of  a  well-worn  subject.  The  attitude  of  Madonna, 
half  deprecating,  yet  dignified,  is  as  beautiful 
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as  that  of  the  angel.  The  fresco  lends  a  great 
charm  to  the  chapel.  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
floor,  and  on  the  vault  are  four  medallions  by 
Luca  della  Robbia,  representing  the  four  cardinal 
virtues. 

We  then  managed  to  get  some  one  to  open 
the  sacristy  door  for  us,  as  we  particularly 
wished  to  see  the  frescoes  of  the  Miracles  of  S. 
Benedict  by  Spinello  Aretino,  "  the  last  great 
creation  of  the  genuine  School  of  Giotto,"  as 
Mr.  Gardner  calls  them.  And  lovely  indeed 
they  are — and  instructive,  too,  for  people  who 
know  so  little  of  the  Saints  and  of  stories  that 
for  so  long  moulded  the  thoughts  of  our 
ancestors.  Apart  from  their  actual  grace  and 
beauty,  these  frescoes  suggest  many  reflections, 
and  set  one  inquiring  why  such  works  are  not 
produced  now,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  our 
barrenness.  But  that  is  a  hackneyed  question, 
and  your  answer  depends  upon  whether  you  are 
of  a  pessimistic  or  optimistic  disposition. 

We  tried  to  compare  the  frescoes  with  what 
we  could  recall  of  Giotto's  works  at  Padua, 
Assisi,  and  else  where  in  Florence,  with  a  growing 
amazement  at  the  wealth  of  beauty  stored  in 
every  corner  of  this  wonderful  city. 

When  we  came  out  again,  we  looked  once 
more  at  the  entrancing  view,  promising  our- 
selves that  we  would  return  some  evening  at 
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sunset.  We  noticed  the  rather  trivial  monu- 
ment to  Giusti  on  the  left  of  the  door,  and 
then  turned  to  look  at  the  campanile,  a  fine 
but  ruinous  tower,  rebuilt  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo  in 
1519  to  replace  one  which  fell  in  1499.  We 
walked  along  to  where  we  could  see  the  old, 
square  Episcopal  Palace,  which  rises  close  behind 
the  church.  This  was  built  in  1294  by  Bishop 
Andrea  Mozzi,  and  for  long  years  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Mozzi  family.  It  then  passed  to 
the  Benedictines,  and  from  them  to  the  Olive- 
tan  monks,  who  held  it  until  the  sixteenth 
century. 

When  we  finally  left  San  Miniato,  we  found 
that  we  were  still  too  early  to  invade  our  hosts 
at  the  Gamberaja,  so  we  thought  we  would  look 
at  the  Franciscan  church,  San  Salvatore  al 
Monte,  which  stands  only  a  little  way  down 
the  hill,  close  to  Michelangelo's  fortifications,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  tall  cypress  avenue.  We  went 
along  the  road  below  the  fortress  wall,  where 
the  carriages  wait  for  visitors,  and  witnessed 
a  most  amusing  mock  scuffle  among  the  drivers. 
Their  good-humoured  teasing  and  clowning 
made  a  kind  of  Shakespearian  interlude  between 
our  very  serious  studies.  We  tore  ourselves 
away  from  this  unexpected  comedy  and  were 
quite  sobered  down  again  by  our  walk  between 
the  solemn  cypresses,  and  in  a  fitting  disposition 
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to  look  at  this  fine  church,  which  has  been  so 
justly  admired. 

The  church  and  adjoining  convent  were 
founded  by  one  Quaratesi  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  were  built  from  designs 
by  Simone  del  Pollajuolo,  called  II  Cronaca.  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  Quaratesi.  He  offered 
to  contribute  a  very  large  sum  towards  building 
the  fa9ade  of  Santa  Croce  on  condition  that  the 
arms  of  his  family  should  appear  in  the  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  monks  and  the  great  guilds 
apparently  disapproved  of  this  as  savouring  of 
self-advertisement,  so  Quaratesi  withdrew  his 
offer,  and  founded  the  church  of  San  Salvatore. 
It  seems  as  if  the  poor  man  had  been  rather 
harshly  snubbed,  considering  how  usual  it  is  for 
founders  and  donors  to  be  represented  in  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  little  human  nature  changes — 
and  how  slowly. 

As  to  the  church  itself,  there  was  a  sense  of 
peace  and  simplicity  in  the  lofty  and  rather  bare- 
looking  building,  robbed,  they  say,  of  its  chief 
art  treasures,  which  are  now  at  the  Uffizi.  An 
office  had  just  ended ;  one  or  two  brown-robed 
friars  passed  and  repassed  before  the  altar.  One 
of  them  talked  for  a  moment  with  a  girl  who 
had  come  to  confession,  and  seemed  to  be  gently 
expostulating  with  her.  This  girl  and  her  com- 
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panion  knelt  at  one  end  of  the  altar-rail, 
occasionally  interrupting  their  devotions  by 
turning  to  make  some  remark  to  one  another, 
puzzling  our  Northern  minds  by  that  odd  mix- 
ture of  devoutness  and  apparent  irreverence  we 
had  so  often  observed  in  the  worshippers  in 
Italian  churches.  Perhaps  these  people  are  really 
more  at  home  in  church  than  we  are,  and  see  no 
harm  in  behaving  as  they  like,  so  long  as  they 
attend  at  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  service. 

When  we  left  the  church,  we  sought  vaguely 
for  the  way  up  the  hill,  but  had  to  confess  our- 
selves beaten,  and  were  reduced  to  asking,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  steadily  along  the  whole  way, 
of  every  one  we  met.  Two  very  kind  and 
charming-mannered  girls  actually  retraced  their 
steps  and  went  a  short  way  with  us  ;  they  gave 
us  an  illustration  of  the  natural  and  perfectly 
unselfconscious  courtesy  which  seems  the  birth- 
right of  most  Italians,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station.  The  walk,  winding  round  and  round 
and  dipping  up  and  down  among  the  hills 
behind  San  Miniato,  was  a  very  delightful  one. 
Part  of  the  path  was  very  like  our  own  English 
lanes,  with  hedges  that  looked  quite  homely  and 
familiar.  But  the  presence  of  cypress,  ilex,  and 
olives,  and  also  a  certain  massive  simplicity  in 
the  buildings,  reminded  us  that  we  were  in  the 
South.  A.  remarked  on  the  absence  of  "  pretty  " 
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houses,  and  we  asked  her  if  she  really  preferred 
the  mixture  of  Swiss  chalet  and  feudal  castle 
which  is  too  often  the  pretty  house  at  home. 
She  maintained  that  these  Tuscan  houses  were 
too  plain  and  severe  in  appearance,  and  when 
some  one  said  that  that  was  one  of  their  great 
advantages,  she  asked  what  we  thought  of 
Venice.  This  rather  puzzled  us,  and  we  turned 
to  consider  the  intricacies  of  the  road,  which 
soon  absorbed  most  of  our  attention.  We  ruth- 
lessly bothered  the  people  we  met,  making 
uncouth  attempts  at  speaking  Italian — and  got 
the  best  help  from  two  joyous  and  loud-voiced 
boys,  who  were  driving  in  a  queer  little  country 
cart.  With  their  aid,  and  with  further  directions 
about  a  "cancello"  from  a  little  girl,  we  finally 
rang  at  the  said  ' '  cancello,"  and  were  much 
relieved  to  see  a  familiar  face  appear  at  the  door. 
The  house  (plain,  alas,  outside  !)  was  very 
attractive  inside,  having  big  and  slightly  austere 
rooms,  furnished  without  the  distracting  super- 
abundance of  useless  odds  and  ends  that  almost 
make  a  nightmare  of  many  of  our  English  rooms. 
The  house  was  set  in  a  kind  of  half  field,  half 
garden,  with  an  olive  plantation  sloping  away 
to  the  south.  Close  behind  the  house  was  a 
more  special  flower-garden,  square,  with  the 
house  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  the  village  church 
with  its  campanile  closing  in  the  third.  On  the 
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south  it  was  open.  Narcissus,  tulips,  stocks, 
and  wall-flowers  were  in  bloom  ;  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  had  fruit  hanging  on  them,  and  all 
this  sweetness  beneath  the  clear  sky  and  bright 
spring  sunshine.  The  enchanting  feeling  of 
room  to  breathe,  both  for  body  and  soul,  came 
over  us,  as  it  always  does  in  places  where  the 
atmosphere  is  large  and  simple,  and  where  life 
is  not  overloaded  with  burdensome  accessories. 

After  our  "colazione" — a  meal  served  in  Italian 
fashion,  and  not  in  the  perfectly  neutral  and 
cosmopolitan  style  of  the  hotels — we  strolled 
about  the  village  a  little,  and  walked  among  the 
vines  and  olives  in  the  garden,  feeling  as  if  it 
were  a  blissful  dream.  Later  on,  our  friends 
guided  us  to  the  Torre  del  Gallo — that  square, 
massive  tower  which  is  visible  from  most  places 
in  Florence,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Ghibelline 
family  of  the  Galli,  and,  in  later  days,  used  by 
Galileo  as  his  observatory,  when  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  in  Arcetri  by  order  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  old  tower  has  been  restored,  and  many 
interesting  relics  and  mementoes  of  Galileo  have 
been  collected  there,  among  them  being  the  well- 
known  portrait  by  Sustermans.  One  of  the  doors 
belonged  to  Machiavelli's  library,  and  was  rescued 
when  Machiavelli's  house  in  the  Via  Guicciardini 
was  modernised  and  spoilt.  That  library  door 
brings  back  the  picture  of  the  man  who  was  wont 
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to  lay  aside  his  everyday  garments  when  he  went 
into  his  library,  and,  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
books,  put  on  a  dress  that  had  not  the  dust 
of  a  rough  work-a-day  world  upon  it.  What  a 
delightful  tribute  to  the  majesty  of  literature  ! 

We  were  led  past  Galileo's  villa,  "  II  Giojello," 
or  The  Gem,  where  he  lived  for  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  and  where,  as  every  one  tells  you, 
Milton  came  to  visit  him  when  he  was  in 
Florence  in  1638.  We  then  struggled  with  our 
path-finding  once  more,  and  had  an  entrancing 
walk  among  blossoms,  spring  flowers,  and 
silvery  olives,  with  the  melting  lines  of  the 
Tuscan  hills  showing  on  either  side.  We 
finally  found  ourselves  climbing  the  steep  road 
that  led  to  our  second  halting-place — a  very 
fine  villa  high  on  the  hill  above  Arcetri.  This 
was  a  much  larger  and  more  imposing  house 
than  the  villa  at  the  Gamberaja  ;  it  clearly  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  an  Italian,  but  did  not. 

We  sat  for  a  time  on  a  terrace  garden  shaded 
by  thick  trees.  Along  the  terrace  there  ran  a 
wall,  on  which  were  boxes  filled  with  daffodils 
and  other  vernal  flowers.  On  one  hand  the 
hill  rose  yet  farther  beyond  us,  but  the  finest 
view  was  hidden  by  the  house  and  the  trees. 
There  we  sat,  making  conversation — a  common- 
place foreground  against  a  background  which 
suggested  many  dramatic  possibilities.  You 
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felt  as  if  something  great  and  immediate  must 
happen  ;  the  very  air  was  full  of  it.     Something, 
indeed,  did   happen.     I  would   not  venture   to 
call  it  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
—but  a  door  swung  open,  and  out  came — not 
a  knight — not   a  mitred   and   sainted   abbot — 
but  the  butler  with  the  tea.     However,  we  were 
not  so  romantic  as  to  disdain  the  tea,  and  after- 
wards  went  to   see  some  of  the  rooms,  which 
were  spacious   and  shadowy,  and  furnished,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  the  Tuscan  style.     We  then  went  out  on  to 
the   splendid  loggia,  from  which  the  view  was 
quite    superb.     We   gazed   out   over   the   long 
lines   of  the  Tuscan  landscape,  over   hills   that 
seemed  to  bring  a  distant  whisper  of  Umbria. 
Shades  of  blue,  of  brown,  of  transparent,  rosy 
purple,  mingled   in  those  long,  sinuous   ranges 
of  hills  that   almost   seemed  to  melt  into   the 
soft   radiance  of  the  afternoon  sky.     Below  us 
sank   the   valley,  with  the  vivid  green  of  the 
corn    glinting    in    sunlit    patches   beneath   the 
sweep   of    the    bending    olives.     Square,    solid 
houses   showed    here   and   there,    and    all   was 
bathed  in  the  incomparable  light  of  an  Italian 
spring,  the  hour  verging  towards  sunset.     The 
charm   of  it   all   remained  as   acute  as   it  was 
inscrutable — that  "  soave  austero  "  which  defies 
analysis,  and  which,  in  some  form,  seems  to  lie 
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at  the  root  of  all  beauty  and  achievement.  You 
think,  if  you  look  long  enough,  that  you  will  at 
last  understand  some  great  secret,  some  "word 
that  makes  all  things  new,"  and  that  will  unlock 
all  mysteries — and  a  sudden,  strange  exhilara- 
tion possesses  you.  Why  must  so  gracious  a 
vision  ever  fade  ?  I  thought  of  Petrarch's 

"Poco  manco,  ch'  io  non  rimasi  in  cielo." 

But  while  we  fell  silent  and  watched,  some  one 
within  began  to  play  a  study  of  Liszt's — one 
that  has  in  it  a  strain  that  seems  to  come  from 
the  realm  of  the  "days  that  are  no  more." 
Altogether  it  was  too  much,  this  wild  Slavonic 
music  and  the  Tuscan  landscape ;  L.  and  I 
turned  and  bade  farewell  to  our  hostess,  and 
went  hurriedly  down  the  steep  gravel  path,  and 
so,  by  degrees,  to  the  Viale  and  to  the  prosaic 
tramway  aspect  of  life. 

We  had  recovered  our  equanimity  somewhat 
by  this  time,  and  moreover  we  met  the  other 
half  of  our  quartet,  who  had  not  paid  the  last 
visit  with  us.  We  thought  we  would  finish  a 
good  day's  work  and  play  by  looking  in  at  the 
little  church  of  San  Leonardo  in  Arcetri,  to 
which  we  were  quite  near.  This  would  be  on 
our  way  back,  too — if,  indeed,  it  was  not  too 
late  to  get  in.  The  church  was  closed,  but  we 
were  told  to  ring  at  the  cottage  close  by,  and  a 
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little  peaceful  persuasion  caused  the  door  to  be 
opened.  The  chief  thing  we  sought  here  was 
the  curious  old  pulpit,  which  is  adorned  with 
twelfth-century  carvings,  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  pulpit  sculpture  now  remaining.  This 
pulpit  was  brought  from  the  church  of  San 
Piero  Scheraggio,  which  church,  as  we  knew, 
once  stood  near  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
and  was  partly  demolished  when  the  palazzo 
was  built.  The  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Florence  from  Fiesole  in  1010,  at 
which  time  the  Florentines  also  brought  the 
Fiesolan  carroccio  to  Florence,  placing  it  in 
that  same  church,  as  Villani  tells  us.  The 
reliefs  on  the  pulpit,  which  are  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  we  tried  to  compare  them  with  those  we 
had  seen  at  Pistoja  and  elsewhere,  wondering 
where  the  original  inspiration  came  from.  Of 
the  pictures  we  saw  but  little,  as  the  light  was 
no  longer  good,  but  we  made  out  the  picture  of 
Madonna  dropping  her  girdle  to  S.  Thomas, 
and  that  of  Madonna  with  S.  Leonard. 

Our  ramble  ended  by  a  long,  steep,  and  most 
delightful  walk  down  the  Via  San  Leonardo, 
through  the  old  Porta  di  San  Giorgio,  with  its 
fresco  on  the  one  side  and  the  excellent  relief 
of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  the  other. 
This  gate  was  in  the  old  wall,  and  is  close  to 
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Duke  Ferdinand  i.'s  Fortezza  di  San  Giorgio, 
built  for  him  in  1590. 

The  way  is  most  picturesque  and  beautiful, 
winding  down  between  walls,  over  which  you 
see  the  trees  of  the  adjoining  gardens,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  brilliant  touch  of  flower  or 
blossom.  Once  past  the  Porta  San  Giorgio, 
the  roadway  turns  into  a  steep  and  narrow 
street,  down  which  we  walked,  marking  Galileo's 
house,  over  which  is  an  inscription  stating  that 
Galileo  was  visited  here  by  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  inscription  amused  us,  somehow.  It  seemed 
to  assume  that  the  grand-ducal  visit  was  such 
an  honour  to  Galileo!  "Nous  avons  change" 
tout  cela,"  with  a  vengeance. 

Our  walk  finished  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
which  we  crossed,  bidding  one  another  good 
night  in  the  Piazza  Signoria,  and  feeling  well 
satisfied  with  our  day. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SANTA  CROCE 

"Unto  each  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown 

The  just  Fate  gives  ; 
Whoso   takes   the   world's  life   on   him   and   his  own  lays 

down, 
He,  dying  so,  lives." 

SWINBURNE,  "  Super  Flumina  Babylonia." 

WE  had  already  paid  homage  to  S.  Francis  at 
the  church  of  Ognissanti,  but  remembering  the 
panegyrics  in  Paradise  11  and  12,  and  seeing 
how  great  place  and  glory  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Dominic  enjoy,  not  only  in  Dante's  poem,  but  in 
the  Church  at  large,  I  insisted  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  pay  a  visit  to  either  one  or  the  other. 
So  this  morning  we  decided  to  go  to  Santa  Croce. 
The  Conscientious  Objector  was  heard  to  mutter 
that  S.  Francis  was  nob  indigenous  to  Florence, 
or  even  to  Tuscany,  and  that  moreover  he  was 
getting  "  overdone."  We  caught  the  murmur, 
and  answered  firmly  that  if  S.  Francis  had 
been  taken  up  of  late  by  fashionable  folk,  that 
was  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault. 
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In  the  course  of  our  talk,  we  stumbled  upon 
the  fact  that  every  town  has  its  spiritual 
atmosphere — a  fact  abundantly  evident  to  people 
who  are  sensitive  to  these  things.  Florence,  for 
example,  does  not  "feel"  at  all  like  Assisi, 
Perugia,  Domremy,  Lincoln,  or  Siena — no,  not 
even  when  you  are  at  San  Marco.  Amid  all  its 
intellectual  glories,  you  are  never  conscious  of 
that  same  indefinable  spiritual  possession  which 
lays  hold  upon  you  in  those  places  :  the  genius 
of  Florence  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  quite  another 
quality.  This  discussion  took  place  at  the 
corner  of  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  where  we  were 
gazing  at  the  Arno  and  at  the  whole  gracious 
scene.  The  river  was  pale  green,  with  plenty 
of  water,  so  that  it  was  in  full  beauty.  The  old 
houses  opposite  were  still  in  shadow,  while  San 
Miniato  and  the  fortress  towered  above,  dim  in 
a  mist  of  light.  We  turned  half  regretfully 
away  and  went  up  the  Via  de'  Benci  into  the 
oblong  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  once  alive  with 
scenes  of  festivity  and  of  political  faction,  now 
a  somewhat  forsaken-looking  place,  in  spite  of 
Dante's  statue  and  the  great  church  which  faces 
you  as  you  turn  into  the  Piazza.  It  takes  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  people  this  quiet  square 
with  the  joyous  or  otherwise  excited  crowds  of 
former  centuries.  You  might  perhaps  picture 
the  popular  assembly  when  the  Primo  Popolo 
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first  came  into  being,  as  Villani  describes  it.  He 
tells  us  that  when  the  host  of  the  Ghibellines 
came  back  to  Florence  they  "  crushed  the  people 
with  insupportable  burdens,  taxes,  and  imposts 
.  .  .  and  besides  all  this  they  of  the  House  of 
Uberti  and  all  other  Ghibelline  nobles  tyrannised 
over  the  people  with  ruthless  extortion  and 
violence  and  outrage.  Wherefore  the  good 
citizens  of  Florence,  tumultuously  gathering 
together,  assembled  themselves  at  the  church' 
of  San  Firenze  ;  but  not  daring  to  remain  there 
because  of  the  power  of  the  Uberti,  they  went 
and  took  their  stand  at  the  church  of  the  Minor 
Friars  at  Santa  Croce."  He  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how  the  people  forcibly  elected  thirty-six 
corporals  of  the  people,  took  away  the  rule  from 
the  Podesta,  and  removed  all  the  officials. 
"And  this  done  with  no  further  conflict  they 
ordained  and  created  a  popular  government 
with  certain  new  ordinances  and  statutes."  As 
Villani  adds,  "  this  was  done  on  the  20th  day 
of  October,  the  year  of  Christ  1250." 

Again,  letting  your  thoughts  travel  on  to 
1342,  you  might  see  Walter  de  Brienne,  Duke  of 
Athens,  come  forth  from  the  convent  where  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  assemble  his  followers 
here,  and  march  them  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
where  he  got  himself  proclaimed  Lord  of  Florence. 
The  Florentines  certainly  made  short  work  of 
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this  gentleman,  although  they  owed  his  hateful 
rule  to  their  own  feuds. 

But  the  tall,  grey,  silent  houses  do  not  suggest 
the  scene  of  a  joust  given  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
in  honour  of  his  marriage,  neither  do  they 
conjure  up  the  brilliant  vision  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  triumphing  in  the  lists  while  a  crowd  of 
Florentine  beauties  looked  on.  It  was  in  this 
piazza,  too,  that  a  kind  of  football,  the  "  Giuoco 
del  Calcio,"  used  to  be  played. 

The  statue  of  Dante  commemorates  the 
sixth  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth — an  anni- 
versary that  fell  in  the  early  days  of  Italian 
unity  and  freedom.  This  fact  possibly  interested 
us  even  more  than  it  might  have  done,  because 
of  a  very  precious  relic  possessed  by  a  member 
of  the  party,  namely,  a  little  handful  of  the  dust 
that  once  surrounded  the  wooden  box  containing 
Dante's  bones,  which  box  was  found  at  Ravenna 
in  that  very  same  year,  1865.  One  who  was 
present  at  Ravenna  at  the  time  had  brought 
home  to  England  this  handful  of  grey  earth  for 
love  of  the  "  altissimo  poeta." 

The  fa£ade  of  the  church  is  very  hard  in 
outline,  very  black  and  white ;  we  decided  that 
it  did  not  please  us,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
inside  the  building.  My  impression  of  Santa 
Croce  on  a  former  visit  had  been  one  of  gloom 
and  shadow,  but  that  was  a  hurried  afternoon 
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glimpse,  when  light  was  failing.  This  early 
morning  was  brilliant  and  glorious,  and  the 
great  church  was  flooded  with  the  light  that 
poured  in  through  the  row  of  lofty  chapels  which 
face  you  as  you  enter.  The  design  of  the 
church,  severe  almost  to  sternness  in  its  noble 
simplicity,  is  no  uncommon  one  in  Italian 
Gothic  churches  of  the  time;  the  plan,  which 
is  that  of  a  T  cross,  reminded  us  of  the  churches 
of  San  Francesco  and  San  Domenico  at  Siena, 
save  that  in  this  Florentine  church  the  austerity 
of  outline  is  modified  by  the  decoration  and  the 
monuments.  The  whole  effect  is  very  impres- 
sive, though  not  entirely  pleasing. 

Here,  as  again  and  again  during  our  rambles, 
we  were  struck  with  the  munificence  of  past 
ages  and  the  great  place  occupied  by  the  arts  in 
the  lives  of  our  ancestors.  Here,  for  example, 
was  this  church,  which  they  had  made  a  very 
storehouse  of  splendid  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  church  was  founded  on  Holy  Cross  day, 
1297,  on  a  site  where  once  stood  the  shrine  of 
that  great  Franciscan  saint,  Anthony  of  Padua. 
The  architects  were,  first,  the  great  Arnolfo 
himself,  and,  later  on,  Giotto — so  genius  was  not 
lacking  in  the  makers. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  abstain  altogether 
from  walking  about,  so  profane  did  it  seem  to 
march  ruthlessly  over  the  priceless  tombstones 
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in  the  floor — grave  and   stately   figures  of  old 
and  famous  Florentines,  set  in   their  exquisite 
frames  of  inlaid  marbles.    Some  one  began  read- 
ing Ruskin's  remarks    on   these  matters,  when 
the   Conscientious    Objector   suddenly   declared 
that  he  was  sick   and   tired    of  being  ordered 
about  by  Ruskin,  and  was  going  to  look  at  the 
things  he  liked  himself.     "  If  I  have  got  to  look 
at  all  those  frescoes,  I  shall  go   mad,"    he  an- 
nounced, firmly  turning   his   back   upon  them. 
This  awful  heresy  left  us  speechless ;  but  as  we 
observed  a   highly  cultured   Englishwoman    in 
short  skirts  and  hair  to  match,  evidently  ready 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication,  we 
left  it  to  her.     We  had  to  admit,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Conscientious  Objector  managed  to  pick 
out  for  his  own  special  delectation  some  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  church,  such  as  the  glorious 
pulpit   by   Benedetto    da    Majano,    Donatello's 
Annunciation,    the     monuments    to    Leonardo 
Bruni   and   Carlo   Marsuppini,   and   the  lovely 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Antonio  Rossellino  set 
against   the   first   pillar   on    the   right   as   you 
go  in. 

We  began  by  identifying  the  chief  monuments 
as  we  walked  up  the  nave,  and  the  usual  com- 
parison with  Westminster  Abbey  at  once 
occurred  to  us.  We  did  not,  however,  feel  the 
resemblance  very  keenly — there  are  more  names 
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of  world-wide  fame  at  Santa  Croce,  and  many  of 
the  monuments  are  by  really  great  artists ;  but 
there  is  no  royal  saint  with  his  kingly  descend- 
ants resting  in  an  august  circle  round  him  in 
earth  brought  from  Holy  Land,  no  ever-widen- 
ing throb  of  national  life.  You  do  not  quite 
understand  why  Santa  Croce  should  be  the 
burial  -  place  of  Italy's  most  illustrious  dead. 
Why  not  the  Duomo,  or  Santa  Maria  Novella  ? 
The  reason  is  not  obvious,  as  at  Westminster. 

Those  who  come  to  Santa  Croce  need  no  fresh 
enumeration  of  the  famous  men  who  either  rest 
or  are  commemorated  there,  although  it  almost 
startles  you  when  you  really  find  yourself  stand- 
ing beside  the  graves  or  monuments  of  Galileo 
Galilei,  Macchiavelli,  Michelangelo,  Dante,  Al- 
fieri,  Leon  Battista  Alberti — not  to  mention 
names  eminent  more  especially  in  Florentine 
history.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  we  feel 
nearer  to  the  illustrious  departed  at  the  places 
of  their  burial  ?  They,  of  all  men,  are  so  dis- 
tinctly and  undeniably  alive,  and  in  nowise 
imprisoned  in  their  six  feet  of  earth. 

The  wonderful  frescoes  with  which  some  of  the 
chapels  are  adorned  have  often  been  eloquently 
described  and  fully  noted  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  them.  We  obediently  took  our  books 
and  worked  conscientiously  at  the  Bardi  and 
Peruzzi  Chapels  and  their  marvels  before  looking 
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at  any  others,  as  we  wished  to  learn  more  about 
Giotto.  Here  I  will  only  set  down  what  pleased 
us  most,  namely,  the  splendid  Assumption  of 
S.  John  in  the  Peruzzi  Chapel  (in  which  the 
histories  of  the  two  S.  Johns  are  depicted),  and 
the  S.  Louis  of  France  and  the  S.  Clara  in  the 
Bardi  Chapel,  where  the  frescoes  are  devoted  to 
the  history  of  S.  Francis. 

We  then  went  into  the  choir,  which  differs 
only  slightly  in  size  from  the  rest  of  the  row  of 
chapels,  excepting  in  height.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  but  they  are 
very  interesting,  as  they  illustrate  the  wonderful 
legend  of  the  Holy  Cross — a  legend  which  greatly 
influenced  the  medieval  mind.  As  is  fitting  in 
a  Franciscan  church,  dedicated  in  the  name  of 
Holy  Cross,  the  attention  of  the  faithful  seems 
to  be  directed  mainly  to  those  two  thoughts — 
Holy  Cross  and  S.  Francis — they  follow  you 
everywhere. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  did  not  make 
at  all  a  proper  and  regular  round  of  the  church, 
for  we  now  turned  back  to  the  Baroncelli  Chapel, 
where  are  Taddeo  Gaddi's  grand  frescoes  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  We  then 
went  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
where  I  fear  the  faded  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Gaddi 
interested  us  less  than  the  monument  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany — always  a  dramatic  figure  to 
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people  of  a  Jacobite  turn  of  mind.  We  also 
liked  the  terra-cotta  statues  of  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Bernardino,  which  again  emphasised  the  Fran- 
ciscan character  of  the  church. 

We  found  that  this  was  the  point  at  which 
we  were  expected  to  go  into  the  Sacristy  and 
the  Medici  Chapel,  which  are  entered  from  a 
door  close  by.  As  we  gave  the  usual  tourist 
glance  round  the  chapel  built  for  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  by  Michelozzo,  L.  waved  his  hands 
despairingly,  exclaiming :  "  Why,  this  wants  a 
morning  to  itself ;  I  simply  can't  look  at  any- 
thing more."  However,  as  the  treasures  of  the 
Medici  Chapel  are  chiefly  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas, and  not  frescoes,  we  felt  it  a  relief  and 
refreshment  after  struggling  with  so  many 
pictures.  We  lingered  over  Mino  da  Fiesole's 
beautiful  Ciborium,  and  the  exquisite  terra-cotta 
of  Madonna  crowned  by  the  hands  of  Angels. 
We  also  looked  attentively  at  the  Coronation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin — a  picture  attributed  to 
Giotto.  These  are  only  some  few  of  the  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  in  the  chapel. 

We  went  into  the  Sacristy,  but  we  felt  that 
any  detailed  study  of  the  old  pictures  by  Orcagna, 
Giotto,  and  others,  and  of  the  fine  frescoes  of  the 
life  of  Madonna  by  Giovanni  da  Milano  in  the 
Rinuccini  Chapel,  must  be  left  to  another  day  if 
we  wished  to  remember  anything  at  all.  So  we 
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turned  back  —  looked  at  Donatello's  famous 
wooden  crucifix  in  the  transept  chapel,  and 
again  at  some  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
monuments,  especially  those  of  Leonardo  Bruni 
and  Carlo  Marsuppini.  Then  feeling  that  we 
had  taken  in  as  much  of  the  church  as  was 
possible  on  a  first  visit,  we  passed  through  the 
door  on  the  south  side  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  cloister.  It  was  very  delicious  to  come  out 
into  this  cloister-walk,  to  see  the  lights  and 
shadows  play  on  the  grass  and  trees  of  the 
court,  and  to  mark  how  the  roofs  and  campanile 
were  outlined  against  the  tender  blue  of  the 
sky  :  "  What  are  all  our  contrivings,  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  books,"  forsooth,  when  compared 
to  the  golden  and  azure  of  a  matchless  April 
day !  But  you  have  to  live  a  long  time  in  a 
town  before  you  learn  that  very  elementary 
truth. 

Well,  here  we  were,  walking  in  this  long, 
raised  portico  and  looking  at  the  cloister,  which, 
though  much  altered,  was  originally  built  by 
Arnolfo.  Close  by  was  the  graceful  entrance  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pazzi,  built  by  Brunelleschi 
in  1410  for  Messer  Andrea  de'  Pazzi,  one  of  that 
famous  family  whose  later  records  were  so 
tragic.  It  was  this  same  Andrea  de'  Pazzi  who 
commissioned  Brunelleschi  to  build  the  Pazzi 
Palace  in  the  Via  del  Proconsolo. 
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This  domed  chapel  in  the  Santa  Croce  cloister 
is  of  beautiful  design  and  proportion.  A  frieze 
of  angels'  heads  by  Donatello  and  Desiderio  di 
Settignano  adorns  the  portico,  and  round  the 
interior  are  Luca  della  Robbia's  figures  of  the 
Evangelists  and  heads  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

It  was  here  that  the  conspirator  Jacopo  di 
Pazzi  was  buried  after  his  awful  death ;  and 
thence  his  body  was  torn  by  the  mob,  who 
declared  that  a  judgment  had  come  upon  the 
city  for  allowing  so  foul  a  murderer  to  rest  in 
consecrated  earth.  The  gruesome  scenes  that 
followed  need  no  repetition,  and  the  peaceful 
surroundings  of  this  silent  chapel  certainly  do 
not  harmonise  with  such  histories.  The  chapel 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a  Chapter-house,  not 
only  for  the  convent,  but  for  the  Franciscan 
Order  generally. 

After  our  visit  to  the  chapel,  we  walked  out 
again  into  the  charming  cloister  garden,  where 
the  flowers  peep  out  among  the  grass  and  the 
dwarf  cypresses  with  which  the  garden  is  set. 
We  should  have  liked  to  linger  here,  but  relent- 
less time  swept  us  into  the  ancient  refectory  of 
the  monastery,  now  called  the  Opera  di  Santa 
Croce — a  very  uninspiring  name,  almost  as 
depressing  as  the  thought  of  the  barracks  of  which 
Brunelleschi's  splendid  Renaissance  cloisters  now 
form  a  part. 
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We  were  growing  a  little  restive,  and  did  not 
stay  very  long  in  the  refectory,  except  to  have 
a  good  look  at  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper, 
attributed  to  either  Giotto  or  to  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
The  picture  is  curiously  typical  of  many  of  its 
successors  in  its  arrangement  and  composition, 
and  it  interested  us  to  try  to  recall  what  we 
could  of  later  works.  We  also  saw  the  St. 
Eustace  by  Andrea  del  Castagno  and  some  of 
the  more  specially  Franciscan  pictures. 

Coming  out  once  more,  we  tried  to  realise  the 
Franciscan  character  of  the  place ;  we  reminded 
ourselves  that  San  Bernardino  of  Siena  had 
been  here,  and  that  in  the  church  we  had  seen 
the  famous  monogram  designed  by  him  —  the 
I.H.S. — which,  so  we  were  told,  he  had  himself 
placed  on  the  former  fa£ade.  But  somehow  we 
always  had  the  sense  of  being  dominated  by 
intellectual  force  rather  than  by  religious 
emotion  or  spiritual  insight,  which  last  are  so 
strong  an  influence  at  Assisi,  for  example. 

Two  popes  had  once  been  monks  here  :  one 
was  Felix  Peretti,  afterwards  the  formidable 
Sixtus  v.  ;  the  other  was  Pope  Clement  xiv.,  who, 
it  is  said,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  zeal  for 
humanitarian  reform.  Having  suppressed  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  1773,  he  himself  was  rather 
mysteriously  suppressed  very  soon  afterwards. 
But  let  us  hope  that  this  story  may  possibly  be 
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a  libel.  We  remembered  Canova's  monument 
to  this  pope  in  the  SS.  Apostoli  at  Rome,  and 
we  thought  he  had  probably  been  much  happier 
as  a  gentle  Franciscan  friar  here  at  Santa  Croce 
than  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Before  making  our  way  towards  the  Porte 
Santa  Croce  he  wandered  about  a  little  in  the 
streets  near,  and  found  the  Borgo  Allegri,  of 
which  the  charming  Cimabue  story  is  told. 
People  know  too  much  nowadays,  and  are 
merciless  in  scattering  one's  cherished  illusions. 
The  picture,  it  seems,  is  not  by  Cimabue  at  all, 
and  so  the  procession  down  Borgo  Allegri  with 
the  beautiful  Madonna  is  but  a  fairy  tale.  Let 
us  believe  it,  however,  together  with  Mrs. 
Browning  and  all  nice-minded  people. 

We  turned  into  the  Via  dell1  Agnolo,  to  find 
the  beautiful  tabernacle  by  Luca  della  Robbia 
which  is  on  one  of  the  houses,  and  then  sought 
out  Michelangelo's  house  in  the  neighbouring 
Via  Ghibellina ;  but  a  visit  to  the  little  museum 
arranged  within  was  postponed  to  a  future 
occasion.  It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  we 
went  off  in  search  of  lunch  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  scene  of  our  afternoon's  plans.  As  the  day 
was  fine  and  the  cold  wind  had  abated,  we  went 
down  to  Porta  alia  Croce,  took  the  tram  for  a 
short  distance,  and  adventured  ourselves  into 
an  open-air  restaurant  near  the  Barriera  Aretina, 
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whence  we  could  quickly  reach  St.  Salvi.  The 
Conscientious  Objector  and  A.  were  nervous 
about  this,  reminding  us  of  a  restaurant  into 
which  we  had  once  lured  them  in  Venice,  where, 
they  said,  the  dish  first  set  before  them  was  just 
like  Caliban's  mess  of  whelks.  However,  they 
soon  became  reassured,  for  we  had  an  excellent 
Italian  "  colazione,"  no  whelks  anywhere  visible. 
We  admitted,  however,  when  pressed,  that  a 
fellow  guest  at  the  next  table  was  not  unlike 
Caliban,  but  for  this  coincidence  we  could  not 
be  held  responsible.  An  orthodox  siesta  was 
hardly  to  be  thought  of,  but  we  sat  lazily  for 
a  while,  half  dreaming  of  the  many  things,  new 
and  old,  we  had  seen  that  morning,  and  watch- 
ing with  a  half-unconscious  attention  what  was 
going  on  around  us.  The  modern  surroundings 
do  not  fuse  very  easily  with  medieval  memories, 
and  yet  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how  short 
the  centuries  are ! 

At  last  we  rose,  as  if  roused  by  a  challenge, 
and  declared  that  we  must  go  on  to  St.  Salvi. 
We  found  that  it  was  not  very  far  to  wTalk,  and 
so  set  out  for  the  once  famous  convent,  founded 
by  San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  and  occupied  of  old 
by  the  Vallombrosan  monks.  These  monks  of 
St.  Salvi  must  have  been  determined  people, 
for  in  the  eleventh  century  they  declined  to 
receive  a  certain  Bishop  of  Florence,  one  Pietro 
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Mezzabarba,  on  the  ground  that  his  election  was 
simoniacal.  In  this  they  were  supported  by 
San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  one  of  the  monks,  afterwards  known  as  Peter 
Igneus,  successfully  faced  the  ordeal  by  fire,  in 
defence  of  their  protest.  The  monks  suffered 
great  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop ; 
their  monastery  was  pillaged  and  destroyed,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  later  in  the 
same  century. 

Visions  of  Dante's  day  arise  here,  too,  for 
in  1308  Corso  Donati,  one  of  Dante's  political 
foes,  was  slain  at  St.  Salvi,  and  his  body  was 
rescued  by  the  monks  and  buried  in  the  church. 
The  Donati  family  afterwards  buried  him  in 
Florence.  And  then,  how  Dante's  pulses  must 
have  throbbed  four  years  later  as  he  thought  of 
his  ideal  emperor,  Henry  vn.  of  Luxembourg, 

"...  I'alto  Eurico,  ch'  a  drizzare  Italia 
Verrd  in  prima  che  ella  sia  disposta," 

encamped  here  before  Florence,  waiting  for  the 
submission  of  the  rebellious  Guelf  city  !  Strange, 
too,  for  us  English  to  remember  the  son  of  that 
same  emperor,  familiar  to  us  as  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Crecy, 
and  whose  crest  and  motto  have  passed  to  our 
own  Prince  of  Wales.  His  granddaughter, 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  lies  in  the  great  tomb  of 
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Westminster,  by  the  side  of  her  luckless  husband, 
Richard  n. 

St.  Salvi  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the 
siege  of  1528-30,  but  was  not  demolished.  It 
passed  to  an  order  of  nuns  whose  convent  was 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Duke  Alessandro's 
"Fortezza  da  Basso."  The  convent  of  St.  Salvi 
is  now  suppressed,  but  the  refectory,  with  its 
well-known  cenacolo,  is  a  national  monument, 
and  is  shown  to  the  public  at  the  usual  hours. 
We  thought  the  historical  memories  were  as 
interesting  as  any  fresco  could  be  ;  but  the  fresco 
had  been  our  object  in  coming  here,  nevertheless. 
So  we  walked  along  a  village  lane,  through  a  bit 
of  slightly  uninteresting  scenery,  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  entrance  to  a  small  garden — the 
said  entrance  being  a  little  trivial  and  modern, 
which  made  us  rather  sad.  We  were  shown 
into  the  large,  bare  refectory,  where  we  faced 
the  celebrated  fresco  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It 
is  really  a  very  grand  work,  beautiful  in  its 
composition  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures. 
We  compared  it  with  the  much  earlier  work  we 
had  seen  in  the  morning  at  Santa  Croce,  and 
found  it  instructive  to  study  the  development 
in  naturalness  and  freedom  of  movement,  while 
the  main  arrangement  was  very  much  the  same 
as  in  the  older  picture. 

After  sitting  in  the  fine  but  desolate  room, 
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and  staring  at  the  fresco  to  our  heart's  content, 
we  left  the  monastery,  made  our  way  back  to 
the  main  road,  and  took  the  tram  to  Ponte  a 
Mensola,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Settignano  hill.  It  was  enchanting  to  get  out 
into  the  real  country,  and  we  intended  to  finish 
our  afternoon  by  going  up  to  Settignano  and 
walking  part  of  the  way  home,  but  on  our  way 
we  wanted  to  see  the  church  of  San  Martino  a 
Mensola,  lest  we  should  not  have  another  chance.. 
We  had  learned  that  San  Martino  is  in  itself  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  church,  but  I  think 
we  were  chiefly  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  Boccaccio's  parish  church.  He  had 
a  "  podere"  or  farm  here,  it  seems. 

National  barriers  appear  to  have  meant  little 
in  those  old  days,  for  this  church  and  monastery 
were  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  a  certain 
St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  who  was  archdeacon  to 
St.  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  himself  a  Scots- 
man. Andrew  became  abbot  of  the  little 
monastery  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  monks  seem  to  have  given 
place  to  nuns.  The  body  of  St.  Andrew  was 
found  by  the  nuns  after  a  miraculous  fashion  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  and  it  was  buried  with 
great  ceremony.  The  bones  of  the  saint  now 
rest  under  the  high  altar,  where  they  were 
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placed  in  1804.  We  were  reading  how  the 
church  was  destroyed,  possibly  by  our  very 
destructive  friend  Hawkwood,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Conscientious 
Objector  suddenly  exclaimed :  "If  there  are 
pictures  in  this  church,  I  shall  stay  outside.  How 
you  can  pretend  to  take  them  all  in,  I  don't 
know.  You  don't  remember  half  you  see.  Yes, 
certainly  I  shall  sit  outside."  And  so  he  did, 
while  we  went  in,  unheedful  of  his  warnings. 
We  were  admitted  through  the  canonica  and 
were  surprised  with  the  beauty  of  the  church 
with  its  fine  nave  and  many  columns.  It  is  truly 
a  very  stately  country  church,  and  moreover  it 
contains  many  charming  pictures.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  among  these  are,  first,  a  most 
lovely  Annunciation  by  Giusto  d'  Andrea,  and  a 
triptych  by  Bernardo  Orcagna  representing 
Madonna  with  her  Son  in  her  arms,  surrounded 
by  many  saints,  and  the  donor  kneeling  in 
adoration  at  her  feet.  The  Infant  Christ  holds 
a  brown  bird,  as  he  does  in  another  picture  in 
that  same  church.  We  wondered  if  the  bird 
was  meant  for  a  goldfinch,  for  we  recalled  the 
tradition  that  the  goldfinch  cannot  look  upon 
death,  and  in  some  old  pictures  is  represented 
as  sheltering  in  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Child. 

We  enjoyed  our  little  time  at  San  Martino 
very  much  indeed,  although  we  quite  admitted 
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that  the  Conscientious  Objector  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  his  quiet  space  of  contemplation 
among  the  olives  and  the  vineyards,  while  "  1'aer 
Tosco"  doubtless  whispered  its  secrets  to  him. 
Perhaps  if  you  sat  long  enough  and  drank  it  all 
in  you  might  discover  something  of  that  ancient 
inspiration  of  Art  which  appears  to  have  given 
place  to  pure  utilitarianism.  Still,  as  we  set  out 
for  Settignano  we  felt  that  it  does  not  do  to 
be  mere  praisers  of  past  times ;  after  all,  was 
not  the  eternal  magic  of  Spring  triumphantly 
present,  and  indestructible  as  ever  ? 

We  got  back  to  the  tramway  and  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  no  long  wait  for  a  car  to 
Settignano,  feeling  all  the  while  that  it  was  lazy 
of  us  not  to  walk.  However,  this  plan  gave  us 
more  time  for  the  remainder  of  our  day's 
projects,  as  it  quickly  landed  us  at  the  Piazza 
of  fair  Settignano  of  the  hill  and  view,  whose 
name  records  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Septimius  Severus,  and  where  Michelangelo 
played  as  a  child. 

I  am  afraid  that  of  Settignano  itself  we  did 
not  see  much  more  than  the  church  with  its 
terra-cotta  statues  of  Madonna  and  Saints  by  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  and  then  the 
panorama  afforded  by  the  Gaffe  Desiderio,  where, 
after  the  inveterate  habit  of  our  folk,  we  must 
needs  have  our  "five  o'clock."  We  tried  to 
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think  that  the  commemoration  of  Settignano's 
famous  artist  in  the  name  of  the  restaurant  had 
weighed  with  us,  but  L.  put  an  end  to  these 
graceful  pretences,  remarking  with  needless 
candour:  "Don't  let  us  be  hypocrites,  and  I 
want  some  more  coffee,  please.  They  didn't 
bring  half  enough."  The  host  looked  rather 
astonished,  and  we  told  L.  that  we  should 
shortly  be  numbered  amongst  Dante's  "  Tedeschi 
lurchi." 

"  Have  we  got  to  see  something  else  ?  "  asked 
A.,  who  had  hitherto  been  rather  silent  over  her 
sight-seeing.  She  was  assured  that  she  had,  but 
it  was  a  walk,  and  moreover  it  was  more  or  less 
on  the  road  home.  A.  sighed,  with  a  gentle 
resignation,  and  added  that  she  did  wish  those 
friends  who  lived  in  Florence  wouldn't  tell  us 
about  so  many  things  to  go  and  see.  We 
consulted  our  watches  and  decided  that  our  hour 
at  Settignano  would  have  to  be  enough  for  that 
day,  and  that  if  we  wanted  to  walk  round  by  the 
Oratorio  del  Vannella  and  then  back  to  Ponte 
a  Mensola,  we  must  delay  no  longer.  We  had 
thought  of  chartering  a  boy  who  had  been  buzz- 
ing busily  around  us  for  some  time  to  act  as  our 
guide,  and  he  consented  to  go,  forgetting  all  our 
previous  snubs  in  a  most  magnanimous  manner. 
We  supposed  that  diplomatists,  like  teachers, 
are  born  and  not  made.  This  boy  was  plainly 
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an  aspirant,  for  he  simply  got  his  own  way  by 
absolutely  pleasant  and  courteous  methods.  We 
were  informed,  however,  that  for  what  we  wanted 
the  sacristan's  services  would  be  needed,  so  we 
set  off,  sacristan,  boy,  and  all.  We  were  led 
down  to  the  Piazza  Desiderio  and  down  a  very 
rough  path  to  a  streamlet  that  flows  towards  the 
Mensola,  thence  up  a  steep  hill  till  we  reached 
a  country  road,  near  which  stood  the  little 
oratory  we  had  been  bidden  to  see.  As  we. 
gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  was  the  ravishing 
view  that  first  held  us  spell-bound — a  view 
enhanced  by  the  picturesque  group  of  cypresses 
through  which  we  saw  it.  The  afternoon  was 
growing  late,  and  the  long,  transparent  blue 
shadows  fell  across  the  valley,  while  the  trees 
began  to  show  in  distinct  and  delicate  outline 
against  the  brightening  western  sky.  The 
silence  and  sense  of  distance  became  for  a 
moment  almost  overwhelming,  so  different  was 
the  scene  and  the  whole  atmosphere  from  any- 
thing experienced  at  home. 

We  turned  and  went  into  the  little  oratory, 
where  is  enshrined  a  beautiful  fresco  which  is 
thought  to  be  by  Botticelli — a  picture  of  that 
greatest  and  yet  simplest  of  Christian  mysteries, 
Madonna  with  her  Divine  Child  in  her  arms. 
It  seemed  strange  to  find  such  a  thing  here  up 
among  the  hills ;  but  when  you  come  to  think 
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of  it,  what  could  be  a  more  appropriate  place  ? 
The  picture,  too,  harmonised  exactly  with  the 
rather  pathetic  charm  of  the  surroundings. 

When  we  left  the  oratory,  we  waited  for  a 
few  minutes  before  beginning  our  descent  to 
Corbignano,  so  as  to  drink  in  the  last  drop  of 
nature's  loveliness.  Even  as  we  looked,  the 
lights  on  the  hills  seemed  to  grow  more  opal- 
escent, while  here  and  there  a  blossoming  tree 
seemed  to  break  into  a  misty  flame  ;  the  shadows 
became  more  profound,  while  the  air  freshened 
perceptibly.  Away  down  at  some  neighbour- 
ing village,  a  bell  sounded  as  it  were  bringing 
the  message  :  "  Vespro  !  converebbe  accendere 
I*  anima,  poiche  la  luce  rnuore  ! "  We  paused  for 
a  moment  longer,  then  descended  by  a  charming 
path,  amid  the  budding  vineyards  and  springing 
corn,  to  Porte  a  Mensola  and  the  tramway.  We 
had  a  long  wait,  and  were  rather  belated,  arriving 
in  Florence  only  after  dark.  We  felt  we  hardly 
knew  whether  we  had  worked  or  played  all  that 
day,  or  whether,  indeed,  we  had  not  perhaps 
been  caught  up  for  a  while  into  some  unexplored 
region  of  experience,  thus  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  of  consciousness.  It  is  so  at  times,  and 
perhaps  one  realises  it  the  more  if  one  is  a  little 
tired.  This,  however,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  wayward  rambles. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
A  MEDICI  RAMBLE 

"  La  gloire  des  grands  hommes  se  doit  toujours  raesurer  aux 
moyens  dont  ils  se  sent  servis  pour  l'acque"rir." 

A  VISIT  to  San  Lorenzo  being  an  imperative 
part  of  our  duty  as  well-behaved  visitors,  we 
planned  what  we  called  a  Medici  ramble,  which 
was  to  begin  by  a  walk  along  part  of  the  former 
line  of  the  second  circuit  of  walls.  We  met 
at  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia,  where  was  once  a 
gate  in  that  second  wall,  which  was  built  in 
1173,  and  which  was  continued  round  part  of 
Oltrarno  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  days 
of  the  Primo  Popolo. 

We  began  by  going  up  the  Via  de'  Fossi,  so 
called  from  the  moat  which  surrounded  and 
defended  the  said  wall.  A.  incurred  the  wrath 
of  all  her  companions  by  lingering  in  front  of 
the  marble  and  alabaster  ware  displayed  in 
many  of  the  shops  in  this  street.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  these  reproductions  attract  some 
people  ;  they  certainly  repelled  most  of  us. 
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We  walked  through  the  little  Piazzetta  degli 
Ottaviani,  and  then,  deserting  the  old  line  of 
wall  for  a  short  time,  we  chose  the  ever-beautiful 
Piazza  Manta  Maria  Novella.  Passing  along  and 
taking  an  affectionate  look  at  the  church  and 
square,  we  went  into  the  Via  del  Giglio,  where 
again  the  old  wall  seems  to  have  run.  We 
went  through  the  Piazza  Madonna  degli  Aldo- 
brandini,  round  the  Canto  de'  Nelli  (so  called 
after  a  family  now  extinct),  and  thus  came  to 
the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo. 

The  piazza,  with  its  curious  irregular  buildings 
and  rather  untidy  aspect,  was  lively  enough 
to-day.  There  was  apparently  a  kind  of  market 
going  on,  and  one  of  the  great  features  were 
certain  red  carts  hung  round  with  dead  lambs, 
which  carts  fascinated  us  very  much,  as  present- 
ing a  distinctly  unusual  spectacle.  When  we 
turned  at  last  from  these  curious  objects,  we 
found  L.  raging  in  front  of  the  statue  of 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  which  stands  in 
the  piazza  not  far  from  the  palazzo  of  the  Delia 
Stufa  family:  "An  imbecile  statue,  I  call  it. 
Titian  is  the  only  man  who  has  done  him  at 
all  decently,"  quoth  L,,  who  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  We  agreed  about  the  statue,  but 
felt  shaky  about  the  matter  of  Titian,  until 
at  last  we  recalled  the  corner  of  a  room  in 
the  Uffizi,  where  the  great  Condottiere's  fine 
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profile  shows  above  the  gleam  of  gorgeous 
armour.  Meanwhile  the  Conscientious  Objector 
was  growing  impatient.  "  You  can't  change 
it  now,"  he  added ;  "  it  is  by  Bandinelli,  and 
you  know  quite  well  he's  dead ;  if  you  go  on 
reviling  like  this,  there  will  be  an  expulsion 
of  foreigners  from  Florence."  We  assented, 
and  succeeded  in  dragging  L.  off  with  us  towards 
the  church,  cheering  him  by  reminding  him  that 
it  was  in  this  piazza  that  Browning  bought 
the  book  which  suggested  the  poem  of  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  regaling  him  still 
further  by  stories  of  the  famous  giraffe  sent  to 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  by  the  Soldan  of  Baby- 
lon, for  which  gift  one  of  the  Delia  Stufa  family 
was  sent  to  thank.  This  story  partly  accounted 
for  our  interest  in  the  grim  old  Delia  Stufa 
Palace,  which  stands  at  one  corner  of  the  piazza, 
and  which  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Baths. 

We  now  faced  the  bleak  brick  fa£ade  of  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  much  more  ancient  building  founded 
in  the  fourth  century  by  a  certain  Giuliana  who 
had  prayed  for  a  son.  When  the  son  was 
born,  she  built  the  church  she  had  vowed,  and 
dedicated  it  to  S.  Lawrence.  We  are  told 
that  in  393,  S.  Ambrose  came  from  Milan 
to  consecrate  the  church,  and  hence  it  was 
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called  the  Basilica  Ambrosiana.  The  body  of 
San  Zanobi  rested  here  until  the  year  490, 
when  it  was  moved  to  San  Salvatore,  and  the 
elm  tree  burst  into  leaf  as  it  passed. 

San  Lorenzo  was  burned  down  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  rebuilt  through  the  munificence  of 
the  Medici  and  other  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Brunelleschi  was  appointed  architect,  but  he 
lived  only  to  complete  the  Old  Sacristy.  After 
his  death  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Antonio 
Manetti,  who  modified  the  design  in  some  re- 
spects. This  new  church  was  consecrated  in 
1461,  only  three  years  before  the  death  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici.  The  still  desolate  and  unfinished 
fagade  was  to  have  been  completed  by  Michel- 
angelo by  order  of  Pope  Leo  x.  and  the  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  but  the  work  never  went 
forward,  to  Michelangelo's  great  chagrin. 

On  entering  the  church  we  gave  ourselves 
up  to  memories  of  the  Medici,  whose  church 
it  really  was.  We  felt  rather  disappointed  in 
the  actual  building,  apart  from  the  marvellous 
things  it  contained.  Perhaps,  like  the  Duomo, 
it  needs  some  long  acquaintance,  but  at  first 
it  is  unsatisfying  and  a  little  gloomy. 

We  looked  first  at  the  two  bronze  ambones — 
a  late  work  of  Donatello  and  finished  by  two  of 
his  pupils.  The  reliefs  on  these  two  pulpits 
represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and 
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are  a  veritable  sermon  thereon.  The  scenes  we 
thought  the  finest  were  Christ  before  Pilate,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Descent  into  Hades. 

We  looked  at  Donatello's  "Cantoria"  or 
organ  gallery,  and  then  we  saw  Desiderio  da 
Settignano's  work  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  where  he  has  made  an  altar  with 
a  beautiful  marble  tabernacle.  We  also  went 
across  to  the  other  transept  to  see  Filippo 
Lippi's  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifix  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  which  are  in  the  Martelli  Chapel. 
Then  we  came  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Choir, 
where,  under  a  plain  porphyry  slab,  the  great 
Cosimo,  "  Pater  Patriso,"  rests,  and  near  him 
the  famous  sculptor,  Donatello,  who,  like  our 
Edmund  Spenser,  "  needs  noe  othir  witnesse 
than  the  workes  which  he  left  behinde  him." 

We  paused  for  a  moment.  All  is  so  quiet 
now — so  apparently  uneventful,  in  this  age  of 
mediocrity.  We  tried  to  picture  the  Medici 
here  and  to  conjure  up  Savonarola's  eloquent 
denunciations  delivered  in  this  church,  some  of 
them  even  levelled  at  the  Medici  themselves. 
We  endeavoured  to  realise  what  the  funeral 
service  for  Michelangelo  must  have  been  like, 
and  wondered  if  any  echoes  thereof  might  cling 
to  these  walls,  to  speak  of  that  consummate 
artist-soul.  We  thought,  too,  of  the  inheritors 
of  many  an  illustrious  Florentine  name,  who  rest 
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in  this  church,  which  seems  second  only  to  Santa 
Croce  in  the  memories  it  enshrines. 

Half  regretting  that  we  had  so  little  time  for 
dreams,  we  took  our  way  to  the  Old  Sacristy — 
that  grand  and  simple  building  of  Brunelleschi's, 
where  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  Cosimo 
seems  to  be  the  inspirer  and  Donatello  the 
inspired.  Donatello  is  the  genius  of  the  decora- 
tive part  of  the  Sacristy.  His  are  the  bronze 
doors  with  the  figures  of  the  saints ;  his  are  the 
S.  Lorenzo  and  the  S.  Stefano,  the  S.  Cosmas 
and  S.  Damiano  which  stand  in  niches  over 
those  same  doors.  Donatello's,  too,  are  the 
stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  and  spandrels, 
and  his  the  beautiful  bust  of  S.  Lorenzo  below 
the  coloured  relief  of  Cosimo. 

The  tomb  of  Cosimo's  father  and  mother, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Sacristy,  is 
yet  another  work  of  Donatello.  It  is  strange 
that  this  interesting  monument  should  be  un- 
comfortably hidden  by  a  table.  You  wonder 
what  suggested  such  an  arrangement. 

Near  the  entrance  is  the  splendid  sarcophagus 
made  by  Verrocchio  for  Cosimo's  two  sons, 
Piero  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  father  and  uncle 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  We  thought  this 
porphyry  sarcophagus  in  its  exquisite  bronze 
setting  one  of  the  finest  things  we  had  seen  in 
Florence.  Both  in  material  and  design,  it  is  an 
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eminently  successful  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
severity. 

The  chief  goal  of  S.  Lorenzo  pilgrims  is, 
however,  the  New  Sacristy ;  so,  after  lingering 
a  little  longer  in  the  church  itself,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  entrance — a  separate  one — in  Piazza 
Madonna.  The  New  Sacristy  is  now  a  national 
monument,  so  we  paid  our  "  lire,"  got  our  tickets, 
and  went  in  along  the  rather  grim  vestibule, 
where  some  of  the  later  Medici  are  buried. 
This  Sacristy,  built  by  Michelangelo  for  Pope 
Clement  VIL,  seemed  to  us  chilly  and  severe  in 
the  purity  of  its  classic  Renaissance  style,  and 
the  absence  of  colour  is  rather  depressing.  It  is 
also  very  pale  in  its  marble  whiteness,  which 
pallor  adds  to  a  certain  impression  of  gloom. 
It  was  no  doubt  intended  that  the  walls  should 
be  covered  with  paintings,  and  the  once-frescoed 
vault  has  been  whitewashed. 

Here  rest  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  his 
murdered  brother,  Giuliano,  whose  bodies  were 
translated  from  the  Old  Sacristy  by  Duke 
Cosimo  i.  The  greatest  of  the  Medici  has  no 
real  monument,  but  is  guarded  by  those  two 
terrific  works  of  Michelangelo,  which  seem  to 
commemorate  some  Titanic  tragedy  rather  than 
two  members  of  a  successful  family.  We  sat 
opposite  to  these  two  Medici  tombs  in  turn.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  pleasure  or  admiration  in 
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the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words ;  it  was  just  a 
question  of  looking  at  and  of  attempting  to  under- 
stand those  figures  of  Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and 
Twilight,  frozen,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Dante's 
lowest  Hell,  into  an  eternity  of  woe.  These 
monuments  have  been  abundantly  described 
and  explained,  and  need  no  further  comment. 
The  finer  statue  undoubtedly  is  that  of  Lorenzo, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  father  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France,  and  who  ruled 
Florence  during  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle, 
Clement  vn.  He  sits  meditating — on  what  ? 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  figure,  exquisitely  posed 
in  its  inscrutable  grace  ;  Dawn  and  Twilight  are 
at  his  feet. 

A.  said  she  preferred  Giuliano,  because  "  he 
did  not  make  her  feel  so  uncomfortable"  as 
the  disquieting  "  Pensieroso  "  opposite  to  him. 
Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours,  certainly  wears  a 
more  cheerful  air,  as  he  sits  there,  holding  his 
baton  of  command  as  Gonfaloniere  of  the  Church, 
to  which  post  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Clement  vn.  Below  him  are  the  figures  of  Day 
and  Night.  Upon  this  last  figure  Michelangelo 
wrote  his  famous  lines,  in  answer  to  a  quatrain 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Strozzi — 

"Grato  m'  e  '1  sonno,  e  piii  1'  esser  di  sasso, 
Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura ; 
Non  veder,  non  sentir,  in5  e  gran  ventura  ; 
Per6  non  mi  destar,  deh  !  parla  basso ! " 
ISO 
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(Grateful  is  sleep,  whilst  shame  and  wrong  survive, 
More  grateful  still  in  senseless  stone  to  live ; 
Gladly  both  sight  and  hearing  I  forgo ; 
Oh,  then  awake  ine  not !     Hush  ! — whisper  low  !) 

Tr.  J.  C.  WRIGHT. 

Opposite  the  altar  are  a  very  beautiful,  though 
unfinished,  Madonna  and  Child  by  Michelangelo, 
and  statues  of  the  Medici  Saints,  S.  Cosmas  and 
S.  Damian,  by  Montorsoli  and  Montelupo. 

After  a  fairly  long  study  of  these  stupendous 
works,  we  went  into  the  Cappella  de'  Principi, 
the  gorgeous  yet  gloomy  mausoleum  of  the 
Medicean  Grand  Dukes.  It  is  very  splendid 
after  its  fashion — if  you  like  the  fashion — but 
it  suggests  a  decadence,  not  only  aesthetic,  but 
political  and  moral.  The  whole  chapel  is 
adorned  with  marbles,  and  round  it  stand  the 
sarcophagi,  —  cenotaphs  only,  —  for  the  actual 
coffins  lie  in  the  vault  below.  Here  the  chief 
of  the  later  Medici  are  buried — Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere  among  them. 

We  emerged  from  these  somewhat  ghastly 
splendours  with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  were 
glad  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  sunshine. 
We  then  sought  the  ever-charming  cloister  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  designed  by  Brunelleschi,  and 
which  should  indeed  be  alive  with  the  memory 
of  great  presences,  as  it  must  have  been  con- 
stantly frequented  by  the  Medici  and  their 
wonderful  circle  of  friends. 
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From  the  cloister  you  can  reach  the  famous 
Lauren tian  Library,  first  founded  by  Cosimo 
Vecchio  and  cherished  by  his  successors.  The 
present  Library,  which  overlooks  the  cloister, 
was  built  by  Michelangelo  for  Clement  vn. 
Apart  from  its  priceless  contents,  the  building 
itself  is  very  fine,  with  its  rare  inlaid  pavement 
and  stained-glass  windows. 

To  a  book-lover  there  are  few  sadder  things 
in  the  world  than  the  destruction  and  dispersal 
of  beautiful  and  valuable  books,  and  the  risks 
run  by  this  glorious  Library  in  the  course  of 
its  history  make  you  shiver.  When  the 
Medici  were  driven  out  in  1494,  many  of  the 
books  were  sold  to  Savonarola  and  his  monks. 
Let  us  not  ask  how  many  were  probably 
destroyed.  In  1508  Leo  x.  moved  the  more 
valuable  ones  to  Eome,  but  by  his  own  wish 
they  were  restored  to  Florence  by  the  Cardinal 
Giulio  (Clement  vn.),  and  hence  the  building 
of  this  Library. 

We  held  our  breath  as  we  looked  even  at 
those  treasures  which  are  shown  to  the  ordinary 
public,  and  never  did  we  more  keenly  appreciate 
the  passionate  pleas  in  Milton's  "  Areopagita " 
and  his  splendid  eulogy  on  books,  as  the  quin- 
tessence of  a  man's  mind.  The  main  treasures 
here  are  well  known,  such  as  the  celebrated 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  taken  from  Amalfi  by 
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the  Pisans  in  1137,  and  given  by  Leo  x.  to 
the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  Dante's  Eclogues  and 
Epistles  in  Boccaccio's  own  handwriting ;  many 
letters  of  Petrarch  and  manuscripts  which 
belonged  to  him ;  the  splendid  Missals  and 
gorgeous  Choir-books  once  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Reparata.  Here,  too,  are  the  only  really 
ancient  copies  of  parts  of  ^Eschylus  and  of 
Sophocles,  and  a  famous  Virgil  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century.  But  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  these  marvels,  which 
are  there  for  any  to  see  who  will. 

We  left  the  Library,  descending  Vasari's  fine 
double  stairway,  and  deciding  that  we  must  not 
try  the  Biblioteca  Riccardiana  that  morning. 
Its  treasures  of  manuscript  and  miniature,  in- 
cluding the  portrait  of  Dante,  must  be  left  to  a 
less  elaborately  planned  day. 

Leaving  S.  Lorenzo,  we  walked  along  the 
Via  de'  Pucci  and  the  Via  Bufalina  to  the 
Piazza  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  where  we  looked 
with  much  interest  at  the  Hospital  founded 
in  1285  by  Folco  Portinari,  father  of  Beatrice 
Portinari,  the  beloved  of  Dante.  The  old 
Hospital  was  opposite  the  present  building, 
which  dates  from  the  early  fourteenth  century. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  go  in,  as  we  wished 
to  finish  what  remained  of  the  morning  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Riccardi  Palace,  and  thus  to  keep 
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in  our  Medici  atmosphere.  The  church  of 
S.  Egidio  adjoins  the  Hospital,  and  we  followed 
the  street  of  the  same  name  till  we  got  to  the 
corner  where  the  second  circuit  of  wall  once 
turned  down  towards  the  Arno,  along  the  line 
of  the  present  Via  del  Fosso  and  Via  de'  Bend 
Having  reached  that  corner,  we  turned  back 
again  as  far  as  the  Via  Cavour,  once  Via  Larga, 
where  stands  the  great  palace  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Riccardi,  but  originally  built 
for  Cosimo  de'  Medici  by  Michelozzo  in  1430. 
Michelozzo  seems  inextricably  connected  with 
the  Medici ;  we  had  already  seen  his  Medici 
Chapel  at  Santa  Croce  and  his  Shrine  at 
S.  Miniato,  to  speak  of  nothing  else. 

This  splendid  palace  was  the  town  house  of 
the  Medici,  and  remained  the  family  residence 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Medici 
moved  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  After  that  time, 
this  palace  was  sold  to  the  Eiccardi — a  family 
of  German  origin,  and  since  then  it  has  borne 
their  name.  It  is  a  splendid  and  stately  house, 
perhaps  less  fierce  and  fortress-like  than  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  but  with  the  same  mixture  of 
ruggedness  and  beauty.  We  noticed  the  Medici 
balls,  with  the  Lily  of  France  granted  by 
Charles  VIL,  high  up  on  the  corner  of  the 
palace,  and  we  identified  these  same  arms  and 
the  devices  of  Cosimo  Vecchio  and  of  Lorenzo 
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the     Magnificent     in     the     spandrels     of    the 
windows  above. 

What  stories  these  massive  walls  could  tell 
if  only  they  could  speak!  Should  we  not 
hear  of  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  Academy, 
of  the  childhood  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
of  Leo  x.  and  of  Clement  vn.  ?  Should  we 
not  catch  the  voices  of  Politian,  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  of  Luigi 
Pulci  as  he  read  his  Morgante  aloud,  and  even, 
of  the  mighty  Michelangelo  himself?  Was 
it  not  from  here  that  Giuliano  de'  Medici  was 
dragged  off  by  his  over-affectionate  friends  to 
be  assassinated  at  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  ?  Was 
it  not  here  that  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  and  his 
Duchess  were  gorgeously  entertained  in  1471, 
while  Florence  gave  itself  up  to  wild  revelry  ? 
Was  it  not  here  that  the  boastful  Charles  vm. 
was  discomforted  by  the  brave  Piero  Capponi  ? 
What  fearsome  memories,  too,  of  the  tyrant, 
Alessandro,  murdered  by  his  treacherous  cousin, 
Lorenzino,  who,  although  boasting  of  his  deed, 
fled  to  Venice  for  safety  ?  Centuries  later,  Charles 
vm.  was,  in  a  sense,  avenged  by  Joachim  Murat, 
who  took  up  his  abode  in  this  very  palace,  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  let  to  the 
French  Government.  While  Florence  was  the 
capital  of  United  Italy,  this  palace  was  the  Home 
Office  ;  it  is  now  the  Florentine  Prefecture. 
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We  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  spacious 
courtyard,  which  has  medallions  by  Donatello 
over  the  arcades  and  an  odd  medley  of  ancient 
and  mediseval  remains  arranged  round  it.  Then 
we  went  into  the  strangely  dark  chapel,  irregular 
in  form  and  in  nowise  pleasing,  except  for  the 
enchanting  loveliness  and  interest  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli's  fresco — a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  has  once  seen  it.  The  subject  is 
one  throughout,  namely,  the  procession  of  the 
three  kings  to  Bethlehem,  and  in  it  the  painter 
has  found  scope  for  every  variety  of  beauty  and 
splendour  —  beauty  of  nature,  splendour  of 
human  life.  The  picture  was  painted  about 
1460,  some  six  or  seven  years  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople, — a  fact  which  makes  the  figures 
of  the  two  elder  kings  all  the  more  interesting. 

When  we  could  detach  A.'s  attention  from 
the  fact  that  the  fresco  not  only  had  to  be 
seen,  but  also  had  been  painted,  by  artificial 
light — a  circumstance  which  seriously  distressed 
her — we  tried  to  get  a  grip  of  the  whole 
gorgeous  work.  Yes,  that  venerable  figure  of 
the  eldest  king  is  the  portrait  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  much  mutilated  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  door,  yet  not  wholly  ruined.  Near 
him  rides  a  youth,  said  to  be  the  murdered 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  having  with  him  a  hunting 
leopard.  The  middle-aged  king  is  a  portrait  of 
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John  Paleologus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who,  like  the  Patriarch,  had  been  in  Florence  for 
the  Church  Council  of  1439.  On  the  darkest 
wall  of  all  is  the  superb  figure  of  the  youngest 
king — a  portrait  of  the  Magnifico  himself  in  his 
early  youth,  and  much  flattered,  it  must  be 
feared.  Behind  him  is  a  splendid  figure  of  his 
grandfather,  Cosimo  \recchio,  and  all  set  in 
the  most  wondrous  landscape.  But  how  try  to 
describe  it,  "  with  its  triumphs  and  its  glories 
and  the  rest "  ? 

Still  less  can  words  do  justice  to  the  exquisite 
groups  of  adoring  angels  kneeling  amid  pines, 
cypresses,  and  roses  on  either  side  of  the  space 
where  was  once  the  altar  with  Benozzo's  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  over  it.  This 
picture,  which  is  now  in  the  Old  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,  was  replaced  by  a  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Filippo  Lippi.  This,  in  its  turn,  has  been 
taken  off  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti. 

It  was  long  before  the  jewelled  darkness  of 
that  chapel  faded  from  our  minds.  We  always 
remembered  our  visit  there  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  times  we  had  spent  in  Florence. 

Our  so-called  morning  had  prolonged  itself 
rather  beyond  the  usual  limit,  but  we  had  yet 
another  Medici  plan  that  had  to  be  carried  out. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  who 
had  been  able  to  obtain  a  "  permesso,"  and  thus 
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armed  and  escorted,  we  started  in  the  afternoon 
for  Careggi,  taking  a  carriage  so  as  to  see  one 
or  two  of  the  interesting  things  by  the  way. 
Our  friends,  with  virtuous  energy  and  economy, 
went  by  tram  to  Ponte  a  Eifredi,  whence  they 
were  to  walk  to  the  villa. 

What  can  equal  the  exhilaration  of  being  out 
in  the  radiant  sunshine  and  clear  air  after  a 
morning,  however  absorbingly  interesting,  spent 
amid  arid  stones  and  closed-in  rooms  ?  We 
drove  leisurely  enough  through  the  edlhanting 
country,  which  was  awakening  to  a  new  life 
beneath  that  mysterious  haze  of  blossom  and 
budding  leaf.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who  was 
speaking  of  Dante's  Paradiso  that  we,  in  our 
day,  find  it  difficult  to  picture  the  bliss  of 
fruition.  This  is  possibly  true ;  the  promise  of 
spring  is,  to  most  of  us,  the  supreme  moment 
of  the  year,  and  this  feeling  is  typical  of  our 
mental  attitude  in  general. 

Putting  aside  our  raptures  for  the  moment, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  busy  suburb  of 
Kifredi,  through  which  we  were  passing  on  our 
way  to  the  church  thereof,  San  Stefano  in  Pane, 
which  is  on  an  old  Eoman  road  from  Fiesole  to 
Pistoja.  This  church  is  apparently  a  very 
ancient  foundation,  though  none  of  the  present 
building  dates  from  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century,  the  charming  portico  being  of  yet  later 
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date.  We  had  wanted  to  see  the  works  of 
Giovanni  della  Robbia  here,  namely,  the  beautiful 
terra-cotta  over  the  door  with  the  arms  of  the 
Tornabuoni  family,  and  the  altar-piece  with  its 
picture  of  Madonna. 

We  went  on  thence  to  the  Convent  della 
Quiete — once  a  Royal  villa,  and  now,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  a  girls'  school.  Here  in  the  picture 
gallery  you  may  see  many  beautiful  pictures  and 
some  very  fine  works  of  the  Della  Robbia  School 
The  most  lovely  of  the  pictures  is  a  certain  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  which  modern  criticism 
ascribes  to  the  School  of  Amico  di  Sandro. 

But  now  we  finally  sought  the  real  goal  of 
our  afternoon  ramble — the  "  most  delightful  hill 
named  Montughi,"  on  the  slopes  of  which  stands 
the  massive  villa  built  by  Michelozzo  for  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  —  a  walled  and  battlemented  pile 
which  almost  suggests  a  fortified  castle. 

After  our  morning  with  the  Medici,  the 
prospect  of  this  vesper-hour  in  their  company 
was  especially  welcome  to  us,  and  we  felt  quite 
the  proper  thrill  of  excitement  as  we  reached 
the  villa,  stately  among  its  cedars  and  pines,  and 
gladdened  by  lovely  gardens.  So  at  last  we 
were  at  Careggi — the  "  campus  regis "  of  the 
Romans,  who  have  left  many  remains  in  the 
country  round.  No  wonder  Cosimo  and  his  son 
and  grandson  after  him  spent  much  of  their  time 
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here  with  the  friends  they  so  greatly  loved  and 
valued.  Who  can  doubt  that  they  were  happier 
here  than  amid  the  prison-like  splendours  of 
the  palace  in  Via  Larga.  I  reflected  privately 
that  you  may  have  a  house  in  town,  but  a  home 
must  be  in  the  country,  so  bound  up  are  we  with 
nature.  For  one  thing  I  was  glad,  namely,  that 
neither  Cosimo  nor  Lorenzo  knew  of  the  fire  that 
nearly  destroyed  their  beloved  Careggi  in  1529, 
and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  know — or  perhaps 
to  care — about  the  alterations  in  structure  (and 
iii  colour)  that  have  obviously  been  made  in  it. 

We  were  courteously  admitted  and  shown  the 
chief  rooms  of  interest, — the  great  hall  with  its 
stone  fireplace,  the  loggia  that  looks  over  the 
garden  where  the  fountains  play,  and  the  room 
where  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  died. 

Could  it  be  true,  we  asked  ourselves,  that  we 
were  within  the  very  walls  which  had  witnessed 
many  famous  meetings  of  the  Platonic  Academy 
when  Cosimo  gathered  his  friends  round  him  ? 
Were  we  standing  where  they  had  so  often  spent 
hours  in  lofty  meditation,  where  Cosimo  had 
died,  cheered  by  Marsilio  Ficino's  translation  of 
Plato's  De  Summo  Bono  ?  Here  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  spent  much  of  his  childhood,  and 
here  he,  too,  died,  after  that  famous  interview 
with  Savonarola,  so  dramatically  and  variously 
described. 
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These  fair  places  seemed  to  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  characters  of  these  men,  whom  we  are 
too  often  taught  to  regard  as  immersed  in  the 
pursuit  of  money,  pleasure,  and  power.  But 
surely  there  was  in  them  a  far  finer  element — 
a  greatness'far  above  mere  political  ambition  or 
love  of  enjoyment.  How  else  could  they  have 
loved  these  communings  with  nature  and  with 
so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  lofty  in 
thought  ? 

When  we  climbed  to  the  covered  gallery 
round  the  top  of  the  villa  and  gazed  round  us 
on  the  exquisite  scene,  instinct  with  that 
infinite  and  ineffable  charm  which  defies  all 
analysis,  Lorenzo's  own  words  of  invocation 
came  back  with  a  new  meaning — 

"Beilissimo  architetto,  e  il  mondo  bello 
Fingendo  prima  ne  1'eterna  mente, 
Fatt'  hai  questo  a  Pimagini  di  quello ; 
Ciascuna  parte  perfetta  esistente." 

(Supremest  architect,  who  first  didst  frame 
A  vision  in  thine  own  eternal  mind 
Of  this  fair  world,  and  then  didst  fashion  it 
To  suit  the  vision,  perfect,  every  part.) 

We  looked  away  westward  and  watched  Arno 
shoot  out  to  sea ;  we  looked  for  Prato  and 
found  it,  and  for  Pistoja,  but  in  vain — though 
the  mountains  beyond  it  showed  in  misty 
blue  in  the  distance.  Florence  herself  lay 
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to  the  south,  with  the  opal-hued  hills  behind 
her.  Near  us  were  wooded  hills  and  other 
delights  and,  above  all,  the  sky,  clear,  trans- 
lucent, and  beginning  to  turn  golden  over  the 
far  Mediterranean  shore.  Irresistibly  there 
came  back  the  poignant  words  of  our  own  poet, 
his  dying  wish  to  behold 

"The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread 
The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead." 

Did  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  think  thus,  perhaps, 
— or  were  they,  happily  for  them, — less  intro- 
spective than  we  ? 

We  lingered  yet  awhile,  then  felt  that  we 
could  trespass  no  longer  on  the  kindly  hospi- 
tality which  had  allowed  us  this  most  interesting 
visit.  We  very  unwillingly  turned  our  back  on 
Careggi,  and,  full  of  thoughts  and  memories,  we 
took  our  way  to  Ponte  a  Rifredi.  Thence  the 
tram  took  us  back  to  Florence,  where  the  streets 
were  pierced  with  the  long,  burning  shafts  of 
the  sunset  light.  Thus  ended  a  truly  memorable 
day. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
"LE  JOUR  DES  MORTS" 

" .  .  .  mi  sovvenne  di  tutti  i  morti, 
Di  tutti  me  sovvenne  i  nostri  morti, 
.  .  .  di  tutti  i  nostri  morti  .  .  ." 

G.  D'  ANNUNZIO. 

TO-DAY  we  rambled  in  rather  new  fashion.  It 
was  not  All  Souls'  Day,  that  dim  November 
anniversary  of  memory,  hope,  and  prayer.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  Easter  Eve,  an  April  day, 
full  of  stormy  life,  with  the  almost  fulfilled 
promise  of  spring  in  the  air.  And  yet,  somehow, 
we  were  haunted  from  dawn  to  dark  by  an 
insistent  remembrance  of  the  departed,  of  the 
men  whose  hands,  brain,  and  heart  had  made  so 
much  of  the  loveliness  around  us,  and  into 
whose  inheritance  we  had  stepped  by  no  merit 
of  our  own.  Would  it  be  possible,  we  wondered, 
to  penetrate  the  secret  of  those  thoughts  and 
lives — to  extract  and  absorb  any  small  fraction 
of  the  forces  that  have  made  these  Tuscan  folk 
so  great?  The  very  limpidity  of  the  Tuscan 
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atmosphere  seemed  to  suggest  a  certain  clarity 
of  thought,  a  keen  sense  of  beauty  and  of  fitness, 
and  all  this  without  the  vague  sentimentality 
and  romance  which  belong  to  dwellers  in  the 
misty  north. 

Considering  this  our  wistful  mood,  it  may 
sound  as  if  we  began  rather  oddly,  for  we  spent 
a  good  deal  of  the  forenoon  in  waiting  for  the 
famous  Easter  Eve  ceremony,  known  as  "  Lo 
Scoppio  del  Carro."  It  is  true  that  we  did  not 
find  ourselves  at  Porta  Prato  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  watch  the  triumphal  car  make 
its  solemn  start,  but  we  did  manage  to  be  at  the 
great  door  of  the  Duomo  when  the  sacred  fire 
was  brought  from  the  Church  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli,  and  the  Paschal  Candle  lighted.  We 
also  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  "  Carro," 
loaded  with  fireworks,  decked  with  flowers  and 
escutcheons,  surmounted  by  a  huge  Florentine 
lily,  and  drawn  by  stately  white  oxen.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  full  delight  of  the  whole 
scene,  you  must  remember  that  crusading  Pazzi 
of  old,  the  glorious  "  Pazzo,"  or  madman,  who 
brought  back  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the 
stones  whence  the  Easter  fire  is  struck  on  the 
early  morning  of  Easter  Saturday — the  fire 
that  has  given  the  "  Lumen  Christ! "  to  the 
churches  and  people  of  Florence  ever  since. 
Villani  tells  us  about  this,  and  mentions  the 
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charming  tradition  which  says  that  Pazzo  de' 
Pazzi  was  the  first  to  plant  the  Christian 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  1099, 
and,  as  a  reward,  received  from  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  "  some  pieces  of  living  stone  which 
touched  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  after  years  the  family  of  the  Pazzi  got 
permission  to  build  a  car  which  was  to  be 
ignited  by  the  holy  fire  at  the  door  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  every  Easter  Eve.  As  every  one 
knows,  this  Firing  of  the  Car  is  one  of  the 
great  Florentine  ceremonies  and  festivities,  and 
we  were  fully  prepared  to  join  the  throng  of 
sight-seers. 

The  first  ceremony,  the  bringing  of  the  sacred 
fire  to  the  Duomo,  was  very  interesting,  and 
most  beautiful  as  a  symbol.  We  had  been 
early  enough  to  meet  the  procession  with  the 
"porta  fuoco"  in  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  and 
had  inwardly  envied  one  or  two  people  who  had 
received  a  light  from  a  candle  lit  by  the  sacred 
fire.  We  watched  the  Cathedral  Clergy  receive 
the  fire  for  the  "  Lumen  Christi,"  and  saw  the 
lighting  of  the  candles  in  the  great,  shadowy 
Duomo. 

We  felt,  however,  that  the  hours  are  very 
precious  to  ramblers  from  a  distance,  and  that 
we  must  try  and  see  something  else  before 
returning  to  the  Duomo  for  the  final  ceremony 
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of  the  "  scoppio."  We  accordingly  wandered  out 
into  the  Piazza,  where  crowds  of  country-folk 
were  already  beginning  to  collect,  and  where 
the  car  was  now  standing,  fenced  round  by  a 
cordon  of  police  and  firemen.  This  prosaic 
reminder  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  damped 
our  ardour  for  a  moment  only ;  the  modern 
"  guardia"  speedily  faded  out  before  the  memory 
of  the  mediaeval  "  Pazzo." 

Meanwhile,  we  had  some  time  to  employ, 
and  wre  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than 
look  at  the  charming  little  Bigallo  and  the 
neighbouring  Chapel  of  the  Misericordia,  as 
this  would  keep  us  close  to  the  scene  of  action. 

We  began  with  trying  to  study  the  Bigallo. 
It  was  a  little  difficult,  as  we  were  much  bumped 
and  banged  by  sturdy  contadini,  who  did  not 
wish  to  look  at  the  Bigallo,  and  always  seemed 
to  find  intelligent  tourists  very  much  in  the 
way. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  exciting  and 
disturbing  nature  of  the  general  circumstances, 
we  managed  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  lovely 
little  Loggia  of  the  Bigallo,  a  gem  of  Florentine 
architecture  set  in  entrancing  surroundings. 
We  studied  the  building  fairly  attentively, 
marking  its  especial  Florentine  characteristic  of 
round  arch  with  Gothic  detail  and  enrichment. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  like  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  in 
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many  ways.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that  it 
was  probably  designed  by  the  great  Orcagna 
himself;  others  say  that  the  architect  is  un- 
known, but  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Orcagna  and  worked  much  in  the  same  manner. 
To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  do  not  claim  to  be 
experts,  it  does  not  much  matter  who  built  the 
Bigallo ;  the  result  is  at  all  events  eminently 
pleasing. 

The  history  of  this  fascinating  Florentine 
corner  seems  to  be  interesting.  Close  by  there 
once  stood  the  famous  Tower  of  Guardamorto, 
about  which  we  had  more  to  learn.  Then  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a 
company  or  confraternity  called  the  "  Compagnia 
del  Bigallo, "  originally  founded  with  a  view  to 
combating  the  adherents  of  the  heretical  sect 
known  as  the  Paterini.  These  poor  folk,  the 
Paterini,  were  cruelly  persecuted  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  finally  crushed. 

After  that,  the  Company  of  the  Bigallo  seem 
to  have  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  mercy, 
and  in  1415  were  joined  to  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Misericordia.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  this 
latter  order  was  founded  in  1240,  by  one  Pietro 
Borsi,  for  the  succour  of  sick  and  wounded 
persons,  their  chief  work  being  the  removal  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  hospital  and  the  carry- 
ing of  the  dead  to  burial.  It  was  for  this 
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Confraternity  of  the  Misericordia  that  the  Loggia 
of  the  Bigallo  was  built,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
kind  of  office — as  we  should  say — for  public  work 
connected  with  the  foundling  hospital  begun  by 
their  Company. 

On  closer  examination  of  detail,  we  found  that 
our  guide-books  disagreed  about  the  identification 
of  the  three  statuettes  above  the  deep  arch  which 
faces  the  Piazza.  Madonna,  of  course,  as  patroness 
of  the  "  Knights  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  is  in 
the  centre ;  but  we  could  not  decide  whether 
the  monastic  figure  was  St.  Dominic  or  St.  Peter 
Martyr.  We  supposed,  if  the  Company  of  the 
Bigallo  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  its  early 
youth  in  the  vigorous  extermination  of  heretics, 
that  the  figure  is  most  probably  meant  for  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  especially  as  a  fresco  on  the  wall 
represents  that  somewhat  ferocious  saint,  preach- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  unfortunate  Paterini. 
The  female  saint  on  the  other  side  of  Madonna 
is  described  variously  as  St.  Lucy  or  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  These  statues  are  by  Filippo  di 
Cristoforo,  and  date  from  1413.  As  the  day  was 
a  "festa,"  we  did  not  try  to  see  the  interior,  for 
we  thought  the  custodian  would  surely  be 
engaged  in  more  engrossing  pursuits  than  pilot- 
ing tourists  about.  So  after  taking  in  as  much 
as  we  could  at  this  moment,  we  went  across  the 
street  to  the  Oratory  of  the  Misericordia,  which 
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was  full  of  lights,  and  crowded  with  people  who 
pushed  their  way  in  and  out.  We  managed  to 
get  in,  and  we  saw  the  altar  and  the  terra-cotta 
group  of  Madonna  and  Saints  by  Andrea  della 
Robbia. 

We  were  rather  disappointed  to  find  none  of 
the  Brethren  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  we  hoped 
we  should  not  miss  that  very  noteworthy  Italian 
experience  of  seeing  them  at  some  of  their  works 
of  mercy.  Our  dear  friend  A.,  who  is  apt  at 
times  to  take  things  a  little  too  literally,  was 
rather  pained  at  our  wishing  the  Misericordia  to 
be  called  into  requisition  just  to  amuse  us.  We 
reassured  her  with  elaborate  explanations  of 
our  exact  motives,  and,  curiously  enough,  things 
came  right  later  in  the  day.  I  wondered,  as 
we  emerged  from  the  church  into  the  crowded 
Piazza,  whether  one  other  person  of  all  those 
assembled  there  would  be  so  amiably  and  un- 
consciously impervious  to  a  joke  as  this  most 
excellent  of  Englishwomen.  That  seller  of 
cakes,  for  example,  there,  near  the  Baptistery — 
what  a  repartee  we  should  have  got  out  of  her ! 
That  keen  old  man  over  there,  by  the  Bigallo, 
selling  odd-looking  sweets  and  other  delights, 
would  he  not  have  got  the  better  of  us  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye?  I  was  greatly  struck, 
indeed,  by  the  refinement  and  intelligence  in 
the  faces  all  round,  and  by  the  pleasant  expres- 
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sion  on  most  of  them.  Certainly  it  was  a  "  festa," 
and  called  for  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
always  look  so  sweet-tempered. 

But  time  was  getting  on,  and  as  we  were 
anxious  not  to  miss  anything,  we  went  back  to 
the  Duomo,  just  in  time  to  see  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  pass  down  the  nave  in  procession, 
on  his  way  to  bless  the  font  in  the  Baptistery. 
It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  cross  the  Piazza, 
with  Paschal  Candle  and  tapers  flaring  in  the 
sharp  April  breeze.  We  noted,  when  the  pro- 
cession returned,  that  very  few  of  the  tapers  had 
survived  the  blast  of  the  wind. 

Inside  the  Cathedral  the  scene  was  a  curious 
one.  Two  cordons  were  drawn,  from  the  High 
Altar  to  the  great  West  Door,  leaving  a  broad 
passage  between  them.  On  either  side  of  the 
ropes  the  spectators  (it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  congregation)  had  ranged  themselves, 
some  sitting,  many  standing.  Some  of  them 
used  opera-glasses  and  talked  and  behaved  as  if 
they  were  at  a  circus.  They  were  of  all  nations, 
though  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
species,  and  especially  the  American  variety 
thereof,  prevailed.  But  it  was  now  11.45,  the 
hour  of  the  Mass.  As  twelve  o'clock  drew  near, 
the  excitement  became  intense,  and  all  eyes  were 
either  strained  towards  the  High  Altar,  or  fixed 
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upon  the  great  wire  which  was  stretched  from 
end  to  end  of  the  church,  at  some  distance  above 
our  heads. 

The  "  Gloria  "  began  ;  far  away  in  the  "  coro  " 
a  crackling  noise  was  heard ;  and  then,  with  a 
sound  that  really  recalled  the  "  rushing  mighty 
wind,"  a  great  fiery  dove  flew  with  outspread 
wings  right  down  the  church,  and  straight  out 
into  the  Piazza.  It  struck  the  car  and  fired  it — 
and  then  returned  to  the  High  Altar  with  the 
same  lightning  speed,  scattering  glittering  sparks 
in  its  train.  The  fireworks  with  which  the  car 
was  loaded  exploded  with  a  deafening  noise, 
amid  volumes  of  smoke  and  accompanied  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  vast  crowd  without. 

The  "colombina"  had  flown  splendidly;  the 
crops  would  be  good.  So  say  the  contadini. 
So  firmly  do  they  believe  this,  that  penalties 
await  the  man  responsible  for  the  arrangements, 
if  the  "  colombina  "  should  fly  amiss,  and  the 
"  scoppio  "  be  unsuccessful. 

It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  solemnity  and 
pantomime.  The  symbolism  and  the  underlying 
ideas  were  so  beautiful  that  we  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  half-childish 
aspect  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  our  long  wait  had 
been  well  rewarded  by  witnessing  a  most  in- 
structive piece  of  ritual.  What,  after  all,  is 
more  venerable  than  this  very  symbol  of  the 
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life-giving  fire,  reaching  back  as  it  does  to  the 
most  remote  and  ancient  beliefs  of  our  Aryan 
forefathers,  and  consecrated  by  centuries  of 
Christian  use  ? 

Here  and  now,  in  twentieth-century  Florence, 
amid  a  crowd  half  devout,  half  cynical,  the 
words  of  the  poet  lent  a  flash  of  insight— 

"  All  old  grey  histories  hiding  thy  clear  features, 
O  secret  spirit  and  sovereign,  all  men's  tales, 
Creeds  woven  of  men  thy  children  and  thy  creature?, 
They  have  woven  for  vestures  of  thee  and  for  veils." 

Well,  the  "  scoppio  "  was  over  ;  a  joyous  and 
all  but  impassable  crowd  filled  the  Piazza  ;  people 
were  buying  strange  varieties  of  cakes  and  sweets, 
and  already  beginning  to  wish  one  another 
"  Buona  Pasqua "  the  while.  We  struggled 
vainly  in  the  crowd,  then  resolved  to  wait  a 
short  time,  till  we  could  get  home  and  recover 
from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  morning. 

One  or  two  of  us  could  not  help  a  furtive 
sigh  over  the  rigid  Puritanism  which  had 
banished  the  Candlemass  and  the  lighting  of  the 
Easter  fire  from  most  of  the  churches  in  our 
land.  The  Conscientious  Objector  reproved  us, 
and  averred  that  the  Candlemass  was  nothing 
but  a  Christianised  version  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
calia.  For  our  part,  we  could  not  see  that  the 
festival  was  any  the  worse  for  having  what 
people  call  a  " Pagan"  element  in  it,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  all  the  better,  as  it  thus  testified 
to  an  age-long  yearning  and  intuition  of  the 
human  spirit. 

This,  however,  was  emphatically  not  a  time 
for  philosophical  or  theological  discussion,  but 
rather  for  an  early  luncheon,  and  a  relapse  into 
temporary  frivolity  which,  we  felt,  Ruskin 
himself  could  not  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
grudge  us.  After  the  said  luncheon,  which  we 
finally  obtained  in  the  inevitable  Piazza  Vittorio- 
Emmanuele,  we  threaded  our  way  out  to  the 
\ria  Calzaioli  (a  name  which  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  stocking-makers  of  Florence), 
and  soon  found  ourselves  opposite  the  wonderful 
Or  San  Michele,  which  comes  upon  you  almost 
as  a  shock,  so  unexpected  is  it,  just  there  in  that 
narrow  street. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  Or  San  Michele 
means  "  St.  Michael  of  the  Granary  "  (Horreum), 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  more  attractive 
version,  "  St.  Michael  of  the  Garden,"  seems 
rather  a  misnomer  now  ;  there  is  no  "  Orto " 
anywhere  near,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a 
barbarian  longing  for  more  space  round  the 
beautiful  building  which  Florence  owes  to  the 
genius  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Andrea  Orcagna,  and 
Simone  di  Francesco  Talenti,  and  also  to  the 
munificence  of  her  great  Trade  Guilds.  It  is 
well  described  as  "  the  grand  monument  of  the 
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wealth  and  taste,  the  devotion  and  charity, 
of  the  commercial  democracy  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

There  have  been  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
history  of  Or  San  Michele.  Until  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  little  church, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Cistercians,  stood 
on  this  site,  and  bore  the  name  of  "  San  Michele 
in  Orto."  In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  some  lively  discussion  seems  to  have 
arisen,  and  the  church  was  finally  pulled  down  by 
order  of  the  Florentine  Commune,  in  order  to 
make  space  for  a  corn-market.  In  1280  a 
storehouse  for  grain  was  built  here  and  also  a 
brick  loggia  designed  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio. 
A  famous  picture  of  Madonna,  generally  attri- 
buted to  Ugolino  da  Siena,  hung  on  one  of  the 
pilasters  of  the  loggia,  and  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  work  miraculous  cures.  So  great  a 
hold  did  the  wonder-working  picture  gain  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  that  a  number  of 
laymen  formed  themselves  into  a  company 
specially  devoted  to  Our  Lady  of  Or  San 
Michele,  and  were  known  as  the  Laudesi,  or 
"  Singers  of  Praise."  Villani  tells  us  about  these 
miracles  and  about  the  Laudesi,  adding  that  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  made  themselves 
very  unpopular  by  their  scepticism  concerning 
these  alleged  wonders.  The  Laudesi,  it  seems, 
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used  to  assemble  every  evening  to  sing  praise 
to  Madonna,  and  did  honour  to  their  convic- 
tions by  special  generosity  to  the  poor  and 
needy. 

Arnolfo's  loggia  came  to  grief  in  1304,  during 
a  fierce  faction-fight  between  the  Blacks  and 
Whites,  when  the  houses  of  the  Cavalcanti  and 
the  buildings  round  Or  San  Michele  were 
wantonly  and  maliciously  fired  by  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Black  Guelf  party.  Only  the, 
pillar  which  bore  the  miraculous  picture  of 
Madonna  survived  the  devastating  flames,  and 
the  painting  continued  to  be  an  object  of  devo- 
tion. What  was  Dante  thinking  the  while,  as 
he  heard  of  the  wreck  of  his  friends'  fortunes  ? 
He  had  already  had  nearly  two  years  of  exile, 
and  had  started  on  that  weary  round  of  pilgrimages 
that  was  to  end  at  Ravenna,  on  Holy  Cross 
Day,  seventeen  years  afterwards.  He  and  his 
beloved  Guido  came  back  to  my  mind  as  I 
pictured  the  savage  flare  round  Or  San  Michele, 
and  the  departure  of  the  ruined  Cavalcanti. 

The  present  Or  San  Michele,  which  is  a  church 
with  a  palatial  official  residence  and  storehouse 
for  corn  over  it,  was  begun  by  order  of  the 
Signoria  in  1357,  and,  like  most  things  worth 
looking  at,  took  some  time  in  the  making.  We 
naturally  began  first  with  the  exterior,  and  soon 
understood  why  this  place  should  be  called  the 
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Shrine  of  the  Trades,  Arts,  and  Crafts  of 
Florence.  At  the  outset,  our  great  joy  was  in 
studying  the  exquisite  design  of  the  lower 
windows,  which  are  so  lovely  that  they  move  you 
to  an  almost  foolish  joy  as  you  catch  sight  of 
them,  there  in  the  busy  street,  with  trams- 
yes,  trams — rattling  past  them  ! 

The  upper  storeys  have  a  rather  sterner  effect, 
as  the  windows  are  narrower,  being  coupled 
lancets  under  a  round  arch,  but  the  whole  makes 
a  very  imposing  mass  of  building.  The  lower 
windows  are  wide,  spacious,  and  round-arched, 
the  head  filled  with  delicate  Gothic  tracery  such 
as  we  in  the  north  more  usually  associate 
with  a  pointed  arch.  The  Conscientious  Objector 
stated  dogmatically  that  "  it  wasn't  right,  and 
didn't  go  with  those  arches."  To  this  L. 
retorted  that  the  windows  had  the  same  right 
to  their  existence  as  Beethoven's  consecutive 
fifths,  namely,  the  claim  of  beauty.  We  left 
them  to  settle  it,  while  a  solemn  "  guardia " 
looked  on  with  a  dignified  and  half-sardonic  air, 
motioning  them  silently  off  the  tram-lines.  We 
often  wondered  why  Italians  are  supposed  to  be 
excitable  and  emotional.  They  seemed  to  us 
to  be  for  the  most  part  very  self-controlled,  with 
alarming  depths  of  reserve  behind  their  charm- 
ing manner.  How  one  envied  them  that 
natural  grace  and  unaffected  good  breeding, 
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born  of  thousands  of  years  of  civilisation  and 
conscious  domination. 

We  went  on  to  pursue  our  study  of  the 
exterior,  and  turned  our  attention  next  to  the 
niches  and  statues.  The  statues  were  each  pre- 
sented by  a  Guild,  or  '  Arte/  as  the  Florentines 
call  them.  The  seven  greater  Arts  each  have 
their  niche  and  statue,  but  only  six  of  the  lesser 
Arts  are  represented.  Each  of  the  Guilds 
naturally  offered  the  statue  of  its  own  patron 
saint,  which  lends  an  added  interest.  It  is 
astonishing  how  friendly  one  becomes  with  the 
saints  in  Italy.  In  England  we  seem  to  have 
swept  most  of  them  up  into  a  kind  of  dust-heap, 
in  which  we  occasionally  burrow  for  odd-and- 
end  curiosities  of  art  or  literature.  When,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  party  ventured  to  remark  that 
we  thereby  missed  much  precious  and  delightful 
companionship,  we  had  to  put  up  with  many 
contemptuous  sniffs  from  the  Conscientious 
Objector,  whose  views  on  such  matters  are 
limited  and  strictly  practical. 

We  looked  conscientiously  at  all  the  statues, 
and  apart  from  Donatello's  S.  George  (or, 
properly  speaking,  the  copy  of  it),  we  decided 
that  our  favourites  were  as  follows :  the  group 
by  Verrocchio,  representing  our  Lord  and  the 
doubting  Thomas ;  S.  Stephen,  by  Ghiberti ; 
S.  Eligius  (or  S.  L6) ;  and  the  group  of  the 
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"  Quattro  Coronati"  (the  four  crowned  martyrs), 
both  these  last  by  Nanni  di  Banco. 

The  S.  Stephen  was  presented  by  the  great 
Guild  of  Wool ;  the  splendid  S.  L6,  patron  saint 
of  blacksmiths  and  farriers,  one  of  the  Minor 
Arts,  was  given  by  his  fellow-craftsmen  of 
Florence.  The  relief  below  the  niche  represents 
one  of  the  famous  miracles  of  S.  L6,  the 
shoeing  of  a  horse  possessed  of  a  demon.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  Saint's  methods  were 
drastic,  as  he  cut  the  horse's  leg  off.  But  as 
he  put  it  on  again,  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said. 

The  beautiful  group  of  the  "  Quattro  Coronati " 
— those  sculptors  and  builders  who  were  martyred 
for  refusing  to  exercise  their  art  in  the  service 
of  idols — was  given,  naturally,  by  their  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  those  and  kindred  Arts,  of  whom 
they  are  the  patron  saints.  The  thought  of 
them  seemed  to  recall  our  last  visit  to  Eome, 
and  that  beautiful  but  rather  desolate  church 
of  the  Quattro  Coronati  on  the  way  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Lateran.  It  was  nice 
to  meet  them  again,  and  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance we  had  made  in  Rome. 

But  how  choose  " favourites"  indeed,  among 
so  many  splendid  works  of  Art  and  devotion  ? 
It  can  only  be  a  question  of  individual  prefer- 
ence, for  the  most  part ;  and  this  we  felt,  as 
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we  presumed  to  pass  these  judgments  on  our 
betters.  As  we  finished  our  round  of  the  ex- 
terior of  Or  San  Michele,  we  recognised  that  we 
had  plumbed  unexpected  depths  of  ignorance  in 
ourselves,  and  we  began  to  see  how  much  we 
had  yet  to  learn  about  the  history  of  Florence 
in  general,  and  of  her  Trade-Guilds  in  particular. 
We  were  also  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
silliness  of  the  cheap  present-day  sneers  at  the 
"  bourgeois "  and  his  doings.  Whatever  his' 
faults,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  arts,  letters,  civilisation,  and  political 
freedom  of  Europe  are  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
telligence and  munificence  of  that  much-abused 
personage.  At  least,  so  it  seems  when  you  read 
the  history  of  Florence.  Among  other  things, 
we  had  been  reading  a  very  delightful  new  book 
on  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  in  that  book 
we  had  come  across  a  passage  which  seemed 
much  to  the  point.  Speaking  of  the  ideals  of 
Florentine  life,  the  author  remarks  :  "  What  we 
call  good  form  rather  prescribed  that,  where 
money  could  be  spared,  it  should  be  devoted 
to  the  adornment  of  the  city.  The  Guilds 
thought  more  of  their  niches  in  Or  San  Michele 
than  of  municipal  banquets,  and  private  persons 
prefer  to  employ  Masaccio  or  Ghirlandajo  to 
adorn  a  chapel  than  to  expend  their  superfluous 
wealth  on  the  pleasures  of  the  moment." 
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We  felt  this  passage  was  almost  painfully 
illuminating,  and  certainly  very  suggestive. 

After  a  little  further  study  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  (so  far  as  we  could  see  it  with- 
out standing  on  our  heads)  we  went  into  the 
strange,  dark  church  where,  at  first,  the  only 
object  really  visible  was  the  "  Sepulchre,"  with 
its  adornment  of  flowers,  lights,  and  the  same 
curious  fluffy,  white  bunches  or  branches  we  had 
already  seen  at  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The 
gleam  of  the  tapers  in  the  gloom,  the  white 
flowers,  and  the  worshippers  kneeling  round, 
made  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  did  not  try  to  see  much  on  this  occasion, 
as  we  could  never  overcome  our  objection  to 
tramping  about  and  whispering  information  out 
of  guide-books  while  people  are  at  their  devotions. 
We  therefore  moved  about  very  little,  and  when 
our  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
we  saw  that  the  interior  is  very  curious.  It  is 
divided  into  two  aisles,  and  is  quite  obviously 
a  loggia  closed  in,  with  no  suggestion  of  the 
usual  architectural  arrangements  of  a  church, 
such  as  nave,  choir,  or  transepts.  It  is  also 
extremely  dark  at  any  time,  and  was  more 
than  usually  dark  now.  Seeing  us  standing  and 
looking  rather  aimlessly  round  us,  a  kindly 
sacristan  came  our  way  and  offered  to  show  us 
the  great  treasure  of  the  church,  namely,  the 
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wonderful  shrine  made  by  Andrea  Orcagna  to 
hold  the  sacred  picture  of  Madonna.  The 
church  or  oratory  was  indeed  built  for  this 
Madonna  of  Or  San  Michele,  so  revered  by  the 
people,  and  the  "  Captains  of  Orsanmichele,"  as 
the  chief  men  of  the  "  Laudesi "  used  to  be  called, 
employed  Orcagna  to  make  this  tabernacle  to 
enclose  the  far-famed  painting.  Opinions  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  real  painter  of  the  picture,  but 
we  eschewed  questions  of  criticism  and  attribu-- 
tion,  such  matters  being  quite  beyond  our 
capacities,  and  contented  ourselves  with  enjoy- 
ing the  charming  sentiment  and  devout  feeling 
which  had  prompted  this  offering — a  gift  worthy, 
almost,  of  the  Magi  themselves. 

We  had  already  been  gazing  at  Orcagna's 
marvellous  work  from  a  distance,  but  now  our 
guide  lighted  a  taper,  and  thus,  in  a  half- 
mysterious  light  and  shadow,  we  made  our  first 
acquaintance  with  this  superb  achievement, 
wherein  the  arts  of  the  architect  and  sculptor 
alike  triumph. 

There  being  hardly  any  light  save  the 
glimmer  of  the  taper,  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  very  imperfect  study  of  the  shrine 
and  its  wonders.  Still,  the  whole  scene  was  so 
curiously  impressive  that  we  felt  our  time  had 
not  been  wasted.  A  later  visit,  on  a  bright 
morning,  showed  us  a  great  deal  more,  not 
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only  of  the  shrine,  but  of  other  interesting 
things  in  the  church,  such  as  the  Crucifix 
before  which  St.  Antoninus,  the  Dominican 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  used  to  pray ;  the 
altar  to  St.  Anne,  erected  as  a  thank-offering  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrannous  Duke  of  Athens 
from  Florence ;  also  a  statue  of  Madonna,  attri- 
buted to  Simon e  Talenti.  We  tried  to  make 
out  a  few  of  the  fading  frescoes,  which  hide  in 
the  twilight  of  the  aisles,  and  we  managed 
to  recognise  some  of  the  figures,  partly,  I 
own,  with  the  help  of  judicious  suggestions 
in  our  guide-books.  How  much  our  unassisted 
efforts  would  have  deciphered,  I  hardly  like  to 
say.  During  that  later  morning  visit,  however, 
we  did  contrive  to  make  a  closer  and  better 
study  of  the  exquisite  design  and  workmanship 
of  the  great  shrine.  We  looked  carefully  at  the 
lovely  carved  panels,  representing  various  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Madonna,  at  the  beautiful 
single  figures  of  the  Virtues,  at  the  clustering 
angels,  and  at  the  splendid  detail  of  the 
decoration,  whether  in  marble  or  in  gorgeous 
mosaic.  One  single  figure,  among  others,  was 
impressed  on  our  memory — that  noble  head 
and  bust  of  "  Solertia  "  (Sagacity),  with  its  fine 
gesture,  commanding  silence  and  application. 

Yet,    in    spite   of  the   marvels  that   dawned 
upon    us    afterwards,    we   were    glad    that   the 
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Easter  Eve  glimpse  remained  with  us  as  the 
supreme  memory  of  Or  San  Michele  and  its 
wonders.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  at  last 
turned  away,  wondering  sadly  why  there  seems 
so  little  time  in  this  world  for  all  the  beautiful 
things,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  Art.  There 
always  seems  to  be  so  much  more  time  for  the 
dusty,  noisy,  and  desperately  useful  things. 

When  we  left  Or  San  Michele,  we  resolved 
not  to  attempt  to  "do"  anymore  churches  or 
other  notable  works  of  art,  and  therefore  turned 
our  steps  towards  our  beloved  hill  of  San 
Miniato,  taking  the  way  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
and  up  the  long,  winding  Costa  San  Giorgio. 
It  was  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  following  on 
a  cloudy  and  capricious  morning,  and  everything 
wore  that  especial  loveliness  of  the  "  clear  shining 
after  rain."  As  we  climbed  the  road  between 
the  walls,  some  brilliant  blossom  showed  here 
and  there  over  the  grey  walls,  giving  a  touch 
of  delicate  or  vivid  colour.  Branches,  golden- 
green,  or  silvery,  waved  in  those  mysterious, 
unknown  gardens,  where  our  feet  would  never 
tread. 

Again,  as  earlier  in  the  day,  the  air  seemed 
full  of  invisible  presences,  while  the  actual  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood  seemed  as 
creatures  in  a  dream.  Past  and  present  were 
fused,  and  on  one  same  level  of  reality.  A 
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strange  sensation,  once  felt  in  a  noisy,  busy 
London  street,  returned  upon  me — the  sensa- 
tion of  a  background  of  profound  and  healing 
silence.  Sounds  were  heard,  but,  as  it  were, 
against  that  same  vast  background  of  eternal 
silence,  which  seemed  to  hold  some  secret  of 
vital  energy.  It  was  quite  inexplicable,  but 
very  real,  though  I  did  not  dare  to  enlarge  on 
the  subject  to  my  companions,  not  wishing  to 
be  taken  for  a  tame  lunatic. 

We  walked  up  and  on,  through  the  pictur- 
esque Porta  San  Giorgio, — where  two  or  three 
soldiers  stared  gloomily  at  us, — and  at  last  we 
reached  the  beautiful  "  viale,"  with  its  wonder- 
ful glimpses  of  the  city  and  the  hills  across  the 
steep  slopes.  We  made  our  way  along  until 
we  found  ourselves  just  below  San  Miniato 
itself.  Then,  as  usual,  as  if  drawn  by  some 
irresistible  magnet,  we  felt  ourselves  obliged 
to  climb  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  church. 
We  sat  down  near  the  church  to  rest  after  our 
long  walk,  and  gazed  at  the  ever-marvellous 
view,  lovelier  even  than  its  wont  on  this  limpid 
April  day,  and  in  its  setting  of  springing  green, 
silver  olive,  and  shadowy  cypress. 

The  river  gleamed  as  it  shot  out  between  the 
stretch  of  houses,  and  we  counted  the  familiar 
landmarks  once  again  ;  the  long  line  of  Santa 
Croce ;  the  splendid  group  of  the  Duomo,  Cam- 
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panile,  and  Baptistery ;  the  towers,  each  so 
beautiful  in  its  different  way,  of  the  Bargello, 
Badia,  and  Palazzo  Vecchio.  We  looked  for 
the  somewhat  grim  mass  of  San  Lorenzo,  and 
farther  to  the  left,  for  the  lovely  bell-tower 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Although  we  had, 
happily,  some  time  yet  in  Florence,  to-day 
everything  seemed  to  wear  the  poignant  and 
pathetic  charm  of  the  things  and  places  you  are 
never  to  see  again.  We  remembered  that  Maeter-. 
linck  somewhere  advises  people  to  look  at  life 
like  this,  so  as  to  learn  its  real  value. 

We  gave  ourselves  up  to  meditation — perhaps, 
even,  to  sentiment.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
careful  not  to  say  too  much  about  this  to  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  as  in  such  cases  he 
invariably  began  to  talk  about  "  Werther,"  and 
drew  morals  that  were  antiquated,  annoying, 
and  irrelevant.  We  therefore  said  little,  but 
watched  the  people  moving  to  and  fro,  carry- 
ing flowers  to  deck  the  graves  in  the  cemetery 
close  by. 

Here,  on  Easter  Eve,  it  was  perhaps  more 
appropriate  to  think  of  life  rather  than  of  death, 
but  there  are  times  when  the  two  are  strangely 
fused  into  one,  and  this  was  such  a  time. 
Petrarch's  splendid  lines  in  the  "  Trionfo  dell' 
Eternita  "  gave  the  right  note,  on  this  hill  sacred 
to  so  many  great  memories. 
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"0  mente  vaga,  al  fin  sempre  digiuna! 
A  che  tanti  pansier!1?     Un'ora  sgombra 
Quel  che'n  molti  anni  a  pena  si  raguna. 
Quel  che  1'anima  nostra  preme  e'ngombra 
Dianzi,  adesso,  ier,  diman,  mattino  e  sera 
Tutti  in  un  punto  passeran  com'ombra. 
Non  avra  loco  fu,  sara  ne  era; 
Ma  e  solo,  in  presente,  e  ora,  e  oggi, 
E  sola  eternita  raccolta  e'ntera. 

E  non  avranno  in  man  gli  anni  '1  governo 
De  la  fame  mortali  ;  anzi  chi  fia 
Chiaro  una  volta,  fia  chiaro  in  eterno." 

As  we  sat  silent,  the  pageant  of  Florentine 
story  swept  across  the  mental  horizon,  passing 
as  a  watch  in  the  night.  What,  after  all,  is  a 
thousand  years  ? 

We  looked  across  to  Etruscan  Fiesole,  set  on 
her  fair  hill,  earliest  mother  of  Florence,  and 
we  remembered  the  wonderful  race  which  had 
dowered  the  Tuscans  with  their  inheritance  of 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  gifts. 

We  thought  of  the  Eoman  Florentia,  that 
quadrilateral  city,  with  the  temple  of  its  patron, 
Mars,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  Then  came 
the  traditional  destruction  by  the  splendid 
young  Ostrogothic  King,  Totila,  and  the 
traditional  restoration  by  the  yet  more  splendid 
Frankish  Emperor,  Charlemagne,  who  assuredly 
was  here  at  some  time,  even  if  his  connection  with 
any  rebuilding  of  the  city  be  quite  legendary. 

Again,  long  after  Charlemagne's  Empire  had 
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been  rent  asunder,  there  rises  the  figure  of  the 
great  Tuscan  Countess,  Matilda,  under  whose 
beneficent  rule  Florence  prospered,  developing 
that  fierce  spirit  of  independence  which  finally 
expressed  itself  in  the  famous  Guelf  Republic 
of  later  years.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  one 
would  prefer  to  think  of  the  transfigured 
Matilda  of  Dante's  Earthly  Paradise,  rather  than 
of  the  warlike  champion  and  ally  of  Gregory  vn. 
and  her  grim  hospitalities  at  Canossa. 

"  Mi  sovvenne  di  tutti  i  morti."  Yes,  indeed, 
of  that  struggle  of  Latin  and  Teuton — of  the 
fashioning  of  a  race  of  giants  beneath  the 
hammer  of  unceasing  war  and  internecine  strife. 
Were  they  really  so  far  off  that  it  needed  an 
effort  to  remember  them,  that  host  of  great 
Florentines  ?  They  crowd  upon  you,  a  growing 
throng  of  gorgeous  figures,  famous  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  commerce,  in  finance,  in  states- 
manship. Who  shall  number  them  ?  They  are 
legion,  and  yet  stand  out  like  the  glittering 
summits  of  an  Alpine  chain. 

Even  taking  a  few  at  random,  what  a  company 
we  get — what  a  constellation  in  that  fair  Tuscan 
heaven !  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  immortalised  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  and  in  the  tower  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio ;  Giotto,  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect ;  Dante,  "  poet  for  all  time  "  ;  Boccaccio  ; 
Petrarch  ;  Villani,  most  delightful  of  chroniclers  ; 
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Brunelleschi,  to  whom  Florence  owes  the  dome 
which  is  her  chief  architectural  beauty  ;  Ghiberti, 
unrivalled  worker  in  bronze ;  Donatello,  illus- 
trious in  sculpture.  But,  if  we  once  begin  to 
pass  these  people  in  review,  whom  can  we  leave 
out  ?  Think  of  the  Delia  Robbia,  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  their  sculptured  enchantments; 
think  of  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  of  those  great  names,  Leonardo 
and  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  so  intimately 
connected  with  Florence,  though  not  all  actually 
her  own  sons. 

"Mi  sovvenne  di  tutti  i  morti."  We  turn 
again  to  the  brilliant,  chequered  history  of  the 
city  which  lies  there  at  our  feet,  veiled  in  the 
blue  and  gold  of  an  April  afternoon.  Surely  it 
was  but  yesterday  that  Florence  was  rent  by 
the  struggles  of  her  own  Guelf  and  GhibeHine 
citizens,  that  she  had  to  deal  with  the  cruel 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  treacherous  Charles  de 
Valois,  the  imperious  Boniface  viu. 

Could  it  indeed  be  so  many  long  centuries 
since  she  hired  our  English  Hawkwood  to  fight 
for  her  against  "  the  great  serpent,"  Gian- 
Galeazzo  Visconti — or  since  the  splendid  tyranny 
of  the  Medici  rose,  as  was  due,  on  the  revolt  of 
a  too  jealous  and  clamorous  populace  ?  All 
those  very  vivid  people  seemed  still  so  alive,  so 
dominant,  so  impressive. 
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Across  there,  at  the  Badia  of  Fiesole,  and 
away  at  invisible  Careggi,  the  famous  Platonic 
Academy,  founded  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  had 
held  its  meetings,  and  who  shall  say  that  those 
wonderful  figures  are  quite  faded  out,  or  that 
renowned  fellowship  utterly  dissolved  ?  Are 
they  gone  for  ever — Cosimo  himself,  Marsilio 
Ficino,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Leo  Battista 
Alberti,  and,  above  all,  the  man  whose  name 
seems  to  sum  up  all  the  splendid  achievements 
of  the  age  in  art,  literature,  and  statesmanship, 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  ? 

Then,  face  to  face  with  this  glorious  and 
perhaps  too  reckless  efflorescence,  stands  the 
dark  menacing  figure  of  Savonarola,  symbol  of 
the  dread  writing  on  the  wall,  inexorable  witness 
to  the  other  side  of  things. 

People  do  not  like  Puritans  now ;  I  remem- 
bered how  one  of  our  party  had,  in  choice 
vernacular,  described  Savonarola  as  a  "  blighter." 
I  confessed  to  having  greatly  wavered  in  my 
own  allegiance  to  him — yet  the  bitter  contra- 
diction in  human  life  does  exist,  and  the  protest 
has  to  be  made.  Puritans  have  done  some 
good  work  for  the  world,  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
agreeable interference  with  people  who  want  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  you  are  obliged  to  respect 
them,  even  if  you  cannot  like  them. 

But  the  mental  cinematograph  whirled  along. 
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The  "  fanfaron "  Charles  vui.  came  and  went ; 
the  Medici  also  came  and  went,  and  at  last, 
very  effectually  and  decisively  remained.  Here, 
on  this  hill  fortified  by  Michelangelo  to  resist 
the  crushing  power  of  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
forces,  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529-30  became 
an  awful  reality,  a  living  background  for  the 
figures  of  Malatesta  Baglioni,  the  traitor,  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the  tyrant,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.,  who  came  to  Florence  to 
confirm  the  said  tyrant  on  the  throne.  Ales- 
sandro's  reign  being  cut  short  by  the  dagger 
of  his  cousin  (de  Musset's  "  Lorenzaccio "), 
Cosimo  I.,  son  of  the  famous  Giovanni  della 
Bande  Nere,  became  the  first  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany ;  then,  as  in  a  series  of  dissolving 
views,  Medicean  Grand  Dukes  are  succeeded 
by  Austrian  ;  Buonaparte  upstarts  dwell  for  a 
season  in  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  they,  like  their  own 
hastily  improvised  King  and  Queen  of  Etruria, 
disappear,  to  make  room  for  another  Austrian 
Grand  Duke.  A  strange  medley,  truly,  down 
there  in  Palazzo  Pitti !  What  would  Brunel- 
leschi  have  thought  of  it,  when  he  began  his 
work  for  the  foolish,  boastful  Luca  Pitti?  As 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  you  may  see  Duke  Cosimo  and 
Eleonora  of  Toledo,  for  whom  Tribolo  made  the 
wonders  of  the  Boboli  garden  ;  Bianca  Cappello  ; 
the  stately  marriage  festivities  of  Maria  de' 
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Medici,  Queen  of  France  ;  the  interview  between 
the  Countess  of  Albany  and  Elisa  Buonaparte, 
promptly  followed  by  the  exile  of  the  Countess. 

It  is  all  very  dramatic  and  entertaining  to  the 
calm  and  disinterested  spectator,  who  arrives 
comfortably  by  the  "  direttissimo,"  and  can  hunt 
quite  enjoyably  for  sensations.  To  him,  possibly, 
the  present  is  a  little  grey  and  level ;  no 
picturesque  ups  and  downs.  But  Florence 
assuredly  is  safer  and  happier  than  ever  before,' 
set,  a  priceless  jewel,  in  the  crown  of  a  great 
kingdom — with  a  King  of  Italy  at  Palazzo  Pitti. 

And  now  the  drama  was  played  out ;  the 
curtain  fell.  The  sun  began  to  sink  beyond  the 
long  lines  of  low  hills  away  to  the  west,  and  the 
sudden  sunset  chill  gripped  us. 

"  Mi  sovvenne  di  tutti  i  morti."  I  thought 
of  the  rose-crowned  graves  there  close  at  hand, 
and  memories,  sweet  and  poignant,  swept  across 
the  heart,  recalling  one's  own  personal  share  in 
Petrarch's  lovely  lament— 

"Nel  tuo  partir  parti  del  mondo  araore 
E  cortesia,  e  il  sol  cadde  del  cielo; 
E  dolce  incomincio  a  farsi  la  morte." 

We  rose,  as  if  by  some  tacit,  common  consent, 
and  began  our  homeward  walk,  while  the  first 
stars  of  the  Easter  night  glimmered  faintly  in 
the  fading  glow  of  the  sky.  We  chose  the  way 
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that  led  past  the  little  shrine  which  marks  the 
spot  where  San  Giovanni  Gualberti  met  and 
forgave  his  brother's  murderer.  Some  one  was 
kneeling  near  there,  in  the  shadow,  quite  natur- 
ally, as  it  seemed  to  us  just  then.  We  made  our 
way  down  by  the  "  Monte  alle  Croci,"  as 
appropriate  to  our  mood  and  to  the  season, 
and  then,  by  the  Porta  San  Miniato  and  Via 
S.  Niccolo,  we  reached  the  Lung'  Arno. 

It  had  been  a  memorable  day,  and  even  yet 
our  experiences  were  not  quite  over,  for  as  we 
walked  along,  L.  suddenly  seized  my  arm,  and 
pointing  in  front  of  him,  made  an  exclamation 
of  amazement.  A  procession,  familiar  enough 
to  those  who  are  much  in  Italy,  was  coming 
towards  us.  There  had  been  an  accident,  it 
seemed,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Misericordia 
were  bearing  an  injured  man  to  the  hospital. 
Such  a  procession  was  comparatively  new  to  us, 
and  profoundly  interesting.  The  mysterious 
black  figures  with  veiled  faces  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  passers-by,  monotonously 
dressed  twentieth-century  citizens  and  tourists. 

Once,  during  a  visit  to  Siena,  some  of  us  had 
seen  the  Brethren  of  the  Misericordia  carrying 
a  dead  man  to  his  burial,  the  procession  accom- 
panied by  lighted  torches  and  ringing  bells,  and 
the  coffin  followed  by  the  splendid  "alfiere"  of 
the  quarter  to  which  the  dead  man  belonged, 
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dressed  all  in  his  official  bravery,  and  carrying 
his  banner.  The  present  procession  lacked  some- 
thing of  that  peculiar  picturesqueness  and 
solemnity ;  still,  it  was  sufficiently  impressive, 
— and  not  only  from  a  merely  aesthetic  point  of 
view, — so  that  we  quite  understood  why  many 
of  the  people  saluted  respectfully  as  it  passed 
along  the  streets. 

There  was  an  exhortation  to  silent,  self- 
obliterating  service  in  the  sight  of  those  men, 
drawn  from  all  ranks  of  society,  disguised  in  an 
almost  penitential  garb,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  render  prompt  and  ungrudging  help 
to  those  in  need.  We  felt  glad  we  had  seen  their 
Oratory  and  their  headquarters  in  the  morning, 
and  we  went  home  that  evening  well  pleased 
with  our  Easter  Eve  experiences. 
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CHAPTEE  IX 
THE  DUOMO  AND  BAPTISTERY 

"Pour  executer  de  grandes  choses,  il  faut  vivre  comme  si 
on  ne  devait  jamais  mourir." 

OUR  visits  to  the  Duomo  and  Baptistery  had 
naturally  been  many,  as  we  always  seemed  to 
drift  in  that  direction  and  to  look  in,  if  only  for 
a  few  moments.  But  to-day  we  proposed  to 
study  this  famous  central  group  a  little  more 
carefully,  and  therefore  arranged  to  meet  at  the 
column  of  S.  Zanobi  at  a  meritoriously  early 
hour.  It  was  a  very  cold  morning,  such  as  the 
City  of  Flowers  well  knows  how  to  produce.  It 
is  not  only  in  England  that  spring  indulges  in 
caprices.  On  this  occasion  the  wind  swirled  and 
swept  round  the  Piazza,  and  made  us  shiver,  even 
in  our  winter  wraps,  as  we  stood  looking  at  the 
Baptistery  doors. 

We  had  met  duly  at  our  trysting-place — that 
curious  column  which  stands  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Baptistery,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a  miracle  that  took  place  when  the 
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remains  of  S.  Zenobius  were  translated  from  S. 
Lorenzo.  A  tree  which  stood  on  this  spot,  some 
say  a  dead  elm  tree,  burst  suddenly  into  leaf  as 
the  body  of  the  Saint  was  borne  past  it  on  its 
way  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Salvatore. 
The  Conscientious  Objector  exclaimed  again  at 
this  new  saint,  but  we  felt  we  all  had  a  good 
deal  to  learn  about  this  great  Bishop,  who  seems 
to  have  impressed  his  memory  on  the  Florentines 
of  so  many  generations.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  S.  Zenobius,  or  Zanobi,  as  he  is  usually 
called  in  Florence,  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
the  Dei  Girolami,  who  were  powerful  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city.  Legend  even  whispers 
something  of  a  descent  from  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
Palmeira,  the  captive  of  Aurelian !  We  hear 
of  S.  Zanobi  in  the  ever-delightful  pages  of 
Villani,  and  Mr.  Gardner  describes  him  as  "  the 
first  great  Florentine  of  history,  and  an  im- 
pressive personage  in  Florentine  Art."  He  was 
Bishop  of  Florence  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
was  thus  a  contemporary  of  S.  Ambrose,  who 
often  visited  him  at  his  cloister-like  dwelling 
near  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  His  miracles  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
inspiration  for  Florentine  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  thus  we  soon  found  that  we  must  try  to 
know  something  of  his  story. 

But  we  had  to  leave  San  Zanobi  for  the  present, 
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as  we  felt  we  must  turn  our  minds  to  the  Bap- 
tistery— the  first  Cathedral  of  Florence.  Here, 
again,  Villani  is  invaluable  in  his  picturesque 
directness,  even  if  his  statements  have  to  be 
received  with  a  certain  caution.  He  tells  us  that 
when  the  Florentines  became  Christians,  they 
consecrated  their  Temple  of  Mars  as  a  Christian 
Church,  "  in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  Blessed 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  called  it  the  Duomo  of 
San  Giovanni ;  and  they  decreed  that  the  feast 
of  the  day  of  his  nativity  should  be  celebrated 
with  solemn  sacrifices,  and  that  a  race  should  be 
run  for  a  samite  cloak,  and  this  custom  has  been 
always  observed  by  the  Florentines  on  that  day. 
And  they  had  baptismal  fonts  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  Temple,  where  people  and  children 
were,  and  still  are,  baptized.  ..." 

Villani  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  little  circular  Duomo  by  the  addition  of 
the  space  now  used  for  the  Choir,  where  stands 
"the  Altar  of  the  Blessed  John."  He  also 
mentions  that  the  church  had  originally  an 
opening  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
and  under  this  opening  the  statue  of  Mars  had 
been  placed.  He  tells  us  that  the  opening  was 
closed  by  the  Cupola,  built  in  1150  by  order 
of  the  great  Guild  of  Calimala.  This  fact  may 
account  for  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
Baptistery,  which  no  doubt  had  originally  the 
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same  beautiful  light  as  "Santa  Maria  Ritonda 
of  Rome,"  as  Villani  calls  it.  The  marble 
incrustations  which  now  decorate  the  building 
were  added  in  the  twelfth  century,  like  the 
Cupola.  Rambling  visitors  have,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  time  to  weigh  the  merits  of  various  opinions 
concerning  dates  of  construction  and  so  on.  We 
preferred  theories  that  ascribe  the  greatest 
possible  antiquity  to  the  Baptistery,  namely, 
either  that  it  is  a  genuine  fourth-century  Roman- 
building,  or  that  it  is  a  sixth-century  Christian 
church  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
and  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  that 
charming  figure  in  history — the  Lombard  Queen, 
Theudelinda.  The  name  of  Theudelinda,  how- 
ever, was  summarily  dismissed  by  L.  and  the 
Conscientious  Objector  as  a  "  fairy  tale." 

In  early  days  the  Baptistery  was  raised  above 
the  Piazza,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  tombs 
of  the  "  good  people,"  over  whom  the  Tower  of 
Guardamorto  kept  watch.  In  1293  the  sar- 
cophagi were  removed ;  the  pilasters  of  the 
church  were  encrusted  with  black  and  white 
Prato  marbles,  and  the  Piazza  was  levelled. 
This  work  was  done  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  at 
the  command  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  n.  this 
church,  so  sacred  in  Florentine  eyes,  ran  terrible 
risk  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Ghibellines,  who, 
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ID  1249,  had  contrived  to  oust  the  Guelfs. 
After  speaking  of  the  various  towers  and 
fortresses  wrecked  by  the  Ghibellines,  Villani 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Also  the  Ghibellines  attempted 
a  yet  more  impious  deed,  forasmuch  as  the 
Guelfs  resorted  much  to  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  and  all  the  good  people  assembled 
there  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  they 
solemnised  marriages  ;  and  when  the  Ghibellines 
came  to  destroy  the  towers  of  the  Guelfs  there 
was  one  among  them  very  great  and  beautiful, 
which  was  upon  the  Piazza  of  San  Giovanni 
at  the  entrance  of  the  street  of  the  Adimari, 
and  it  was  called  the  Tower  of  the  Guardamorto, 
forasmuch  as  of  old  all  the  good  people  which 
died  were  buried  at  San  Giovanni ;  and  the 
Ghibellines,  purposing  to  raze  to  the  ground 
the  said  Tower,  caused  it  to  be  propped  up 
in  such  wise  that,  when  the  fire  was  applied 
to  the  props,  it  should  fall  upon  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni ;  and  this  was  done.  But, 
as  it  pleased  God,  by  reverence  and  miracle 
of  the  Blessed  John,  the  Tower,  which  was 
120  cubits  high,  showed  manifestly  when  it 
came  to  fall  that  it  would  avoid  the  holy 
Church,  and  turned  and  fell  directly  upon  the 
Piazza,  wherefore  all  the  Florentines  marvelled 
and  the  Popolo  rejoiced  greatly."  This  attempt 
gives  the  measure  of  the  importance  of  the 
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Baptistery,  and  its  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  Florentines.  It  helps  to  explain  Dante's 
yearning  references  to  "II  mio  bel  San  Giovanni," 
and  his  longing  to  return,  old  and  worn  as  he 
was,  to  receive  the  laurel  crown  at  the  font 
of  his  baptism.  And  yet  how  he  scorns  the 
idea  of  being  "  offered "  there  in  expiation  of 
a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  Even  the 
return  to  Florence  might  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased, as  his  haughty  letter  tells  us. 

We  spent  some  time  in  looking  once  again 
at  the  doors,  which  we  had  often  tried  to  study 
before.  Divisions  of  opinion  arose  among 
us,  as  A.  had  the  courage  to  say  that  she 
preferred  the  Andrea  Pisano  door  to  either  of 
the  Ghiberti  doors,  and  was  consequently  treated 
as  an  outcast  by  the  others.  Personally,  I 
quite  saw  what  she  meant,  although  I  could 
not  agree  with  her.  Parts  of  the  great  Ghiberti 
gate  are  possibly  too  full  of  detail,  and  attempt 
what  bronze  can  hardly  do,  and  yet — what 
exquisite  effects  of  delicate  outline,  of  distance, 
and  almost  of  atmosphere,  he  manages  to  get 
out  of  his  material.  It  is  needless  to  try  to 
describe  these  stupendous  works  of  art ;  this 
has  been  admirably  and  exhaustively  done  in 
many  books  which  are  accessible  to  all.  The 
panels  which  pleased  us  most  were — "  The 
Virtues "  on  the  Andrea  Pisano  gate ;  the 
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Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  "  Abraham  and  the  Angels," 
and  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
second  Ghiberti  gate ;  The  Temptation  and  the 
Evangelist,  St.  John,  in  the  first  Ghiberti  gate. 
To  this  little  list  I  might  add  Sansovino's 
group  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  over  the 
Eastern  Gate. 

We  now  went  inside  the  church,  which  is 
really  more  imposing  than  you  might  expect. 
The  great  drawback  is,  of  course,  the  darkness, 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  see  anything 
properly.  To-day  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing 
a  Florentine  child  baptized ;  not  indeed  at  the 
ancient  font,  where  Dante  once  saved  a  child 
from  drowning,  for  that  has  gone.  The  present 
font  dates  from  1371,  and  is  placed  close  to 
the  enclosure  of  the  Tribune.  All  Florentine 
children  are  baptized  here,  so  we  watched  the 
ceremony  with  very  special  interest,  remember- 
ing the  host  of  famous  people  who  have  received 
Holy  Baptism  within  the  walls  of  "T  antico 
vostro  Batisteo." 

When  the  service  was  over  we  looked  at  the 
beautiful  mosaic  in  the  Apse  and  at  the  far 
from  beautiful  High  Altar  below  it.  We  noticed 
particularly  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
Eagles  of  St.  John  which  we  had  seen  so  often 
elsewhere  in  Florence.  We  looked  again  at 
Donatello's  terrible  Magdalen — a  triumph,  no 
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doubt,  and  interesting  as  recalling  the  legend 
of  the  Penitent  in  the  Cave  of  the  Sainte  Baume 
in  Provence,  but  very  unpleasing  in  itself.  The 
early  Renaissance  tomb  of  John  xxm. — the 
Pope  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance — 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  church, 
except,  perhaps,  the  ancient  inlaid  pavement  and 
the  mosaics.  This  splendid  and  dignified  tomb 
is  the  work  of  Donatello  and  Michelozzo,  and 
was  erected  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  stood 
up  for  this  dethroned  pontiff  and  refused  to 
alter  the  words  in  the  inscription,  which  describe 
him  as  "some  time  Pope."  The  recumbent 
bronze  figure  is  by  Donatello,  the  other  figures 
and  the  architectural  part  by  Michelozzo,  this 
portion  of  the  work  being  the  more  beautiful, 
to  our  minds.  It  was  here  in  Florence  that 
John  xxm.  had  to  make  submission  to  his 
successful  rival,  Martin  v.,  who,  for  a  time, 
made  Florence  the  seat  of  the  Papacy,  and  thus 
his  tomb  has  a  double  significance. 

On  coming  out  of  the  Baptistery  we  lingered 
long  round  our  first  and  last  love — the  Campanile 
—the  "Shepherd's  Tower" — which,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  is  the  fairest  thing  in  Florence. 
How  did  that  exquisite  and  dreamlike  combina- 
tion of  colour,  with  its  rose  and  ivory  and 
green,  ever  suggest  itself  to  Giotto?  They 
are  the  hues  in  which  Beatrice  is  vested  when 
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Dante  beholds  her  anew  in  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise ;  they  are  the  colours  worn  by  the  "  tre 
donne,"  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  who  attend 
her  triumphal  car  ;  they  are  the  colours  of  Italy  ; 
—which  things  may  be  fancies  ;  but  it  is  by  such 
things  that  we  find  life  worth  living. 

The  Campanile  is  familiar  enough  in  picture 
and  photograph,  but  none  can  do  justice  to  the 
full  grace  of  the  colour  and  design  as  the  tower 
rises  against  the  Tuscan  sky.  Not  even  the 
trams,  so  grievously  inappropriate  in  such  a 
place,  can  avail  to  spoil  it.  Giotto  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  design,  but  Andrea  Pisano 
built  the  lower,  and  Francesco  Talenti  the  upper, 
part  of  the  Tower,  faithfully  following  Giotto's 
plan,  save  for  the  spire  on  the  top,  which  has 
never  been  added. 

It  had  taken  us  a  long  time  to  grow  so  far 
accustomed  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
architecture  that  we  could  attend  to  the 
sculpture,  which  is  such  an  important  feature 
of  the  building.  Verily  those  old  sculptures 
were  probably  better  than  books,  and  drove 
their  teaching  home  in  a  more  natural  and 
emphatic  way.  Some  one  here  remarked  that 
you  always  wanted  a  key  to  the  meaning  of 
these  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  as  we 
wandered  slowly  round,  poring  over  the  pages 
of  Mornings  in  Florence  and  other  treatises 
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of  the  same  kind,  we  were  compelled  to  agree, 
although  we  all  felt  that  there  was  something 
wrong  somewhere,  and  that  we  must  have  lost 
part  of  our  heritage,  otherwise  we  should  under- 
stand the  carven  message  in  these  lovely  panels. 

We  looked  again  and  again,  trying  how  far 
we  could  carry  away  in  our  minds  this  history 
of  the  human  race  written  in  stone,  sculptured 
representations  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Virtues,  Sacra- 
ments— some  of  them  ascribed  to  Giotto  himself; 
some  to  Andrea  Pisano,  and  others  to  Luca  della 
Robbia,  We  returned  to  some  of  our  favourites, 
such  as  "  Pastoral  Life,"  "  Weaving,"  and,  in  one 
of  the  niches,  Donatello's  vigorous  "  Zuccone," 
which  is  certainly  more  wonderful  than  beautiful. 

We  spent  a  really  long  time  over  the  Baptistery 
and  Campanile,  and  after  this  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  right  to  be  both  hungry  and  frivolous.  Like 
the  poor  people  to  whom  Ruskin  is  so  severe, 
we  wanted  our  lunch,  and  therefore  went  off  to 
a  cafe  in  the  Piazza  to  get  it.  When  we  were 
rested  and  our  brains  somewhat  cleared,  we 
came  back  to  the  Duomo,  for  although  we  had 
been  in  it  several  times  we  had  not  looked  at  it 
attentively  enough. 

We  began  with  the  interior.  The  transition 
from  the  beautiful  Romanesque  style  of  the 
Baptistery  (even  if  the  Baptistery  be  not  a 
very  fine  example  of  that  style)  was  not  wholly 
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welcome,  and  moreover,  as  we  had  often  felt 
before,  Italian  Gothic  interiors  seldom  satisfy 
those  familiar  with  the  English  and  French 
churches  of  the  same  style  and  period.  Besides 
this,  you  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Duomo  of  Florence  at  first.  It  does  not  do 
itself  justice,  so  to  speak,  and  I  found  I  had  to 
go  several  times  before  I  really  began  to  like  it, 
or  even  to  realise  its  immense  size  and  grandeur. 
We  looked  again  at  some  of  our  old  friends 
in  the  nave,  such  as  the  fresco  of  Sir  John 
Hawk  wood  by  Paolo  Uccello,  the  wonderful 
statue  of  the  imperious  Boniface  vin.,  the 
monuments  to  Giotto  and  Brunelleschi,  and 
Donatello's  statue  of  a  Prophet.  We  stayed  to 
look  also  at  the  great  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  which  marks  the  original 
burial-place  of  San  Zanobi,  and  where  the  roses 
are  still  blessed  on  his  feast-day,  25th  May. 
We  saw  again  the  strange  and  wonderful  picture 
of  Dante  by  Domenico  di  Michelino,  a  pupil  of 
Fra  Angelico.  This  picture  is  most  interesting, 
not  only  as  a  possible  likeness  of  Dante  in  his 
Florentine  dress,  but  also  as  a  representation  of 
fifteenth-century  Florence,  with  the  completed 
Cathedral.  The  "  Sacro  Poema  "  is  represented, 
too,  which  is  equally  important.  We  walked 
round  until  we  were  under  the  vast  dome  itself, 
and  looking  about  through  the  stately  spaces, 
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we  tried  to  recall  some   of  the  famous  events 
this  great  church  has  witnessed. 

It  was  here  that  the  dethroned  Pope,  whose 
tomb  we  had  just  seen  in  the  Baptistery,  made 
his  submission  to  Pope  Martin  v.  It  was  here 
that  the  Council  of  Florence  was  closed — that 
Council  in  which  Pope  Eugenius  iv. ,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Emperor  John 
Paleologus  met  with  a  view  to  uniting  the 
Churches  of  Christendom.  This  was  in  1439 — . 
a  time  when  Florence  was  still  the  seat  of  the 
Papacy. 

We  then  tried  to  picture  that  awful  scene  on 
Sunday,  26th  April  1478,  when  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  were  attacked  by  the  Pazzi 
and  their  co-conspirators.  The  powerful  family 
of  the  Pazzi  resented  the  growing  power  and 
tyranny  of  the  Medici,  and  their  resentment 
was  sharpened  by  personal  grievances.  Pope 
Sixtus  iv.,  moreover,  and  his  nephew,  Girolamo 
Riario,  were  no  strangers  to  the  murderous  plot, 
and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Francesco 
Salviati,  was  one  of  the  chief  among  the  con- 
spirators. The  Pazzi  and  their  friends  had 
further  secured  the  help  of  the  well-known  papal 
condottiere,  Giovanni  Battista  di  Montesecco. 
Two  schemes  for  assassinating  the  Medici  had 
already  failed,  but  at  last  success  seemed  to  be 
at  hand.  The  occasion  was  elaborately  planned  ; 
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Mass  was  to  be  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Kaffaele  Sansoni ; 
the  two  Medici  would,  of  course,  be  present. 
Franceschino  de'  Pazzi  and  a  certain  Bernardo 
Bandini  were  to  fall  upon  Giuliano,  while 
Montesecco  was  asked  to  kill  Lorenzo.  Monte- 
secco,  however,  refused  to  commit  sacrilege, 
saying  that  he  would  not  stab  Lorenzo — "  where 
Christ  would  surely  see  him."  This  resource 
failing,  two  priests,  Antonio  Maffei  of  Volterra 
and  Stefano  da  Bagnonc,  consented  to  do  the 
deed,  "  for  being  familiar  with  churches  they 
would  not  mind." 

We  seemed  to  see  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  standing 
there,  and  beside  him,  his  son,  Piero,  with  the 
great  scholar  Politian,  Francesco  Nori,  and 
others.  Giuliano,  haunted  by  some  strange 
presentiment,  was  absent  on  pretext  of  illness, 
but  the  two  traitors,  Franceschino  de'  Pazzi  and 
Bandini,  went  to  him  and  affectionately  per- 
suaded him  to  come,  having  made  sure  that  he 
had  not  on  his  shirt  of  mail.  At  some  most 
solemn  moment  of  the  service,  either  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host  or  the  Communion  of 
the  priest,  a.  sign  was  made,  and  the  conspirators 
fell  furiously  upon  their  victims.  Giuliano  was 
slain  by  nineteen  dagger  wounds,  his  chief  enemy, 
Franceschino  de'  Pazzi,  even  wounding  himself 
in  his  frenzied  desire  for  vengeance. 
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Lorenzo's  assailants  were  less  practised  than 
Giuliano's  ;  by  his  ready  presence  of  mind  and 
dexterity  he  succeeded  in  beating  them  off  with 
his  sword,  and  escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound 
in  the  throat.  We  looked  at  the  great  bronze 
doors  of  the  Sacristy,  through  which  Lorenzo  and 
his  faithful  defenders  fled  for  safety,  dragging 
with  them  the  body  of  Francesco  di  Nori,  who 
had  been  killed  while  bravely  fighting  for 
Giuliano.  Once  within  the  Sacristy,  and  the 
heavy  gates  shut  to,  Lorenzo's  devoted  friend, 
Antonio  Ridolfi,  in  spite  of  Lorenzo's  resistance, 
insisted  on  sucking  the  wound  in  case  the 
dagger  had  been  poisoned. 

We  all  know  the  ghastly  sequel ;  how  the 
Florentine  people  took  the  side  of  the  Medici 
and  wreaked  horrible  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
so  that  Lorenzo  had  but  little  left  to  do.  We 
recalled  the  hideous  scene  when  the  chief  traitors 
were  hanged  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  in  sight  of  the  furious  mob  below — and 
when,  horror  of  horrors,  a  famous  episode  in 
Dante's  "Inferno"  was  almost  re-enacted,  as 
Archbishop  Salviati,  thrown  out  of  the  same 
window  as  Franceschino  de'  Pazzi,  fixed  his  teeth 
in  the  body  of  his  fellow-victim.  The  fate  of 
Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  seems  to  belong  more  to  the 
story  of  Santa  Croce,  but  the  Duomo  had  its 
fair  share  in  those  eventful  days. 
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Again,  in  November  1494  the  treaty  between 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  Charles  vm.  of 
France  was  published  in  the  Duomo.  The 
treaty  had  been  signed  in  the  Medici  Palace 
after  the  famous  scene  between  Charles  viu. 
and  Piero  Capponi. 

We  then  tried  to  imagine  what  the  newspapers 
would  call  "  the  sensational  effect "  of  those  fierce 
and  wonderful  sermons  preached  here  by 
Savonarola — outbursts  partly  of  wild  denuncia- 
tion, partly  of  pathetic  exhortation  and  of 
prophetic  vision.  Truly  there  should  be  some- 
thing dramatic  and  tragic  in  the  very  stones  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

But,  putting  aside  these  very  stimulating 
stories,  we  sat  down  for  a  while  near  one  of  the 
great  pillars  and  recounted  our  own  delightful 
experiences  in  the  Duomo  during  our  days  in 
Florence.  Had  we  not  gone  there  on  Palm 
Sunday,  bravely  carrying  our  bunches  of  olive, 
with  a  pink  flower  or  red  ribbon  tied  among  the 
leaves  to  enliven  the  grey  of  them  ?  All  looked 
gloomy  enough  within  on  that  day,  for  a  black 
veil  hung  over  part  of  the  nave — not  indeed  as 
part  of  the  day's  ceremonies,  but  having  to  do 
with  an  anniversary  that  had  just  been  held. 
On  Holy  Thursday  we  had  tried  to  see  the 
"Lavanda,"  or  "  Washing  of  the  Feet,"  but  only 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  procession  of  the 
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"  Apostles,"  as  they  are  called — the  twelve  old 
men  chosen  from  the  Compagnia  del  Duomo. 
Then  there  had  been  the  "  Scoppio  del  Carro  " 
on  Holy  Saturday — one  of  our  red-letter  days. 
On  Easter  Day  itself  we  had  been  present  at 
High  Mass,  which  began  before  10  a.m.  On 
that  occasion  we  got  chairs  just  by  one  of  the 
great  pillars  near  the  "  Coro,"  and  listened, 
though  we  could  not  see  anything  at  all.  The 
"  Coro"  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  several  rows 
deep,  some  sitting,  but  most  of  them  standing, 
some  even  standing  on  chairs  and  gazing  through 
the  screen  as  if  at  some  show.  We  had  thought 
that  most  of  the  congregation  seemed  to  show 
an  extraordinary  indifference  to  the  service,  and 
we  could  hardly  tell  from  their  demeanour  when 
even  the  moment  of  the  Elevation  came.  The 
music,  however,  was  most  exquisite.  It  was  a 
Mass  by  Perosi — and  we  felt  we  should  never 
forget  that  long  soaring  phrase  of  the  "  Kyrie 
Eleyson  "  and  the  splendour  of  the  "  Gloria  "  and 
the  "Credo"  as  the  sounds  rose  under  Brunelleschi's 
glorious  dome  and  seemed  to  float  upwards. 
After  the  service  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was 
conducted  in  procession  to  the  west  door  and 
then  to  the  Piazza,  where  his  carriage  was  wait- 
ing. He  was  a  most  kindly  and  paternal-looking 
man,  and  seemed  quite  placid  and  happy  amid 
the  crowd  of  the  faithful,  who  almost  mobbed 
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him  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near.  Such  were 
our  own  simple  and  peaceful  reminiscences  of 
that  Eastertide. 

Rousing  ourselves  from  this  idle  chatter,  we 
walked  round  the  "  Coro  " — that  great  octagonal 
space  below  the  dome,  railed  off  by  a  low  marble 
screen,  which  has  a  particularly  ugly  wooden 
and  glass  one  on  the  top  of  it.  This  so-called 
Choir  is  very  unsatisfactory  architecturally,  and 
L.  quite  voiced  our  feelings  when  he  said  it  was 
like  a  cattle-pen.  It  has  certainly  all  the  air  of 
being  a  makeshift.  Moreover,  it  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  follow  the  service  unless 
you  are  either  quite  close  to  the  screen,  or  stand 
on  a  chair,  which  we  were  shy  of  doing. 

We  made  our  way  behind  the  "  Coro  "  to  the 
Tribune  of  San  Zanobi  to  see  the  Shrine  which 
contains  the  Saint's  relics.  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's 
beautiful  relief  in  front  of  the  Altar  represents 
one  of  the  famous  miracles  of  San  Zanobi — the 
raising  of  the  French  boy — a  miracle  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  as  San  Zanobi  was 
passing  along  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  on  his  way 
to  the  church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore.  We  then 
went  to  have  another  look  at  Michelangelo's 
"Pieta" — his  last  work  in  sculpture,  which  is 
placed  behind  the  High  Altar  of  the  Choir.  This 
rugged  and  mournful  group  is  said  to  have  been 
intended  for  Michelangelo's  own  monument, 
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and  we  thought  it  probably  expressed  much  of 
the  feeling  with  which  he  awaited  death. 

We  then  went  again  to  wonder  before  the 
majesty  of  Donatello's  St.  John  the  Divine, 
which  is  hard  to  see,  tucked  away  as  it  is  in 
a  rather  dark  chapel,  but  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  Duomo.  The  books  will  tell 
you  that  the  one  worthy  rival  of  this  statue 
is  the  Moses  of  Michelangelo.  It  may  be 
heresy,  and  it  is  but  the  opinion  of  humble* 
sight-seers,  but  some  of  us  preferred  the  Dona- 
tello,  confessing  that  we  had  never  been  able 
quite  duly  to  admire  the  great  rival  in  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli.  We  had  thought  it  exaggerated. 

"  A  well-known  sculptor  once  said  to  me  that 
to  appreciate  Michelangelo  properly,  you  must 
be  either  thoroughly  trained  in  Art  or  else  a 
heaven-born  genius.  I  defy  any  mere  amateur 
to  say  that  he  honestly  admires  Michelangelo ; 
it  isn't  possible."  This  from  the  Conscientious 
Objector,  who  is  always  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  pretences.  We  used  to  feel  that  he  absolved 
us  from  the  need  of  conventional  admirations 
and  from  the  necessity  of  saying  the  proper 
thing,  often  so  incompatible  with  sincerity. 

Some  one  now  suggested  that  if  we  wanted  to 
study  the  exterior  a  little  more,  we  had  better 
go  out  and  begin.  The  afternoon  is  possibly 
not  the  best  time  for  doing  this,  but  it  was  still 
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fairly  early  and  the  light  was  peculiarly  lovely. 
One  has  not,  moreover,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
mornings  in  Florence ;  there  must  be  some 
afternoons. 

We  thought  this  would  be  a  good  moment 
for  refreshing  our  memories  about  the  history 
of  the  present  Duomo,  which  has  succeeded  the 
Baptistery  as  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Florence. 
The  very  ancient  church  of  San  Salvatore  which 
once  stood  on  this  site  dated  back,  according  to 
some  accounts,  as  far  as  the  fifth  century. 
That  church  was  restored  and  received  the 
name  of  Santa  Reparata,  by  which  it  was  known 
for  many  long  years.  Santa  Reparata,  a  martyred 
maiden  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  chief 
patroness  of  Florence  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  You  may  know  her  in 
picture  and  statue  by  her  crown  and  palm. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  great 
Republic  of  Florence  began  to  feel  that  their 
Duomo  must  not  be  completely  outdone  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Pisa  and  Siena,  or  indeed  by  such 
churches  as  their  own  Santa  Croce  and  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  Therefore,  in  1294,  or  there- 
abouts, the  present  church  was  begun  by  Arnolfo 
di  Cambio,  continued  by  Giotto,  Francesco 
Talenti,  and  other  great  artists,  among  whom, 
we  are  told,  were  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Andrea 
Pisano.  It  was  completed  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  by  Brunelleschi's  magnificent  dome. 
Brunelleschi  did  not  live  to  finish  the  lantern, 
which  was  completed  in  1461,  and  crowned  a 
few  years  later  by  Verrocchio's  great  bronze  ball. 
This  later  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore — Our  Lady  of  the  Florentine  Lily. 

We  began  by  having  a  good  look  at  the  fine 
modern  fagade,  the  design  of  De  Fabris,  which 
at  present  looks  a  little  gaudy,  but  will  probably 
mellow  under  the  softening  touch  of  time.  A 
modern  building  is  unfairly  handicapped  when 
placed  close  to  work  over  which  centuries  have 
passed.  The  marbles  used  are  the  white  from 
Carrara,  the  green  from  Prato,  and  the  red  from 
Maremma — again  recalling  Dante  and  Italy. 

As  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of 
the  Flower,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Madonna  is  really  the  most  important  figure  on 
the  fagade.  There  is  a  fine  group  of  the  en- 
throned Madonna  and  Child  in  the  great  Taber- 
nacle under  the  Rose  window,  and  a  mandorla, 
containing  a  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption,  in 
the  pediment  below.  We  made  out  the  statues 
of  the  Florentine  saints,  S.  Zanobi  and  Santa 
Reparata,  and  also  found  the  medallions  which 
represent  Galileo,  Marsilio  Ficino,  and  Americo 
Vespucci.  We  then  walked  round  the  north 
side  of  the  building  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  two  beautiful  and  interesting  northern 
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doors.  The  first  of  these  seemed  to  recall  many 
Italian  church  doors,  with  its  pillars  resting, 
one  on  a  lion,  and  the  other  on  a  lioness  with 
cubs.  In  the  tympanum  above  are  Madonna 
and  her  Son,  attended  by  angels. 

We  had  one  of  our  many  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  second  north  door — the  justly  famous 
Porta  della  Mandorla  or  della  Cintola,  which 
some  of  the  party  declared  to  be  less  beautiful 
than  the  Porta  de  Canonici  on  the  south  side. 
I  wavered  for  a  time,  but  after  going  round  to 
look  at  the  southern  door,  I  came  back  to  renew 
allegiance,  not  only  to  Nanni  di  Banco's  lovely 
Madonna,  so  graciously  dropping  her  girdle  to 
the  kneeling  St.  Thomas,  but  also  to  the  ex- 
quisite design  and  execution  of  the  doorway  as 
a  whole.  The  lunette  below  the  Mandorla  is 
filled  by  a  fine  mosaic  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Domenico  and  Davide  Ghirlandajo,  giving  the 
warm  touch  of  colour  which  makes  these  southern 
churches  so  different  from  our  northern  sym- 
phonies in  grey.  We  were  studying  the  door 
when  one  of  the  party  asked  why  we  had 
not  gone  on  Easter  day  to  Prato  to  see  the 
Sacra  Cintola  exhibited  from  Donatello's  pulpit 
outside  the  cathedral,  the  pulpit  round  which 
those  lovely  marble  children  dance  and  sing. 
Would  we  could  have  been  there — but  then,  we 
could  not  also  have  been  here. 
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We  strolled  round  the  eastern  part  of  the 
cathedral  and  came  round  to  the  northern  side, 
where  is  the  exquisite  Porta  de'  Canonici,  with 
its  delicate  Pieta  above,  and  the  view  of  Giotto's 
tower.  The  door  near  the  campanile  is  said  to 
be  by  Giotto  himself.  It  is  simpler  than  the 
two  great  doors,  but  we  again  observed  the 
constant  insistence  on  the  history  of  the  Virgin, 
as  there  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  over  the  door, 
and  immediately  over  the  statue  of  our  Lord  is. 
a  representation  of  the  Annunciation. 

We  endeavoured  to  take  in  all  we  could  of  the 
almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  detail ;  the  lovely 
windows  in  the  tower,  the  dome  and  smaller 
cupolas  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  beautiful 
marble  work  on  both  church  and  tower.  When 
you  once  begin  to  realise  it  all,  you  feel  a  kind 
of  despair  at  the  shortness  of  your  one  life,  so 
unavailing  is  your  allotted  time  for  all  you 
want  to  see  and  to  do.  Small  wonder  that 
Dante  pronounced  the  denial  of  a  future  life  to 
be  the  most  stupid,  vile,  and  hurtful  of  all 
brutish  errors. 

But  we  could  look  and  learn  no  longer,  and 
to  allay  our  regrets  we  turned  our  steps  towards 
the  Via  Tornabuoni,  and  declined  upon  Giacosa's 
tea-rooms — a  sad  falling-off,  but  instructive 
from  other  points  of  view.  We  found  much 
comfort  and  no  little  amusement  at  this  pleasant 
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establishment,  which  was  very  full  of  rather 
smart  young  women  of  the  type  that  try  to 
appear  as  though  they  possessed  some  private 
and  most  essential  information  about  Florence 
— information  which  could  not,  in  any  circum- 
stances, be  imparted  to  ordinary  tourists.  The 
tea  was  excellent  and  the  company  were  (quite 
unintentionally)  very  funny,  so  we  were  well 
pleased. 

The  day  had  improved  a.  good  deal  since  our 
arctic  morning  and  we  thought  a  walk  in  the 
Cascine  would  be  a  most  charming  epilogue  to 
our  day's  performance. 

In  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella  we  caught 
our  invaluable  tram  and  went  in  it  to  the  gates 
of  the  Cascine,  which,  oddly  enough,  we  had 
never  yet  entered.  We  had  perhaps  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  dissuaded  from  spending  time 
there,  thinking  that  it  was  just  an  ordinary 
commonplace  sort  of  park.  But  this  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Florence  very  soon  fascinated  us, 
partly  on  account  of  the  charming  views  all 
round,  partly  on  account  of  its  enchanting 
woods,  but  chiefly  because  it  had  been  made 
bit  by  bit  by  the  Medici,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
because  Shelley  had  walked  there.  We  took 
our  way  along  the  Viale  della  Regina,  down  by 
the  Arno,  looked  across  to  Bellosguardo,  and 
also  marked  the  ravishing  views  of  the  town. 
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It  was  now  late  afternoon,  and  the  sharp  air 
made  us  energetic,  so  we  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  park,  right  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  Mugnone  and  the  Arno,  amusing  ourselves 
by  watching  the  social  side  of  affairs,  which  is 
very  much  uppermost  in  parts  of  the  Cascine. 
We  had  to  confess  that  the  whole  aspect  was 
not  perhaps  of  the  liveliest,  and  we  were  re- 
minded of  a  conversation  we  had  had  with  a 
Roman  officer  staying  in  our  hotel,  who  seemed- 
delirious  with  dullness  here  in  Florence,  declar- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  especially  in 
the  evening,  and  complaining  that  the  Floren- 
tines slept  so  much  !  As  for  Pisa,  where  he  had 
been  quartered  for  a  time,  it  must  have  been  a 
nightmare,  according  to  his  account. 

When  we  got  into  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
park,  nothing  seemed  to  matter,  except  the 
stormy  fire  of  the  sunset  and  the  south-west 
wind,  which  was  blowing,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
bring  back  echoes  of  Shelley's  ode  to  the  South- 
West  Wind.  This,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
inspired  by  a  like  experience  in  the  Cascine. 

We  gazed  down  to  where  the  evening  sun 
flared  over  Livorno  and  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
and  one  of  us  recalled  how,  well-nigh  a  hundred 
years  ago,  an  ancestress  of  hers — a  Scotch  girl 
then  in  her  first  brilliant  youth — had  held  in 
her  hand,  not  without  tremor,  a  fragment  of 
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Shelley's  skull,  placed  there  for  one  moment  by 
her  husband's  friend,  Edward  Trelawney. 

As  we  realised  the  triumph  of  spring  all 
around  us,  we  could  not  but  remember  the 
splendid  lines  from  Carducci's  ode  on  Shelley's 
Funeral  Urn  : 

"O  cuor  de'  cuori,  sopra  quest'  urna  che  freddo  ti  chiude 
Odora  e  tepe  e  brilla  la  primavera  in  fiore." 

We  had  wanted  to  walk  back  by  the  road  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  but  Arno  would 
not  release  us  from  its  spell.  So,  after  wander- 
ing about  for  a  bit,  we  had  to  come  back  to  the 
riverside  and  watch  the  lights  come  out  one  by 
one  in  the  fading  rose  colour  of  the  evening. 
It  was  all  but  dark  as  we  got  back  to  the  Piazza 
degli  Zuavi,  and  we  parted,  vowing  another 
tryst  at  the  Cascine  before  we  said  farewell  to 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER  X 
OLTRARNO 

"O  Florence,  with  thy  Tuscan  fields  and  hills, 
Thy  famous  Arno,  fed  with  all  the  rills, 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  ! " 

COLERIDQE. 

THIS  day  we  proposed  to  devote  to  Oltrarno, 
and  we  began  early.  The  morning  promised 
brilliant  weather  and  there  was  a  pleasant  snap 
in  the  air ;  the  hills  were  looking  their  loveliest, 
with  an  ethereal  bloom  upon  them,  and  distant 
patches  of  snow  peeping  out  beneath  the 
clearing  mists.  We  felt  that  circumstances 
were  kind  to  us,  and  so  set  out  through  the 
Piazza  degli  Zuavi  and  the  wide  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  to  the  Ponte  Sospeso — a  graceful 
name  for  the  terrible  iron  bridge  near  the 
Cascine.  Let  the  bridge  be  what  it  may,  you 
can  get  over  to  the  other  side  by  means  of 
it,  which  was  what  chiefly  mattered  on  this 
occasion. 

We  walked   along   first  of  all   to   the  Porta 
San    Frediano — a    massive   gate   even    yet,    in 
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its  mutilated  condition,  and  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Andrea  Pisano.  When  first  built,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  must  have  been 
very  stately,  like  most  of  these  great  medieval 
gates,  in  their  long-lost  splendours.  As  in 
duty  bound,  we  tried  to  recall  the  historical 
scenes  connected  with  this  entrance  into  the 
third  circuit  of  walls.  The  first  scene  was 
legendary,  and  therefore  rather  annoyed  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  mattered,  even  if  San  Frediano 
did  cross  the  flooded  Arno  by  miraculous  means. 
San  Frediano,  it  seems,  was  on  one  of  his 
annual  journeys  from  Lucca  to  venerate  the 
relics  of  San  Miniato  when  this  happened. 
Others  of  the  party  thought  this  story  was 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  more  historical,  but 
less  happy,  remembrance  of  the  train  of 
miserable  Pisan  captives  that  were  driven 
through  this  gate  in  1363  on  their  way  to 
further  humiliation  in  the  great  Piazza.  The 
entry  of  Charles  vin.  of  France,  17th  November 
1494,  with  his  greedy  and  heterogeneous  horde 
of  warriors,  seemed  to  be  an  inglorious  thing 
to  look  back  upon,  even  if  the  Signoria  did 
choose  to  come  out  and  welcome  him.  Still, 
it  was  all  of  vivid  interest :  the  successful  war 
with  Pisa ;  Savonarola  and  his  strange  methods 
of  making  Florence  free ;  the  boastful  and 
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adventurous  little  king  in  his  gorgeous  garb- 
it  all  made  a  wonderful  mental  picture. 

After  looking  at  the  general  surroundings  we 
passed  through,  as  we  were  anxious  to  see  what 
we  could  of  the  former  abbey  of  Monte  Oliveto, 
now  a  military  hospital.  It  is  quite  near,  on  a 
hill  wooded  with  ilex  and  chestnut,  just  off  the 
Leghorn  Road,  or  Via  Pisana.  It  was  partly  for 
love  of  the  great  Sienese,  Monte  Oliveto,  that  we 
went,  for  this  Florentine  daughter  was  planted 
here  not  long  after  the  foundation  of  the  Olivetan 
congregation  by  the  blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
in  1319.  The  monks,  of  course,  were  sons  of 
that  same  Olivetan  Order.  The  present  church 
dates  from  1472,  and  was  restored  in  1725. 
The  monastery  itself  is  now  suppressed,  but 
the  church  is  still  beautiful,  and  many  pictures 
remain,  although  the  best  have  been  taken  to 
the  Florentine  galleries.  A  fresco  of  the  Last 
Supper  by  Bazzi  dwelt  in  our  memories,  in 
spite  of  its  being  much  damaged.  On  leaving 
the  church,  we  studied  the  best  thing  of  all, 
namely,  the  view  of  Florence,  and  then  took  our 
way  along  the  road  to  Bellosguardo,  passing 
the  church  of  San  Vito,  as  our  books  told  us 
to  do.  After  a  most  lovely  walk,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  hill  of  Bellosguardo  with  its 
ravishing  view  and  many  memories  of  Dante's 
dearly  loved  Guido  Cavalcanti.  The  chief  villa, 
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now  called  Villa  Michelozzi,  has  had  a  chequered 
story.  Long,  long  ago  it  was  owned  by  that 
most  pathetic  of  Dante's  dramatic  personages — 
Cavalcante  Cavalcanti  —  Guido's  father.  His 
anguish  on  hearing  from  Dante  of  his  son's 
death  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  not  less  the  exquisite 
sonnet  addressed  by  Dante  to  Guido  himself, 
beginning : 

"Guido,  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io 
Fossimo  presi  per  incantamente,  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  as  we  looked  down  on  the  scene  around 
us,  and  breathed  "  Y  aer  Tosco,"  we,  too,  felt  as 
if  we  had  been  "  presi  per  incantamente,"  and 
wafted  to  some  almost  supramundane  region. 
Many  people,  not  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
have  described  this  lovely  view  from  "  Tuscan 
Bellosguardo,"  and  we  felt  we  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  After  all,  it  is  useless  to  declaim  in 
high-strung  fashion  about  a  beauty  which  is 
really  as  much  a  matter  of  charm  and  sentiment 
as  of  actual  physical  conditions. 

We  had  to  come  down  to  earth  when  L. 
took  out  his  watch,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
time  to  go  down  towards  the  Porta  Romana,  if 
we  wanted  to  carry  out  our  programme.  We 
could  not  spare  time  to  go  to  the  villa  where 
Galileo  lived  for  sixteen  years,  where  he  worked 
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in  his  garden,  and  where  he  was  visited  by 
what,  in  modern  jargon,  we  should  call  "  every- 
body worth  knowing."  This  villa  is,  however, 
quite  near.  Looking  at  all  these  places,  with 
their  exceptional  beauty  and  charm,  we  began 
to  discuss  the  possible  effect  of  all  this  natural 
beauty  on  the  human  mind,  and  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  it  had  any  share  in  producing 
the  extraordinary  galaxy  of  men  of  genius  that 
has  illuminated  Europe  ever  since.  We  also 
wondered  what  the  effect  will  be  of  living,  as 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race  does 
now,  in  more  or  less  hideous  cities.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  work  at  this  point, 
but  such  a  study  would  go  very  much  into 
fundamentals,  and  these  depths  were  beyond  us 
at  the  moment.  Very  reluctantly  we  tore  our- 
selves away  from  the  entrancing  prospect,  and 
took  the  road  towards  the  Porta  Komana,  past 
many  delightful  villas  which  tempted  us  to  envy. 
We  found  ourselves  quite  near  the  church  of 
San  Francesco  di  Paola,  but  did  not  try  to  see 
Luca  della  Robbia's  beautiful  work  there,  as  we 
doubted  whether  the  church  was  accessible. 

At  last  we  reached  Porta  Romana — a  fine, 
massive  building,  rather  in  the  style  of  the 
usual  triumphal  arch.  We  thought  it  more 
interesting  from  historical  association  than  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  it  has  no  doubt 
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suffered  much  from  its  surroundings  and  from 
the  ravages  of  time.  Nevertheless,  the  gate 
itself  reminds  one  somehow  of  Kome,  and  is 
historically  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Florence,  as  it  opened  on  to  the  way  to  Siena 
and  Kome.  It  was  built  in  1328,  and  was  also 
called  Porta  San  Piero  Gattolino,  from  a  church 
and  convent  just  within  the  walls.  No  doubt, 
though,  it  was  always  known  as  the  Eoman  gate. 
A  long  procession  of  popes  and  emperors  ought 
to  pass  before  the  mind's  eye,  as  you  look  at  the 
gate  and  remember  how  they  used  to  come  to 
Florence — emperors  on  their  way  from  the 
north  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  popes 
coming  from  Rome.  Tablets  on  the  gate  itself 
record  that  Pope  Leo  x.,  the  great  Medici, 
entered  his  native  city  by  this  gate,  as  he  went 
to  meet  Francis  I.  of  France  in  1515.  This,  too, 
was  the  gate  which  the  traitor,  Malatesta 
Baglioni,  opened  to  the  Papal  and  Imperial 
forces  in  1530,  and  by  this  gate  the  Emperor 
Charles  v.  entered  when  he  came  to  confirm 
Duke  Alessandro  on  the  throne  in  1536. 

We  were  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the 
tempting  Stradone  del  Poggio  Imperiale,  as  we 
were  bound  for  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  Piccarda  Donati,  we  tried  to 
realise  where  that  once  famous  convent  of 
Monticelli  stood — the  convent  whence,  as  she 
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tells  us  in  the  "  Paradiso,"  she  was  dragged  by  her 
brothers  and  forced  to  marry.  Near  here,  then, 
stood  the  "  dolce  chiostra,"  from  which  the  evil 
men  tore  her  away.  With  all  its  severity,  it  is 
possible  that  the  cloister  was  sweet  to  gentle 
and  devout  souls  in  those  fierce  days.  We  may 
again  be  glad  of  such  refuges — who  knows  ! 

We  left  the  Stradone,  with  its  trees  and  its 
statues  (once  on  a  former  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo), 
and  went  down  the  Via  de'  Serragli,  so  called' 
after  a  wealthy  family  of  Genoese  extraction. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  this  street  belonged  to 
the  Salviati — those  enemies  of  the  Medici,  whose 
name  became  notorious  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy. 

On  our  right,  as  we  went  along,  we  saw  the 
little  Teatro  Goldoni,  which  stands,  oddly 
enough,  on  the  site  of  a  convent,  and  that  an 
interesting  one.  The  convent  was  called  after 
its  foundress,  Annalena,  the  unfortunate  widow 
of  an  unfortunate  captain,  Baldaccio  d'  Anghiari, 
who  fought  for  the  Republic  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  helped  to  defeat  the  Milanese. 
He  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Signoria,  and  is  buried  in  8.  Spirito.  His 
broken-hearted  widow  founded  the  convent  as 
a  refuge  for  other  unhappy  widows.  I  fear, 
however,  that  Annalena  did  not  interest  us  so 
much  as  the  fierce  little  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere,  who  was  hidden  for  a  time  in  this  con- 
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vent,  disguised  as  a  girl.  His  mother,  the 
famous  Lady  of  Forti,  died  at  the  Convent  of  Le 
Murate,  in  Via  Ghibellina,  where  are  now  the 
prisons. 

The  Conscientious  Objector  and  L.  now  began 
to  point  out  that  if  we  were  going  to  look  at  all 
the  houses,  churches,  theatres,  that  we  passed 
on  our  way,  we  should  never  "  get  on  " — that 
overwhelming  necessity  of  modern  life  !  So  we 
"got  on,"  and  turning  to  our  left  into  the  Via 
Santa  Monaca,  we  found  ourselves  very  quickly 
in  the  somewhat  desolate-looking  Piazza  del 
Carmine.  We  did  our  duty  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  remembered  that  gifted  and  irregular 
person  as  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
He  was  born  close  by,  it  seems,  in  a  street  which 
crosses  the  Via  Santa  Monaca.  We  thought 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  Piazza,  was  rather  gloomy 
and  forlorn,  and  the  church  itself  did  not  please 
us  very  much.  This  big  Carmelite  church  and 
convent  were  first  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  not  consecrated  and  finished  till 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  present  heavy- 
looking  church  is  a  rebuilding  after  a  great  fire 
in  1771,  when  only  the  Brancacci  Chapel  and 
the  Sacristy  were  saved.  Like  most  other 
people,  we  went  to  the  Carmine  mainly  to  see 
this  same  Brancacci  Chapel  and  its  splendid 
frescoes.  It  is  needless  to  describe  them,  as  the 
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guide-books  have  done  it  infinitely  better  than 
we  could  do.  Those  invaluable  publications  will 
tell  you  that,  in  these  frescoes,  Masaccio  has 
inaugurated  a  new  era — the  great  quattro- 
cento epoch  in  Italian  painting.  This  is  obvious 
enough,  even  to  an  unlearned  visitor,  for  here 
the  charming  childhood  of  Art  seems  to  be  left 
behind,  and  even  the  symbolical  element  appears 
to  have  largely  dropped  out.  You  feel  a  long 
way,  not  only  from  the  primitive  school,  but  also 
from  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico.  Personally,  I 
would  not  give  those  dear  people  for  a  whole 
wilderness  of  Masaccios,  but  did  not  like  to  own 
it,  as  I  felt  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  Mean- 
while, we  felt  that  it  would  take  some  time 
for  the  amateur  to  learn  a  proper  appreciation 
of  these  great  works,  and  even  to  distinguish 
between  Masolino  and  Masaccio.  On  this  first 
visit  we  could  only  decide  which  pictures  we 
liked  best.  Whether  we  were  right  I  know  not, 
but  we  were  most  struck  by  the  "Tribute 
Money,"  which,  if  less  beautiful  technically  than 
one  or  two  others,  seemed  to  us  much  the  most 
impressive.  There  is  a  most  wonderful  majesty 
in  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  it  is  attained  with 
perfect  simplicity.  All  the  strong  pictures 
seemed  to  be  by  Masaccio,  but  he  uses  no 
exaggeration  of  gesture  to  gain  his  effects ;  the 
sense  of  power  seems  quite  natural — as,  for 
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instance,  in  the  picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
giving  alms.  Filippino  Lippi's  work  is  easily 
recognised,  as  its  softness  makes  it  very  different 
from  Masaccio's  massive  and  forcible  style. 
Next  to  the  "  Tribute  Money,"  we  felt  that  what 
would  remain  in  our  memory  would  be  the  fresco 
of  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  St.  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

Three  very  earnest  and  devout  French  people 
— a  father  and  two  daughters — came  in  while 
we  were  in  the  Chapel,  and  gazed  round  in  the 
dim  light.  Their  many  genuflections  made  us 
feel  rather  profane  and  irreverent,  and  we  could 
not  quite  see  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their 
behaviour,  as  there  was  no  Tabernacle  on  the 
altar.  The  small  incident  interested  us,  as 
showing  a  type  of  fervent  French  Catholic  which 
foreigners  do  not  often  see.  We  went  next  into 
the  Sacristy  to  see  the  comparatively  lately 
discovered  frescoes  attributed  to  Spinello  Aretino, 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia. 
The  rest  of  the  Church  did  not  detain  us,  and 
we  set  out  for  S.  Spirito — the  other  great  Church 
on  our  day's  programme.  We  went  back  along 
the  Via  Santa  Monaca,  crossed  the  long  Via  de 
Serragli,  and  went  up  the  Via  Mazzetta  into  the 
beautiful  Piazza  S.  Spirito.  Some  friends  of 
ours  had  told  us  that  they  had  a  very  favourite 
haunt  in  this  Piazza,  and  we  had  felt  rather 
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puzzled  at  their  choice  of  quarters  for  any  length 
of  stay.  But  we  soon  understood  the  charm  of 
this  place,  although  it  has  less  distant  view  than 
you  get  from  some  parts  of  the  town.  There  is 
here  a  sense  of  old-world  peace  and  remoteness, 
which  is  most  attractive,  and  the  Piazza  recalls  the 
nameless  fragrance  that  seems  to  breathe  round 
certain  convents  and  cloisters,  where  memories 
are  strong  enough  to  hush  the  modern  hubbub. 
We  walked  round  the  Piazza,  and  looked  especially 
at  the  splendid  Palazzo  Guadagni,  built  by 
Cronaca  for  one  of  the  Dei  family  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  When  the  Dei  died  out,  the  palace 
went  first  to  a  charitable  confraternity,  who,  in 
1604,  sold  it  to  the  Guadagni — another  ancient 
Florentine  family,  who  had  also  a  fine  palace 
near  the  Opera  del  Duomo.  A  direct  descendant 
of  the  family  happily  owns  this  magnificent 
house,  which  still  has  its  beautiful  "  fanali,"  or 
lanterns,  hanging  at  the  corners.  We  felt 
inclined  to  ask  how  one  ever  begins  to  live  in 
such  places,  which,  to  our  English  minds,  sug- 
gest such  a  perplexing  mixture  of  gorgeousness 
and  discomfort.  Here  was  the  "  soave-austero  " 
again,  in  another  form  ! 

After  looking  at  the  Piazza,  we  went  up  to 
the  Church,  of  which  the  fa§ade  has,  perhaps 
fortunately,  remained  unfinished.  The  present 
Church  was  begun  by  Brunelleschi  in  1433  at 
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the  bidding  of  the  Augustinian  monks,  who  came 
to  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  founded  a  monastery  and  church 
on  this  site,  dedicating  them  to  the  S.  Spirito. 
This  monastery  gave  the  name  of  S.  Spirito  to 
this  part  of  Florence  when  the  City  was  divided 
into  quarters,  and  the  Quartiere  di  S.  Spirito 
took  the  place  of  the  Sestiere  d'  Oltrarno. 

As  time  went  on,  the  monks  wanted  a  larger 
church,  and  got  Brunelleschi  to  build  it  for 
them.  Brunelleschi's  first  church  was  burnt 
down  in  1471,  when  a  Miracle  Play  was  being 
acted  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza  and  his  Duchess.  The  Sforza  had  made 
an  alliance  with  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  not  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Florence,  but  possibly  to  the 
advantage  of  Italy.  The  visit  was  an  occasion 
of  great  public  rejoicing,  but  of  dire  disaster 
to  S.  Spirito.  The  church  was  rebuilt  after 
Brunelleschi's  designs,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century — a  Latin  cross 
with  a  dome  over  the  crossing.  The  Sacristy 
was  built  in  1479  by  Giuliano  di  S.  Gallo  and 
Cronaca,  and  the  Campanile  by  Baccio  d'  Agnolo 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  convent, 
like  that  of  the  Carmine,  is  now  partly  used  as 
barracks,  —  a  curious  sequel  to  the  group  of 
learned  men  who  had  their  centre  here  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  used  to  meet 
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in  the  cell  of  Fra  Luigi  Marsili.  Those  meetings 
were  the  dawn  of  what  would  soon  brighten  into 
the  full  daylight  of  the  Renaissance — the  time  of 
patient  discovery  and  of  gallant  hope. 

Within  the  Church  are  many  pictures — not 
all  of  them  interesting,  naturally.  In  the  Nerli 
Chapel  in  the  South  Transept  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  Madonna  enthroned,  by  Filippo  Lippi, 
and  in  one  of  the  Capponi  Chapels  there  is  an 
attractive  picture  by  Pollajuolo  of  S.  Monica 
founding  the  Order  of  Augustinian  Nuns.  The 
faces  of  the  nuns  who  surround  S.  Monica  are 
said  to  be  portraits  of  members  of  the  Capponi 
family,  many  of  whom  are  buried  here.  We 
saw  several  monuments  to  the  Capponi,  among 
which  the  fine  medallion  of  Neri  de'  Capponi 
is  the  best.  There  are  one  or  two  fine  bits  of 
sculpture,  such  as  the  Madonna  by  Donatello  in 
one  of  the  south  transept  Chapels,  and  the  work 
of  Sansovino  in  a  Chapel  in  the  north  transept. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  work  in  the  altars  and  the 
picture  frames. 

We  went  for  a  short  time  into  the  beautiful 
cloisters,  which  are  decorated  with  frescoes. 
These  cloisters  seemed  to  us  to  have  quite  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  possess  the  charm  of 
the  Italian  cloister  to  the  full. 

We  then  took  our  way  back  to  the  Via 
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Mazzetta  and  turned  into  the  Via  Maggio,  for  the 
sake  of  looking  at  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows."  As  we  actually  passed  the  door, 
we  went  into  the  Church  of  S.  Felice,  originally 
built  in  the  tenth  century,  and  at  that  time  not 
within  the  walls.  Like  most  of  these  foundations, 
it  seems  to  have  changed  hands  fairly  often, 
having  first  belonged  to  the  Sylvestrian  Monks, 
then  to  the  Camaldolesi,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  St.  Peter  Martyr. 
Women  who  wished  to  fly  from  uncongenial 
spouses  appear  to  have  taken  refuge  here,  and 
in  those  rather  ferocious  times  it  was  probably 
a  very  needful  shelter.  The  chief  remembrance 
we  carried  away  was  that  of  a  beautiful  Cruci- 
fixion of  the  Giottesque  School. 

We  now  went  through  the  Piazza  Pitti,  down 
the  Via  Guicciardini,  looking  at  the  house  where 
Macchiavelli  was  born,  and  where  he  lived  and 
died.  We  thought  of  the  remorseless  renovation 
of  that  famous  dwelling  and  of  the  Library  door, 
now  at  the  Torre  del  Gallo,  which  had  closed 
upon  such  a  fruitful  solitude. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  little  Piazza 
Santa  Felicita,  with  its  column  commemorating 
some  cruel  triumph  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  over  the 
heretic  Paterini.  These  monuments  are  terrible, 
and  this  one  helped  to  confirm  the  instinctive 
dislike  some  of  us  had  to  St.  Dominic  and  his 
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doiDgs,  and  which  not  seldom  spoilt  our  enjoy- 
ment of  Dominican  churches  here  and  elsewhere. 
Santa  Felicita  is  a  very  ancient  foundation, 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  Convent 
of  the  Benedictine  Nuns.  Our  interest  in  it 
was  two-fold  :  first,  it  was  here,  in  the  earlier 
church,  that  the  ill-fated  marriage  of  Buondel- 
monte  and  Fina  Donati  took  place  ;  and  secondly, 
it  is  the  burial-place  of  the  famous  historian, 
Francesco  Guicciardini,  who  rests  in  front  of  the 
High  Altar.  On  leaving  S.  Felicita  we  climbed 
up  the  Costa  St.  Giorgio  until  we  found  the  turn 
into  the  Via  Costa  Scarpuccio,  through  which  we 
walked  for  the  love  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
who  once  had  a  tiny  house  here,  in  those  terrible 
days  before  the  return  of  the  Popes  from 
Avignon.  We  then  came  to  the  Piazza  de' 
Mozzi  and  looked  at  the  Palazzo  Mozzi — that 
resort  of  Popes  and  Prelates  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
recalling  the  passage  of  Gregory  x.  on  his  way 
to  the  Council  of  Lyons  and  the  forced  recon- 
ciliation of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  1273.  In 
honour  of  that  artificial  and  short-lived  peace  a 
church  was  founded  close  by,  and  called  San 
Gregorio  della  Pace.  The  Mozzi  also  received 
the  privilege  of  adding  the  word  "  Pax  "  to  their 
Coat  of  Arms,  an  ironical  distinction  if  we 
remember  what  followed.  Yet  it  is  keenly 
interesting  to  think  of  the  Pope,  Charles  of 
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Anjou,  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and 
their  gorgeous  suites  here  in  Florence,  patching 
up  a  peace  which  Charles  never  meant  to  keep. 
What  a  glorious  time  it  must  have  been  for  the 
Mozzi !  And  what  it  was  in  those  days  to  be  a 
Papal  Banker ! 

When  we  got  here,  two  of  the  party  declared 
that  their  heads  were  in  a  whirl,  and  they  must 
decline  to  look  at  anything  more  except  nature. 
We  therefore  planned  to  climb  up  by  the 
ancient  Via  Crucis  and  so  reach  the  Piazzale 
Michelangelo.  This,  accordingly,  we  did,  mount- 
ing between  the  rows  of  crosses  that  mark  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  hill  where  the  Florentine 
dead  sleep,  and  where  San  Miniato  keeps  watch 
over  the  city.  As  we  walked  slowly  up  we 
reminded  ourselves  that  we  had  now  seen  most 
of  the  walls  and  all  the  gates  of  Oltrarno — those 
defences  built  between  1324  and  1327  to  keep 
out  Castruccio  Castrocani  —  that  interprising 
Lord  of  Lucca  who  gave  Florence  so  much 
trouble.  Yes,  we  had  now  seen  the  Porta 
S.  Niceolo,  Porta  S.  Miniato,  Porta  S.  Giorgio, 
Porta  Romana  and  Porta  S.  Frediano,  and  had 
gained  a  fairly  good  idea  of  Oltrarno,  so  far 
as  mere  passing  visitors  can  learn  a  place  like 
Florence. 

We  reached  the  Piazzale,  and  once  more  faced 
that  wonderful  view  of  Florence  at  our  feet, 
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which  no  doubt  reminds  many  people  of  the 
vaster  but  less  beautiful  view  of  Rome  from 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  dark  city  was 
divided  by  the  gleam  of  the  river,  which  was 
beginning  to  look  golden  in  the  afternoon  light, 
as  it  glided  out  westward  into  the  sunset.  We 
were  rather  weary  in  body,  and  had  to  admit 
that  modern  life  can  supply  some  excellent 
things — afternoon  tea  being  among  them.  We 
sat  at  our  table  and  enjoyed  the  mental  relaxa- 
tion of  watching  our  various  neighbours,  some 
of  whom  had  great  struggles  with  elusive 
waiters  and  tea  and  coffee  that  refused  to 
appear.  We  lingered  long  on  the  Piazzale,  as 
if  fastened  to  the  spot  by  the  sight  of  the  sunset 
glory.  Very  unwillingly  we  at  last  came  down, 
wondering  why  we  did  so,  and  wondering  yet 
more  at  the  terrible  power  of  habit  that  forces 
one  indoors  (home,  as  we  call  it  —  as  if  the 
outspread  beauties  of  nature  were  not  home)  at 
stated  hours.  L.  waxed  poetical,  and  began  to 
quote  Wordsworth,  whereupon  the  Conscientious 
Objector  crushed  all  pathos  into  nothingness 
by  remarking :  "  Wait  till  you  are  cold  and 
hungry."  This  was  true  enough  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, so  we  went  down  by  S.  Niccolo  and 
home  by  the  Ponte  Alle  Grazie. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CLOISTERS 

"  But  if  riches  are  a  desired  possession  in  life,  what  is  richer 
than  wisdom,  which  worketh  all  things  ? 

"And  if  understanding  worketh,  Who  more  than  wisdom  is  an 
Artificer  of  the  things  that  are  ? " 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  vii.  6  and  6. 

WE  were  beginning  to  have  our  two  great 
Dominican  churches  on  our  mind,  as  we  had  so 
far  made  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  San 
Marco  and  Santa  Maria  Novella.  This  morning, 
being  especially  bright,  was  to  be  spent  in 
seeing  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  a  rather  less 
sketchy  fashion  than  we  had  hitherto  done,  and 
we  set  off  at  a  meritoriously  early  hour,— 
judging  by  our  English  standards,  which  in 
this  respect  are  less  Spartan  than  the  Italian. 
We  began  by  crossing  into  the  Via  degli 
Oricellari,  for  the  sake  of  passing  by  those 
famous  Rucellai  Gardens — "  Orti  Oricellari" — 
familiar  to  us  English  people  chiefly  in  the  pages 
of  Romola.  You  see  little  enough  over  the 
protecting  walls,  but  you  know  that  you  are 
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wandering  round  the  very  spot  that  witnessed 
much  that  was  picturesque  and  eventful.  First 
among  the  reminiscences  is  the  delightful  story 
of  the  Founder  of  the  great  Rucellai  Family,  one 
Alamanno  de'  Monti,  a  wealthy  cloth  merchant 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  dis- 
covery of  a  beautiful  violet  dye  obtained  from  a 
herb  known  as  Oricella  gave  the  family  their 
name  of  Rucellai,  a  name  which  became  famous 
in  Florentine  history.  A  grandson  of  old 
Alamanno  was  Prior  in  1302,  and  he  built  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
where  Cimabue's  Madonna  was  hung.  The 
Rucellai,  like  so  many  of  their  compatriots,  were 
famous  in  war  as  well  as  peace. 

The  Palace  in  these  gardens  was  built  in  1482 
by  a  certain  Bernardo  Rucellai,  from  designs  by 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  and  the  gardens  them- 
selves became  celebrated  as  one  of  the  meeting- 
places  of  the  Platonic  Academy.  We  could  not 
help  reflecting  that  the  Platonic  Academy 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  ubiquitous.  L. 
said  he  should  really  be  relieved  if  he  could  find 
some  place  in  or  near  Florence  where  it  did  not 
meet.  But  what  would  one  not  have  given  to 
catch  the  sound  of  Macchiavelli's  voice  as  he 
read  aloud  his  discourses  on  the  first  decade  of 
Livy,  here  in  these  very  gardens,  or  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Leo  x.  as  he  listened  to  Giovanni 
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Rucellai's  "  Rosamunda."  The  Palace  and 
gardens,  after  being  twice  confiscated  by  the 
Medici,  became  for  a  time  the  property  of  that 
terrible  lady,  Bianca  Cappello,  wife  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Francesco  I.  After  many  vicissitudes  they 
now  belong  to  the  Marchese  Ginori,  whose  wife 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Rucellai. 

We  pursued  our  way  down  the  Via  della 
Scala,  past  the  famous  Spezeria,  or  Farmacia, 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  the  Dominicans 
used  to  make  their  liqueurs  and  medicaments. 
We  did  not  go  in  to  see  the  pictures  in  the 
Chapel,  but  we  did  buy  a  bottle  of  the  celebrated 
"Alkermes"  and  some  "  Iris  de  Florence." 
Then  we  came  round  into  the  Piazza  itself, 
where  the  great  Church  faces  you,  with  its 
beautiful  Campanile  and  equally  lovely  Renais- 
sance facade,  this  last  the  work  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti.  At  either  end  of  the  Piazza,  are  the 
obelisks  which  formerly  served  as  goals  for  the 
chariot-races  introduced  by  Duke  Cosimo  I. 
Right  opposite  the  Church  is  the  fine  Loggia  di 
San  Paolo,  designed  by  Brunelleschi  as  the 
facade  of  an  ancient  hospital  for  pilgrims.  It  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  medallions  by  Luca  and 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  the  famous  "  Meeting  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,"  by  Andrea,  being  in  a 
lunette  over  one  of  the  doors.  This  was  an  old 
favourite,  and  we  paid  it  another  attentive  visit. 
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If  you  walk  round  the  outside  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  soon  find  that 
the  fa£ade  is  in  a  very  different  style  from  the  rest 
of  the  building,  which  is  Tuscan  Gothic,  begun 
in  1279  from  the  designs  of  two  of  the  monks. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  fa9ade,  although  so 
entirely  different  in  style,  appears  completely 
harmonious,  and  in  no  way  spoils  the  general 
beautiful  and  graceful  effect. 

The  present  Church  has  replaced  a  much 
earlier  one  known  as  Santa  Maria  Tra  Le 
Vigne.  Tke  Dominicans,  helped  thereto  by 
Pope  Gregory  ix.  (the  friend  of  St.  Francis), 
settled  here  in  1221,  that  being  the  very  year 
of  St.  Dominic's  death.  The  church  and  cloister 
proclaim  the  glory  of  the  great  preaching  Order, 
as  you  may  soon  discover  when  you  begin  to 
study  it.  Many  notable  Florentine  families, 
such  as  the  Strozzi,  Kucellai,  and  Tornabuoni, 
were  patrons  of  the  church  and  gave  generous 
offerings  towards  the  building  and  decoration. 
It  is  mainly  to  the  munificence  of  one  Giovanni 
Rucellai  that  Santa  Maria  Novella  owes  its 
fa§ade. 

Every  time  we  went  in  we  had  been  struck 
by  a  resemblance  in  general  type  to  Santa  Croce, 
as  to  other  Dominican  and  Franciscan  churches. 
In  spite  of  its  shadowy  gloom  we  thought 
Santa  Maria  Novella  more  pleasing  in  effect 
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than  Santa  Croce,  though  here  as  elsewhere  we 
felt  the  architecture  unsatisfying  after  the 
Gothic  of  France  and  England. 

"You  shouldn't  compare  it,"  murmured  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  "  the  whole  outlook  here 
is  different ;  the  people  are  different,  in  race, 
in  feeling  and  in  thought."  We  said  no  more, 
but  paused  to  look  at  two  pictures  near  the 
door  which  we  had  missed  on  a  former  visit. 
These  were  a  fresco  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
Masaccio  and  a  fifteenth-century  picture  of  the 
Annunciation. 

We  passed  slowly  along  to  the  Right  Transept, 
where  a  bust  of  Saint  Antonino  reminded  us 
once  more  that  this  is  a  Dominican  Church,  as 
the  great  Archbishop  belonged  to  the  order. 
Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  during  the  Council  of 
Florence  held  by  Pope  Eugenius  iv.  in  1439-40. 
Then,  in  the  half  twilight,  we  climbed  the  stairs 
into  the  Rucellai  Chapel,  now  so  desolate  of 
aspect,  where  hangs  the  famous  picture  of 
Madonna  and  her  Son — which  a  delightful 
tradition  attributed  to  Cimabue,  but  which  most 
critics  now  believe  to  be  the  work  of  Duccio  of 
Siena.  It  is  hard  to  part  with  the  cherished 
belief  about  Cimabue,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  picture  is  strikingly  like  Duccio's  work 
in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  at  Siena,  and  equally 
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like  a  Madonna  by  him  in  our  own  National 
Gallery.  But  Cimabue  or  Duccio,  there  it 
hangs  to  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Tuscan 
Art,  and  to  delight  all  who  care  for  the  trans- 
figured Byzantine  type. 

In  a  corner  of  the  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Beata  Villana — a  young  Florentine  lady  who 
fled  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
She  rests  from  the  brief  labours  of  a  life  of  only 
twenty-eight  years,  and  Angels  draw  aside  the 
curtains  that  would  seem  to  veil  her  sleep.  The 
monument,  which  is  by  Bernardo  Rossellino,  is 
very  charming,  if  perhaps  a  little  sentimental. 

We  now  went  on  to  the  Strozzi  Chapel,  partly 
to  see  the  Filippino  Lippi  frescoes,  but  more 
especially  to  gaze  once  more  at  the  exquisite 
tondo  wherein  Benedetto  da  Majano  has  put 
Madonna,  with  the  loveliest  floating  figures  of 
Angels  on  either  hand.  We  thought  this 
tondo,  which  is  over  the  sarcophagus  of  Filippo 
Strozzi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  Church. 

The  Conscientious  Objector  firmly  declined  to 
look  again  either  at  the  Filippino  Lippi  frescoes 
in  this  Chapel  or  at  the  Ghirlandajo  frescoes  in 
the  Choir,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  reserve 
himself  for  the  Mediaeval  frescoes  in  the  Spanish 
Chapel  and  not  confuse  himself  with  these 
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Renaissance  ones,  which  he  had  seen  already. 
We  others,  reckless  sight-seers  that  we  were, 
could  not  resist  another  look  at  Ghirlandajo's 
beautiful  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  charming  portraits  of  women 
of  the  Tornabuoni  and  Albizzi  families  introduced 
into  some  of  the  groups. 

Further,  we  were  not  to  be  restrained  from 
yet  another  glance  at  the  famous  frescoes  by  the 
brothers  Orcagna  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel.  We 
felt  this  was  our  last  chance  of  seeing  the 
"  Paradise,"  and  the  great  altar-piece  repre- 
senting our  Lord  delivering  the  keys  to 
S.  Peter,  and  the  book  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

We  looked  again  at  Brunelleschi's  famous 
Crucifix, — the  rival  to  the  one  by  Donatello  at 
Santa  Croce, — and  then  took  our  way  into  the 
Cloisters,  whither  the  Conscientious  Objector 
had  preceded  us. 

Here  again  was  the  same  poignant  but  in- 
describable feeling  that  seems  to  haunt  all 
cloisters  —  the  sense  of  something  infinitely 
pathetic,  and  which  appears  far  more  important 
than  any  art  treasures  they  may  contain. 

The  first  Cloister,  called  the  Sepolcreto,  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  Giottesque  School 
and  contains  some  Mediaeval  tombs.  The 
frescoes  are  much  admired  by  Ruskin,  but 
failed  to  excite  equal  enthusiasm  in  us,  charm- 
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ing  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  We  wandered 
round  the  second  Cloister,  known  as  the 
"Chiostro  Verde,"  from  its  green  frescoes,  which 
represent  scenes  from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  I 
acknowledge  at  once  that  we  made  no  pretence 
of  being  able  at  once  to  admire  these  rather 
strange  and  discomfortable  productions  of  Paolo 
Uccello  and  others.  They  grow  upon  you,  we 
were  told,  and  are  very  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  development  of  art.  We  accepted  these, 
statements  without  cavilling,  for  we  were  acutely 
conscious  of  our  ignorance, — but  we  made  for 
the  Spanish  Chapel,  to  which  we  were  happily 
quite  near. 

After  looking  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
lovely  tracery  of  the  windows  and  at  the  grace- 
ful twisted  columns,  we  went  in.  What  an 
undying  monument  he  has  left — that  wealthy 
Florentine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  bid 
Fra  Jacopo  Talenti  build  this  chapel  for  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Domini  and  bequeathed  the 
money  for  its  decoration.  What  shall  we  leave, 
with  our  horse-racing,  our  yachts,  our  savage 
profusion  of  diamonds,  and  our  unspeakable 
slums  ?  Will  our  splendid  scientific  achievements 
save  us  from  the  after-fame  which  is  oblivion  ? 

When  we  got  into  the  Chapel,  A.'s  attention 
was  immediately  concentrated  on  what  she 
affirmed  to  be  a  madman  lying  flat  on  the  floor 
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and  staring  at  the  frescoed  vault.  Glancing  at 
the  so-called  madman,  L.  and  I  immediately 
recognised  a  most  eminently  sane  and  highly 
accomplished  person,  well  known  in  literary 
circles,  who  was  engaged  in  trying  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions.  A.,  however,  appeared  to 
think  his  sanity  an  aggravation  of  his  offence, 
and  the  incident  served  us  as  an  element  of 
comedy  for  some  time.  The  spectacle  of  this 
enthusiastic  student  caused  us  to  study  the 
frescoes  on  the  vault  with  more  attention  than 
I  fear  we  should  otherwise  have  done.  The 
fresco  of  the  Ship  of  the  Church  brought  back 
vivid  memories  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where 
Giotto's  original  fresco  adorns  the  portico. 
Taddeo  Gaddi's  fresco  of  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  interested  us  more  than  any  other 
of  the  ceiling  pictures,  and  its  position  over 
the  Glory  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  most  sug- 
gestive. 

The  wonderful  frescoes  on  the  walls  (usually 
attributed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simone 
Memmi)  need  hours  and  days  of  study  all  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  for  mere  ramblers 
like  ourselves  to  describe  them  over  again. 
Th«  first  impression  is  perhaps  slightly  dis- 
appointing from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
effect.  There  is  just  the  suggestion  of  over- 
crowded canvas — at  least,  so  we  found  ourselves 
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daring  to  think.  The  detail  is  really  the  lovely 
part  of  these  great  works,  especially  in  Taddeo 
Gaddi's  "  Way  to  Paradise"- 

"Which  glows  as  if  the  middle  age 
Were  gorgeous  upon  earth  again." 

Here  Dante's  De  Monarchia  has  come  to  life, 
with  its  Pope  and  Emperor,  even  as  pages  of  the 
Convivio  and  "Paradiso"  seem  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  Glory  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  other 
wall.  This  latter  fresco  I  admit  interested  me 
most,  though  it  is  not  actually  so  beautiful  as 
the  other.  The  figures  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
with  their  devotees  at  their  feet,  recalled  many 
thoughts  and  ideas  enshrined  in  Dante's  match- 
less verse,  thoughts  which  one  humbly  hopes 
to  retain  as  part  of  one's  mental  furniture 
throughout  the  earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  History  of  the  Passion,  which  is  on  the 
altar  wall,  and  thus  faces  you  as  you  go  in, 
is,  frankly  speaking,  more  interesting  in  its 
wonderful  detail  than  beautiful  as  a  whole. 
The  primitive  arrangement  in  sections  was  not 
exactly  pleasing,  we  thought.  The  three  sub- 
jects are  the  Way  to  Calvary,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Descent  into  Hades,  and  all  of  them 
deserve  endless  study  if  one  would  appreciate 
them  properly. 

Above,  in  the  ceiling,  is  a  fresco  representing 
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the  Resurrection,  and  as  we  looked  at  it  we 
recalled  Ruskin's  suggestive  sentence  :  "  Gen- 
erally, in  good  Italian  decoration,  the  roof 
represents  constant,  or  essential  facts ;  the 
walls,  consecutive  histories  arising  out  of 
them,  or  leading  up  to  them."  How  far  this 
statement  is  of  general  application  we  were 
not  able  to  judge ;  its  truth  is  very  evident 
here. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  in  this  quiet  Chapel, 
now  a  silent  storehouse  of  devotional  art,  the 
Council  of  Eight  used  to  hold  their  meetings 
after  the  Ciompi  rising  in  1378,  and  that  the 
Ciompi  themselves  had  their  headquarters  in  the 
great  Cloister  which  now  belongs  to  the  Military 
College.  It  has  all  faded  away  like  some  of  the 
frescoes,  and  nothing  very  special  remains  to 
recall  these  fierce  political  feuds  and  upheavals. 
Neither  does  the  peaceful  silence  suggest 
memories  of  the  treacherous  Charles  de  Valois, 
who  sojourned  here  in  1301,  when  the  Black 
party  were  placed  in  power,  many  of  the  White 
party,  including  Dante,  being  afterwards 
banished.  There  is  little  to  speak  to  us  of  the 
splendid  hospitality  offered  by  the  Convent  to 
Pope  Martin  v.  in  1419,  or  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  held  by  Eugenius  iv.,  when  he  too 
resided  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  after  having 
been  driven  out  of  Rome.  He  presided  in 
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person  at  the  Council,  wearing  a  gorgeous  mitre, 
designed  for  him  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  What 
would  Dante  have  thought  of  this  lavish  adorn- 
ment ? 

Leaving  the  Spanish  Chapel,  we  again 
wandered  round  the  Cloister  and  gave  another 
look  at  the  Church  as  we  passed  through.  We 
left,  feeling  that  we  had  seen  something,  but 
overwhelmed  with  what  there  was  yet  to  see. 
We  did  not  at  once  desert  the  precincts  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  as  we  joined  a  party  of 
friends  at  the  delightful  Hotel  Minerva,  and 
had  our  "  colazione  "  at  a  table  whence  we  got 
an  enchanting  glimpse  of  Giotto's  tower,  and 
could  watch  the  coming  and  going  in  the  Piazza 
below  us. 

With  the  help  of  these  same  kind  friends  we 
had  concocted  a  very  pleasant  plan  for  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  they  had  ordered 
their  car  to  take  us  to  the  Certosa  di  Val  d'  Ema 
and  on  to  the  Impruneta,  whence  we  were  to 
return  to  their  delightful  "  villino "  not  far 
from  Poggio  Imperiale. 

Motor  cars  in  old  Italian  towns  are  atrociously 
out  of  place, — that  is  obvious  to  any  one  with  an 
aesthetic  conscience  ;  but  they  are  also  extremely 
useful,  and  a  great  luxury  to  tired  folk  who 
ramble  much  on  foot  amid  the  stony  streets  of 
those  same  cities. 
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We  started  on  our  expedition,  only  regret- 
ting the  thoughtless  speed  of  the  car,  which 
whirled  us  through  so  much  we  ought  to  have 
looked  at  and  identified,  even  on  the  short 
way  to  Porta  Roinana.  As  I  remarked  this, 
L.  rejoined  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  think 
it  mattered,  as  our  heads  were  reeling  with 
all  we  had  seen,  tried  to  see,  or  had  left 
unseen  during  our  morning  at  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  We  had  clearly  earned  the  right  to 
look  at  nothing,  and  to  waste  our  time,  if  we 
chose. 

The  car  rushed  disrespectfully  round  by  the 
Porta  Romana  and  stopped  first  by  the  Canta- 
galli  pottery  works,  which  we  had  determined 
to  visit  while  we  had  the  chance.  The  Con- 
scientious Objector  said  we  had  seen  most  of 
the  pottery  already  in  England,  and  that  any 
we  bought  would  assuredly  arrive  home  in 
fragments, — all  of  which  was  uncomfortably 
true.  Still,  certain  packages  did  accompany 
us  on  our  journey,  as  we  fled  into  a  charming 
country  road,  among  the  budding  vineyards 
and  the  springing  corn,  and  came  before  long 
to  the  village  of  Galluzzo,  and  thence  to  the 
bridge  over  the  brook  Ema,  where  Cacciaguida 
would  fain  have  had  Buondelmorite  die  ere 
Florence  was  cleft  in  twain  by  internecine 
strife. 
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We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Montacuto, 
near  which  the  Ema  and  the  Greve  meet,  and 
which  is  clothed  with  olive  and  crowned  with 
cypress.  We  left  the  car  to  its  own  devices 
for  a  time,  and  preferred  to  walk  part  of  the 
hill  till  we  came  to  the  fortress-like  monastery 
— that  great  Carthusian  house  built  by  Orcagna 
for  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples.  Niccolo  founded  this 
stately  monastery  in  1341,  and  besides  the 
church  and  monastic  buildings,  he  also  founded 
a  school  for  50  boys  and  a  library  of  precious 
manuscripts. 

We  climbed  the  last  steep  bit  of  hill  to  the 
great  entrance  of  the  monastery,  thinking  of  how 
the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  Popes  Pius  vi.  and 
Pius  VIL,  had  come  this  way  before,  and  sojourned 
here  as  guests, — Pius  vi.,  perhaps,  as  prisoner. 
We  then  passed  through  a  second  gate  to  the 
stairway  which  leads  into  a  fine  sixteenth-century 
court.  It  all  seemed  a  little  chill  and  sad,  as  do 
most  of  these  secularised  religious  houses,  and  the 
sense  of  blank  in  this  Italian  Chartreuse  set  us 
wondering  what  had  befallen  the  great  French 
Mother- house,  now  desolate  on  the  Dauphine 
mountains,  amid  the  forests  where  St.  Bruno 
once  had  prayed,  A  few  monks  still  remain 
at  the  Certosa  di  Val  d'  Ema,  but  the  shadow  of 
dying  things  is  over  it  all.  One  or  two  of  us 
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remembered     Carducci's     lovely    lines     on     a 
Carthusian  monastery,  beginning : 

"  Da  quel  verde,  mestameiite  pertinace  tra  le  foglie 
Gialle  e  rosse  de  1'acacia,  senza  vento  una  si  toglie : 

E  con  fremito  leggero 
Par  che  passi  un'  anima." 

We  were  led  into  the  church,  where  some 
part  of  Orcagna's  work  still  remains,  although 
what  we  see  is  chiefly  sixteenth-century  building. 
We  much  preferred  the  lower  chapel,  to  which 
you  descend  from  the  church,  for  there  are  the 
beautiful  tombs  and  gravestones  of  the  Accia- 
juoli  family,  which  are  of  the  time  of  Orcagna, 
if  not  his  actual  work.  The  splendid  gravestone 
of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajuoli  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Andrew  is  by  Donatello,  and  its  decorative 
border  of  fruit  by  Giuliano  di  S.  Gallo.  The 
founder  himself,  Niccolo,  and  many  of  the 
family,  rest  here.  Niccolo's  tomb  is  by 
Orcagna. 

We  went  again  into  the  church  and  looked 
round  the  Choir  of  the  Monks,  with  its  gorgeous 
floor  and  the  fresco  by  Poccetti  representing  the 
death  of  S.  Bruno.  We  then  went  through 
the  smaller  cloister  and  into  the  Chapter  Hall, 
where,  behind  the  Altar,  is  a  Crucifixion  by 
Albertinelli,  and  a  monument  to  Bishop 
Leonardo  Buonafede,  the  godfather  of  Catherine 
de*  Medici. 
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But  the  chief  attraction  is  the  great  Cloister 
itself,  which  serves  both  as  garden  and  as 
cemetery,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  the  little 
houses  where  the  monks  live  in  their  curious 
solitude.  It  reminded  us  of  Pavia,  except  that 
this  cloister,  with  Michelangelo's  well-head  and 
the  Delia  Robbia  medallions,  is  more  beautiful 
and  picturesque.  It  is  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  inexpressible  charm  and  pathos  of  these 
cloister  squares,  with  their  flowers  and  shrubs, , 
where  the  wind  whispers  messages  of  that  beyond 
of  which  you  suddenly  grow  so  strangely  con- 
scious. The  sharp  lights  and  shadows,  the  very 
form  of  the  arches, — the  movement  of  the 
flowers  as  they  bend  beneath  some  passing 
breath  of  air, — the  sweet,  mingled  scents  of 
grass  and  blossom, — they  all  speak  to  you,  in 
their  beauty  that  is  almost  a  pain  to  behold,  and 
tell  you — what?  It  is  the  great  secret, — only 
our  ears  are  not  yet  unstopped, — or,  possibly, — 
our  feet  falter  where  we  once  trod  firmly. 

We  looked  out  from  one  of  the  cells  upon  the 
view  of  that  fair  Tuscan  country  stretching 
away  from  Val  d'  Ema  over  the  domes  and 
towers  of  Florence  to  Fiesole  and  the  Apennines, 
and  we  drank  in  long  draughts  of  that  loveli- 
ness, laying  up  a  store,  as  it  were,  for  time  to 
to  come.  As  we  breathed  that  indefinable 
spiritual  atmosphere  we  felt  that  whether  we 
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had  been  in  that   cloister   ten  minutes   or  ten 
years  mattered  not  at  all ; — life  is  not  measured 
by  minutes.     We  left  the  Certosa  with  a  sigh, 
wondering  if  anything  would  ever  lead  us  there 
again.     At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we  rejoined 
our   car,    in   which   we   went    back    as   far   as 
Galluzzo,  and  then  turned  up  the  long  hill  to  the 
big  scattered   village  known  as  the  Impruneta 
above   Val   di   Greve.     So   exquisite   were   the 
views  as  we  rose  to  the  higher  ridges  with  their 
vesture  of  cypress  and  pine,  that  we  would  fain 
the  drive  should  have  lasted  for  ever.     Again 
we  had  run  through  the  same  lovely  gamut  of 
corn,  vineyard,    and   olive   plantations,    to   the 
sterner  trees  of  the  higher   hills  ;  again  range 
after  range  of  hills  rose  far  away  there  to  the 
north,  all  fused  into  one  soft,  clear  haze  of  blue, 
purple     and     pinky- brown.     We     got    to   the 
Impruneta  all  too  soon,  though  A.  did  remark 
that  "it  was  nice  to  get  through  things  so  com- 
fortably and  quickly  !  "     We  found  ourselves  in 
a  great  desolate   Piazza,  one   side   of  which  is 
formed  by  the  famous  Church  of  Madonna  "  In 
Pineta,"  or  in   the   Pine  Wood — a   name   now 
corrupted  to  Impruneta.     The  present  Church, 
with  its   wide   and   stately  portico   and  fa9ade 
flanked  by  two  picturesque  towers,  is  the  third 
building  that  has  stood  on  this  site,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
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with  later  restorations.  There  was  a  Chapel  or 
Oratory  here  as  long  ago  as  the  tenth  century, 
and  indeed  it  is  thought  that  the  original  founda- 
tion may  probably  be  very  much  older.  Since  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Impruneta  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  shrine  of  a  sacred  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  painted,  we  are  told,  by  St.  Luke  him- 
self. The  Evangelist  must  truly  have  been  a 
most  industrious  artist,  if  perhaps  a  somewhat 
indifferent  one,  if  he  produced  all  the  works  that 
subsequent  ages  have  attributed  to  him. 

We  knew  that  we  should  only  have  time  to 
look  at  one  or  two  of  the  chief  things,  so  we 
passed  into  the  Church  and  went  first  to  the 
Chapel  of  Holy  Cross, — originally  intended  to 
be  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whence 
the  subject,  Angels  adoring  the  Host,  chosen 
by  Luca  della  Kobbia,  for  the  exquisite  Predella 
of  the  Tabernacle  over  the  Altar.  The  Taber- 
nacle itself  is  in  delicate  terra-cotta,  and  the 
lower  part  now  guards  a  Reliquary  containing 
a  piece  of  the  True  Cross.  On  either  side  are 
figures  in  fine  enamelled  terra-cotta,  and  we 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  Luca  della  Robbia's 
statue  of  St.  John  Baptist.  The  opposite  statue 
of  St.  Augustine  by  Luca's  son,  Andrea,  pleased 
us  less,  in  spite  of  its  stately  pose  and  graceful 
draperies.  The  wonderfully  beautiful  Cruci- 
fixion by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which  once  adorned 
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the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  is  now  in  an  adjoin- 
ing Chapel,  and  is  of  itself  worth  the  whole 
journey  to  the  Impruneta  and  back.  What  a 
profusion  of  lovely  works  are  strewn  about  in 
this  Tuscan  country !  They  might  seem  to 
grow  wild  in  these  lonely  distant  villages,  as  if 
they  were  just  the  natural  flowers  of  the  Tuscan 
spirit.  We  looked  round  at  the  restored  frieze 
of  Angels  and  at  the  coffered  roof  with  its 
rosettes,  and  then  crossed  the  Church  to  the 
Chapel  of  Madonna,  which  is  decorated  in  the 
same  way,  with  coffered  ceiling  and  a  frieze. 
The  Tabernacle  in  this  Chapel,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Michelozzo,  is  in  very  finely 
carved  grey  stone,  and,  as  in  the  other  Chapel, 
there  is  an  enamelled  terra-cotta  statue  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  figures  here  are  those  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul — white  against  a  background 
of  blue.  Here  again  one  statue — that  of  St.  Paul, 
is  much  finer  than  the  other,  and  is  said  to  be  by 
Luca  della  Kobbia  himself.  Within  the  Taber- 
nacle is  the  sacred  picture — the  Tavola, — on 
which  the  image  of  Madonna  is  painted.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  casket  in  which  it  is  carried  in 
procession.  We,  of  course,  saw  neither  the 
picture  nor  its  casket,  as  they  seem  to  be 
seldom  shown. 

We  completed   our  hasty  visit  to  this  truly 
enchanting   place   by   a  walk  through  the  two 
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cloisters,  where  the  members  of  the  Collegiate 
Body  used  to  live.  As  we  walked  round,  gazing 
at  the  picturesque  upper  storey  of  the  upper 
cloister,  we  tried  to  imagine  something  of  the 
life  here  in  those  far-off  times  when  the  Buondel- 
monti  family  were  in  possession  of  this  territory, 
and  gave  their  offerings  to  the  Church.  The 
fact  that  the  Buondelmonti  were  such  important 
people  in  these  parts  no  doubt  explains  their 
connection  in  Dante's  mind  with  the  little  river 
Ema,  and  accounts  for  the  curious  line  in  the 
"  Paradise,"  which  the  name  of  this  neighbouring 
stream  had  recalled  to  our  minds. 

But  in  spite  of  Goethe's  saying  that  you 
always  have  time  enough  if  you  use  it  properly, 
we  became  conscious  of  a  very  distinct  lengthen- 
ing of  the  shadows  and  of  an  ominous  freshening 
of  the  air.  This  meant  departure,  if  we  wished 
to  get  to  the  villa  for  which  we  were  bound. 
We  went  the  same  way  back,  flying  down  the 
road  to  Galluzzo,  thence  to  Gelsomino,  and  finally 
reaching  the  house  our  friends  had  taken  not  very 
far  from  the  great  villa  of  Poggio  Imperiale.  We 
had  already  seen  this  villa,  enthroned  at  the  top 
of  the  stately  avenue  of  cypresses  and  statues 
which  climbs  to  it  from  the  Porta  Romana.  It 
has  had  a  varied  career,  having  belonged  in 
turn  to  the  Baroncelli,  to  Agnolo  Pandolfini, 
to  the  Salviati,  and  to  the  Medici,  not  to  speak 
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of  Elisa  Buonaparte,  who  was  mistress  there  for 
a  time.  What  would  the  Grand  Duchess 
Maria  Maddalena  of  Austria,  who  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  place,  have  said  to  this  Buonaparte 
upstart  and  intruder  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  she 
renamed  the  villa  Poggio  Imperiale  ?  To  those 
who  love  United  Italy  there  is  an  added  interest 
in  the  thought  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
here  in  his  infancy.  To  those  who  love  her 
not,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  escaped 
a  most  imminent  risk  of  being  burnt  alive,  from 
which  he  was  saved  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  his 
nurse.  After  its  long  and  exciting  history, 
Poggio  Imperiale  has  now  subsided  into  a  girls' 
school. 

Our  evening  was  a  kind  of  fairy  dream,  what 
with  the  sunset,  the  soft,  yet  brilliant  starlight, 
and  finally,  the  walk  home  after  the  moon  had 
risen  and  had  enfolded  the  whole  scene  in  a 
mysterious  silver  haze.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  beauty  becomes  too  great  to  bear,  and 
we  were  positively  relieved  when  a  comically 
angry  altercation  between  two  drivers  near  the 
Porta  Eomana  broke  the  awful  spell  of  loveliness 
which  had  grown  to  an  almost  intolerable  strain. 

Once  across  the  Arno,  we  divided  again  into 
our  two  duets  with  a  feeling  that  all  had  been 
right  with  the  world  that  day. 
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FIESOLE 

".  .  .  The  day  was  such  a  day 
As  Florence  owes  the  sun.     The  sky  above 
Its  weight  upon  the  mountains  seemed  to  lay 
And  palpitate  in  glory,  like  a  dove 

Who  has  flown  too  fast,— full-hearted " 

E.  B.  BROWNING. 

WE  had  enough  time  before  us  to  enable  us  to 
devote  a  whole  day  to  the  Fiesole  excursion. 
We  therefore  started  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
we  could,  and  were  thus  spared  the  irritation 
of  an  overcrowded  tram,  so  trying  to  the  temper 
in  the  afternoon,  when  everyone  seems  to  go  up 
to  Fiesole.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  Villa 
Palmieri,  which  is  usually  described  for  the 
benefit  of  English  visitors  as  the  "  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1888,"  or  something  to  that 
effect.  That  fact,  important  as  it  may  be,  is 
certainly  not  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
Villa  Palmieri,  as  a  very  little  inquiry  will  show. 
Boccaccio  knew  this  place,  and  it  was  lovely 
and  delicious  already  in  his  day,  as  the  De- 
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cameron  tells  us, — so  that  it  bore  the  name  of 
"  Schifanoia,"  or  "  Banish  care."  In  1454  it  was 
bought  by  Matteo  Palmieri,  a  man  of  consider- 
able literary  fame  in  his  time,  and  the  present 
house  was  built  by  a  descendant  of  his  more 
than  200  years  later.  Here  L.  reminded  us 
that  we  had  seen  a  bust  of  Matteo  Palmieri  in 
the  Bargello,  and  that  we  had  noticed  it  rather 
specially  because  the  face  somehow  recalled 
Charles  Kingsley.  Villa  Palmieri  has  an  addi- 
tional interest  for  us  English,  as  the  great 
Assumption  by  Botticini, — Vasari  says  Botti- 
celli,— now  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  painted 
for  Matteo  Palmieri  to  be  hung  over  the  Altar 
of  the  Palmieri  Chapel  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  Maggiore,  a  very  ancient  church  which 
used  of  old  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  to  receive  each  new  Archbishop  when  he 
entered  Florence.  This  picture  was  for  some 
strange  reason  supposed  to  be  heretical,  was 
taken  out  of  the  church,  brought  to  Villa 
Palmieri,  and  finally  sold  only  in  the  last 
century.  The  Villa  itself  was  bought  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  some  40  or  50  years  ago,  and 
still  remains  in  his  family. 

But  the  tram  does  not  admit  of  unlimited 
meditation  on  villas  or  anything  else,  and  once 
at  San  Domenico  we  got  out,  feeling  we  were 
our  own  men  once  more.  We  went  at  once  to 
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the  church — the  church  of  the  monastery  where 
Fra  Angelico  was  monk  and  then  prior,  as  was 
also  Savonarola's  friend,  Fra  Domenico.  The 
church  and  monastic  buildings  were  begun  in 
1406  by  a  certain  Dominican  monk,  Fra  Giovanni 
Domenichi,  to  whom  the  site  had  been  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Fiesole.  When  funds  gave  out,  it 
seems  that  a  wealthy  citizen,  Barn  aba  degli  Agli, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  the  money  needed 
to  finish  the  building  on  condition  that  the  Agli- 
arms  might  be  carved  over  the  door.  The 
Church  was  at  first  called  San  Barnaba,  but 
was  afterwards  dedicated  to  Saint  Dominic.  In 
1810  the  convent  was  suppressed,  but  fortunately 
it  was  bought  back  by  the  Dominicans  of  San 
Marco  in  1880,  so  that  it  is  now  used  as  the 
founders  wished  it  to  be,  and  has  not  the  desolate 
feeling  of  a  secularised  cloister.  Many  of  the 
best  pictures  have  been  removed  at  various 
times  ;  Fra  Angelo's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is 
now  in  the  Louvre;  Perugino's  picture  of  the 
baptism  of  Our  Lord  is  at  the  Uffizi,  and  the 
Predella  of  Fra  Angelico's  Madonna  and  Saints 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  having 
been  sold  in  1840.  But  Angelico's  triptych 
remains,  though  restored  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  baptism 
by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  in  the  Guadagni  Chapel. 
After  seeing  San  Domenico,  we  crossed  the 
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Piazza  and  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  between 
garden  walls — a  very  characteristic  Italian  lane 
— and  a  few  minutes  walk  brought  us  to  the 
Badia  di  Fiesole,  quite  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  we  had  yet  arrived  at  in  our  rambles. 
Here,  long  ago,  stood  the  ancient  Duomo  of 
Fiesole,  of  which  tradition  says  that  it  was 
built  close  to  the  place  where  Stilicho  defeated 
Radagaisius  in  406,  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
martyr  bishop,  San  Romolo,  was  buried.  And 
indeed  the  little  oratory  of  San  Romolo  existed 
until  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  present 
monastery  was  founded  in  1028,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  Benedictine  house.  In  1422  Pope 
Eugenius  iv.  gave  it  to  the  Lateran  Canons  of 
the  Most  Holy  Saviour,  and  it  was  during  their 
time  here  that  the  Badia  Fiesolana  became  so 
famous.  The  Medici  showed  great  favour  to 
this  abbey,  and  Cosimo  the  elder  not  only 
presented  it  with  a  fine  library,  but  also 
employed  Brunelleschi  to  build  a  new  church 
and  large  cloister.  The  beautiful  church,  with 
its  stately  nave  and  transept  under  a  circular 
vaulting,  still  keeps  the  fa£ade  of  the  older 
building  as  part  of  its  own,  thus  preserving  the 
memory  of  days  possibly  earlier  than  the  most 
ancient  church  of  Florence.  In  the  splendid 
Loggia  that  looks  over  the  city,  the  Platonic 
Academy  often  held  its  meetings,  and  the  Loggia 
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should  be  haunted  by  a  very  delightful  company 
of  ghosts — some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  that 
age  of  glory.  Do  their  words,  we  wonder,  still 
echo  down  the  ages  and  bear  fruits  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  ?  Are  we  grate- 
ful enough  to  those  giants  of  the  Renaissance  for 
the  breaking  of  our  fetters  ?  Or,  perhaps,  as  we 
look  at  the  many  appalling  features  in  our  own 
civilisation,  do  some  of  us  think  that  fetters  have 
their  use  ?  The  Conscientious  Objector  suggested- 
that  you  only  see  "  the  good  old  times"  from  a 
very  safe  distance,  and  that  the  longing  for  them 
is  pure  sentimentalism. 

But,  returning  to  our  study  of  the  Badia,  we 
went  on  to  recall  how  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  x.,  was  here  invested  with 
his  cardinal's  robes,  and  how  Inghirami  set  up 
his  printing  press  in  the  monastery  which,  in 
this  respect,  followed  the  example  of  Subiaco 
and  Westminster.  We  then  proceeded  to  look 
at  what  the  raids  of  later  centuries  had  left  here, 
which  is  certainly  not  much  from  the  material 
point  of  view — excepting  the  noble  church  itself, 
and  the  general  beauty  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings. The  lectern  in  the  Sacristy  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi,  and  in  the  Refectory  is  a 
curious  fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni, 
representing  our  Lord  ministered  to  by  angels 
in  the  wilderness. 
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Fortunately,  time  and  destructive  man  do  not 
avail  to  break  the  spell  of  places  like  this,  whose 
charm  can  lull  even  the  modern  sightseer  into 
oblivion  of  the  things  and  places  he  has  still 
got  to  "  do."  The  view  of  Florence  from  the 
Loggia  kept  us  long,  and  made  us  forget  for  a 
blissful  space  that  the  day  only  contains  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  many  of  those  dark.  We  had 
to  remember  it  at  last,  nevertheless,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  our  way  along  the  old  steep 
road  to  Fiesole,  stopping  to  see  the  little  oratory 
of  S.  Ansano — a  very  ancient  foundation,  now  a 
kind  of  museum-chapel.  Among  the  many  very 
beautiful  things  collected  here  by  the  Canon 
Angiolo  Maria  Bandini  are  some  beautiful  Delia 
Kobbia  terra-cottas  and  four  panels  by  Jacopo 
di  Sellajo,  illustrating  four  out  of  the  "  Trionfi  " 
of  Petrarch.  The  pictures  are  the  Triumph  of 
Love,  the  Triumph  of  Chastity,  the  Triumph  of 
Time,  and  the  Triumph  of  Christ.  They  are 
wonderful  pictures,  with  their  calm,  reposeful 
backgrounds  and  delicate  feathery  trees  behind 
the  charmingly  composed  groups  of  figures. 
We  thought  them  a  little  hard  to  understand  in 
all  their  detail,  and  they  have  not  wings  like 
Petrarch's  verse,  but  that  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  of  any  picture.  We  devoted  our  attention 
chiefly  to  these  panels  and  to  the  terra-cottas, 
and  then  came  out  of  the  little  church  to  continue 
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our  steep  climb  towards  Fiesole.  Just  above  us 
was  the  Villa  Medici,  which  must  always  remain 
Villa  Medici,  in  spite  of  the  various  names,  such 
as  Mozzi  and  Spence,  that  it  has  inherited  from 
its  different  owners.  What  are  all  of  us,  how- 
ever, when  you  think  of  this  splendid  villa, 
built  by  Michelozzo,  for  Giovanni,  son  of 
Cosimo  ?  How  pale  everything  grows  beside 
the  brilliance  and  fierceness  of  that  Medici  time  ! 
The  villa  became  the  property  of  Lorenzo,  and. 
here  he  welcomed  his  circle  of  learned  friends- 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Poliziano,  and  the  rest. 
Here,  too,  he  and  Giuliano  were  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Pazzi,  not  without  some  sort  of 
connivance  on  the  part  of  Pope  Sixtus  iv.,  while 
they  entertained  his  nephew,  the  boy-cardinal, 
Sansoni.  As  Giuliano  did  not  come,  Fiesole 
escaped  being  the  scene  of  this  foul  murder. 
The  plan  of  killing  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  at  the 
Medici  Palace  in  Florence  also  failed,  and  as  we 
already  knew,  the  assassination  took  place  at 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

We  stopped  to  think  of  all  this,  and  then 
took  our  way  up  the  sharp  ascent,  which  soon 
brought  us  to  the  wide  Piazza  at  Fiesole — the 
heart  of  that  old  Etruscan  stronghold — the 
neighbour  and  constant  foe  of  Florence.  The 
Piazza  itself  shows  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  stateliness  and  squalor  in  its  buildings,  and  is 
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usually  peopled  by  a  strange  medley  of  country- 
folk and  of  tourists  of  all  nations.  We  dis- 
entangled ourselves  from  the  crowd  of  beggars 
and  sellers  of  straw  hats,  fans,  and  what  not, 
and  looked  about  for  a  peaceful  spot  in  which 
to  rest.  We  could  think  of  nothing  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  to  mind  and  body  than 
the  terrace  of  the  Aurora  Hotel,  where  we  chose 
a  shady  table  with  a  lovely  view,  and  were 
prosaic  enough  to  order  our  much  -  needed 
"  colazione."  Meanwhile,  we  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  exquisite  scene  spread  out  before  us.  Far 
below,  in  a  soft  mist,  lay  Florence ; — the  great 
dome  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  towers  of  the 
city  showing  above  an  unobtrusive  mass  of  roof, 
and  peeping  behind  the  olives  and  other  trees 
that  veiled  the  steep  slope.  Across  the  valley 
San  Miniato  rose  with  the  lines  of  hills  behind 
it.  Italian  scenery,  at  any  rate  in  Tuscany  and 
Umbria,  has  a  curious  elusive  charm  ;  it  does 
not  rise  up  and  proclaim  itself  picturesque ;  the 
lines  of  colours  melt  and  flow  without  violent 
contrasts  and  sharp  contours,  and  there  is  every- 
where just  that  touch  of  austerity  which  en- 
hances the  beauty.  The  most  assertive  thing 
are  the  cypresses,  pointed  and  uncompromising 
in  their  outline,  though  the  effect  they  make  is 
never  hard,  as  they  always  seem  to  be  of  a 
lovely  shadow-colour.  Noon  is  possibly  never 
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quite  the  most  beautiful  moment  for  a  landscape, 
but  the  day  had  a  touch  of  blue  mistiness  that 
mellowed  the  light  and  gave  an  added  colour  to 
the  shadows. 

There  was  fortunately  no  great  crowd,  so  we 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  noisy  ecstasies  in  all 
the  tongues  of  Europe,  and  could  look  round 
us  quietly.  We  spent  what  time  we  could  spare 
from  looking  at  the  view  to  recording  something 
of  the  history  of  Fiesole.  Villani's  delightful 
account  of  its  origin  gives  an  element  of  myth 
and  romance  as  a  foundation  for  more  trust- 
worthy statements.  This  is  Villani :  "  .  .  .  This 
Atlas,  with  Electra,  his  wife,  and  many  followers 
by  omens  and  the  counsel  of  Apollinus  his 
astrologer  and  master,  arrived  in  Italy  in  the 
country  of  Tuscany  which  was  entirely  un- 
inhabited by  human  beings,  and  searching  by 
the  aid  of  astronomy  through  all  the  confines 
of  Europe  for  the  most  healthy  and  best  situated 
place  which  could  be  chosen  by  him,  he  took  up 
his  abode  on  the  mount  of  Fiesole,  which 
seemed  to  him  strong  in  position  and  well 
situated,  and  upon  that  rock  he  began  and  built 
the  city  of  Fiesole  by  the  counsel  of  the  said 
Apollinus,  who  found  out  by  astronomical  arts 
that  Fiesole  was  in  the  best  and  most  healthy 
place  that  was  in  the  said  third  part  of  the 
world  called  Europe.  Since  it  is  well-nigh  mid- 
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way  between  the  two  seas  which  encircle  Italy, 
to  wit,  the  sea  of  Rome  and  Pisa,  which 
Scripture  calls  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf,  which  to-day  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  by  reason  of  the  said  seas, 
and  by  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  better 
and  more  healthy  winds  prevail  there  than  in 
other  places,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  stars 
which  rule  over  that  place,  and  the  said  city 
was  founded  during  the  ascendant  of  such  a 
sign  and  planet,  that  it  gives  more  strength  and 
spriteliness  to  all  its  inhabitants  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe ;  and  the  nearer  one  ascends  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  more  healthy 
and  better  it  is."  Villani  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  building  of  the  city  by  King  Atlas, 
the  curative  powers  of  the  Royal  Bath,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drinking  -  water.  And  thus 
ends  his  description  :  "  And  note  that  it  was 
the  first  city  built  in  the  said  third  division  of 
the  world  called  Europe,  and  therefore  it  was 
named  '  Fia  Sola '  (it  shall  be  alone),  to  wit, 
first  with  no  other  city  inhabited  in  that  said 
division."  Then  follow  delightful  accounts  of 
the  three  sons  of  Atlas,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  decided  that  Italus  should  remain  in  Fiesole 
and  in  the  country  of  Italy.  We  also  hear  that 
the  descendants  of  Italus  "  governed  not  only 
the  city  of  Fiesole  and  the  country  round  about, 
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but  well-nigh  all  Italy  .  .  .  and  the  said  City 
of  Fiesole  rose  into  great  power  and  lordship  so 
long  as  the  great  city  of  Rome  had  not  reached 
her  state  for  lordship." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Fiesole  was 
an  Etruscan  city,  for  her  very  stones  proclaim 
it.  Equally  do  the  stones  show  her  to  have 
been  a  Roman  colony — constantly  mentioned 
in  history  as  Fsesulse,  but  not  of  any  great 
magnitude  or  importance.  Her  position  as  a 
natural  fortress  was  tempting  to  the  barbarian 
nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  found  this 
stronghold  ready  to  their  hand  and  established 
themselves  in  Fiesole,  whence  they  could  harry 
Florence  and  threaten  her  trade.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  Florentine  hatred  of  Fiesole  expressed 
in  Dante's  vigorous  lines— 

" .  .  .  quell1  ingrato  popolo  maligno, 
Che  discese  di  Fiesole  ab  antico 
E  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  macigno,"  .  .  . 

Florence  and  Fiesole  fought,  as  Villani  tells  us, 
until,  some  few  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Countess  Matilda,  Florence  was  finally 
victorious  and  the  fortress  of  Fiesole  destroyed. 
Long  before  that  time,  indeed,  the  city  of 
Fiesole  had  been  taken  by  the  Florentines,  and 
some  Fiesolan  treasures,  such  as  the  Carroccio, 
were  brought  to  Florence,  and  many  of  the 
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Fiesolani  came  to  live  there.  Some  of  the  most 
ancient  Florentine  families  are  of  Fiesolan 
origin  ;  of  these  are  the  Adimari,  Corsi,  Pazzi, 
Guadagni,  and  Strozzi.  Some  of  them  kept  the 
remembrance  of  Fiesole  in  their  coats  of  arms, 
and  bore  either  the  azure  moon  or  the  Fiesolan 
argent  on  their  shields. 

The  accounts  of  Fiesole  and  its  Etruscan 
origin  turned  our  thoughts  to  that  extraordinary 
people,  whose  importance  seems  to  grow  and 
grow  the  more  you  learn  about  Italy.  It  is 
frequently  pointed  out  to  you,  as  Ruskin  does 
in  that  delightful  page  of  his  Mornings  in 
Florence,  that  the  Etruscan  element  is  still 
strong  in  Tuscany,  and  that  most  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Italy  have  been  in  one  way  and 
another  Etruscan-born.  Our  visit  to  the  Etrus- 
can Museum  in  Florence  the  day  before  had 
continued  our  education  in  this  respect,  and  thus 
greatly  increased  our  interest  in  seeing  Fiesole, 
which  one  might  almost  describe  as  the  Etruscan 
rival  of  Roman  Florence.  A  friend  of  ours  who 
knows  much  about  these  things  had  been  point- 
ing out  that  you  could  hardly  think  of  one  great 
poet,  artist,  philosopher,  or  scholar  of  purely 
Roman  or  Latin  origin.  They  all  seem  to  have 
come,  if  not  from  Tuscany  proper,  at  any  rate 
from  parts  of  Italy  that  had  once  been  Etruscan. 

All  the  same,  L.  and  I  agreed  with  some  rather 
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"  psychical "  friends  that  Etruscan  tombs  and 
museums  feel  as  if  they  were  haunted  by  very 
strange,  uncomfortable  presences  —  something 
that  makes  you  want  to  get  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  was  always  the  same  queer, 
"uncanny"  sensation  that  had  pursued  us  in 
these  places,  and  most  of  all  in  the  museum 
at  Perugia.  We  were  unguarded  enough  to 
recall  these  experiences  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  who,  with  a  gesture  of 
despair,  besought  us  to  eat  or  drink  something 
wholesome,  so  as  to  get  into  a  state  of  better 
mental  balance.  The  Etruscan  ghosts  had 
therefore  to  be  tidied  away,  out  of  such  unsym- 
pathetic sight  and  hearing. 

After  a  not  unwelcome  rest  in  an  enchanting 
sunshine,  we  set  out  for  the  various  sights  of 
Fiesole,  beginning  with  the  Duomo.  This  was 
founded  in  1010  by  the  Bishop  Jacopo  Bavaro, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  older  Cathedral  which 
had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Badia.  The  tall, 
slender  bell-tower  dates  from  1213.  Over  the 
door  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Romolo,  Apostle  and 
first  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is 
dedicated.  The  statue  is  by  Giovanni  della 
Robbia.  St.  Romolo  is  said  to  have  been  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  have  been  specially 
commissioned  by  him  to  teach  and  preach  at  the 
old  Roman  town  of  Faesulae.  He,  like  his  great 
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teacher,  was  martyred  under  Nero.  The  interior 
of  the  Cathedral  is  very  simple  and  severe  in 
style,  and  although  the  place  is  curiously  lonely 
and  deserted,  its  beauty  is  impressive  and  satis- 
fying. The  church  is  built  in  basilica  form,  with 
the  nave  and  aisles  carried  on  sixteen  sandstone 
columns.  The  columns  are  irregular  in  size  ; 
some  were  evidently  taken  from  a  Koman  temple, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Fiesole,the  ancient  stones 
and  pillars  of  the  Roman  town  have  been  used 
in  the  later  buildings.  The  Cathedral  is  mainly 
built  of  a  stone  called  "pietra  di  macigno,"  and 
rather  curiously  recalls  Dante's  description  of 
the  Fiesolan  character,  for  he  tells  us  that  it 
still  "  tiene  ancora  del  monte  e  del  macigno,"  as 
if  that  hard,  slate-like  stone  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  choir 
is  raised  over  a  large  and  lofty  crypt  as  at  San 
Miniato.  We  went  down  into  this  crypt  before 
climbing  the  steps  into  the  choir,  and  found  it  a 
spacious  place,  carried  on  beautiful  old  columns. 
Here,  as  some  say,  San  Romolo  is  buried.  We 
then  went  up  to  the  choir,  and  looked  at  the 
fine  retable  over  the  High  Altar — the  work  of 
Andrea  Ferrucci,  himself  a  Fiesolano.  We  then 
turned  into  the  Salutati  Chapel,  to  see  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Leonardo  Salutati,  said  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  Mino  da  Fiesole.  This  very 
beautiful  monument  and  a  lovely  reredos 
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opposite  to  it,  representing  Madonna  between 
San  Romolo  and  San  Leonardo,  also  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  are  the  chief  works  of  art  in  the  church. 
These  two  exquisite  pieces  of  sculpture  look 
somehow  rather  lost  and  homeless  in  their  stern 
architectural  surroundings,  yet  these  seeming 
incongruities  are  common  enough  in  churches  of 
any  historical  interest.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
the  whole  of  the  Duomo  at  Fiesole  is  not  turned 
into  flaring  "  baroque,"  like  the  surprising 
interior  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo, 
which,  so  we  were  told,  masks  a  splendid  Lombard 
or  Romanesque  church. 

Coming  out  of  the  Duomo,  we  explored  the 
Piazza  a  little,  and  looked  at  the  Palazzo  Pretorio, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Fiesolan  Magistracy, 
and  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  Podesta  as 
they  succeeded  one  another  in  office  from 
1520-1808.  Close  to  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  is 
the  very  ancient  little  church  or  oratory  of 
Santa  Maria  Primerana,  which  dates  from  the 
tenth  century.  We  went  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  beautiful  Delia 
Robbia  Crucifixion,  and  partly  because  the 
Podesta  and  Gonfalonieri  used  to  come  to  this 
church  to  take  their  oath  of  office.  We  walked 
round  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza  to  glance  at 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  where  once  dwelt  those 
feudal  Seigneur  Bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
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was  originally  built  by  Jacopo  Bavaro,  who 
founded  the  Duomo,  but  little  remains  of  that 
early  Palace.  We  looked  into  the  very  old 
Oratorio  di  San  Jacopo  Maggiore,  which  adjoins 
the  Palace,  and  saw  the  picture  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  which  is  by  some  fifteenth  - 
century  painter,  whose  name  is  apparently  not 
settled  yet.  The  Seminary,  a  large  building  which 
is  quite  near,  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  a  Monsignore  of  the  Delia  Kobbia  family. 

We  then  turned  in  behind  the  Duomo  to 
the  entrance  to  the  excavations,  which  are 
in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  historical 
monument  of  all.  We  wandered  along,  looking 
at  the  Roman  theatre,  now  half  disinterred  from 
its  age-long  sleep  beneath  the  grass  and  flowers 
of  that  Tuscan  hilltop.  We  saw  the  ancient 
vaults  in  the  "  opus  incertum,"  which  used  to 
be — and  let  us  hope  still  are — called  "  Le  Buche 
delle  Fate,"  or  "  Dens  of  the  Fairies  "—the  fairies 
being  supposed  to  guard  a  treasure  hidden  in 
the  vaults.  A  little  walking  brought  us  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  Etruscan  wall,  of  which 
a  very  fine  fragment  still  remains,  defying 
centuries  of  modern  improvements  and  destruc- 
tions. We  took  pains  to  see  it  properly,  and 
also  spent  some  time  in  gazing  at  the  exquisite 
view  to  the  north  and  east,  where  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone  opens  out  far  away  towards 
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Monte  Senario  and  the  road  to  Faenza.  As  we 
stood  there  on  the  edge  of  that  most  ancient 
fortification,  a  troop  of  children  gathered  on  the 
grass  slope  at  our  feet,  and  seeing  that  we  were 
quite  obviously  foreign  visitors,  they  began  a 
most  enchanting  dance  and  song  for  our  benefit, 
and  possibly,  I  fear,  as  a  lure  for  "  soldi." 
The  children  were  nearly  all  irresistibly  pretty, 
and  so  was  their  dance,  which  was  probably  of 
very  ancient  origin.  We  longed  for  information 
for  some  expert  on  Italian  folklore,  who,  per- 
haps, would  have  recognised  this  rhythmic  dance 
and  song.  We  could  not  catch  the  words,  but 
the  movements  were  all  dainty  and  graceful, 
accompanied  with  waving  and  clapping  of  hands. 
It  was  wrong,  I  suppose,  but  the  dance  had  the 
desired  effect;  the  "soldi"  flew  over  the  Etrus- 
can wall,  causing  an  animated  scramble  among 
the  descendants  of  those  who  built  the  said  wall. 
Dramatic  episodes  followed,  for  some  had  not 
captured  any  coins,  and  we  were  not  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact.  Of  course,  we  had  now 
let  ourselves  in,  and  had  no  more  peace  until  we 
turned  back  to  the  Roman  theatre,  for  the  dance 
was  repeated  in  front  of  another  piece  of  the 
wall,  and  I  am  afraid  our  remaining  "  soldi " 
followed  suit.  We  had  to  tear  ourselves  away 
finally,  and  leave  the  walls  and  the  songs  to  the 
hope  of  a  future  visit. 
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We  came  once  more  to  the  Piazza,  and  noted 
the  column  in  the  middle,  commemorating  the 
return  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  m.  in 
1799,  the  tree  of  Liberty  having  been  planted 
here  in  1798,  during  the  French  invasion. 

We  now  turned  up  the  road  that  leads  west- 
ward to  the  churches  of  S.  Francesco  and 
S.  Alessandro,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  view 
than  of  the  churches,  though  these  are  interest- 
ing. S.  Alessandro,  with  its  splendid  antique 
cipollino  columns,  once  a  heathen  temple,  is  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Theodoric. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  it  all 
happened,  but  possibly  Theodoric  adapted  the 
temple  to  Christian  uses.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  nice 
story,  and  of  the  kind  which  people  should  make  a 
point  of  believing.  S.  Alessandro  has  apparently 
had  a  chequered  history,  having  fallen  into  ruin 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  then  having  been 
restored,  then  turned  into  a  cemetery,  and  back 
into  a  church  once  more.  Its  chief  attraction 
for  us  was  the  ineffable  view  over  Tuscany  which 
is  spread  out  before  you  as  you  look  round, 
standing  either  in  the  shade  of  this  church  or 
there,  a  little  beyond,  on  the  terrace  of  San 
Francesco. 

San  Francesco  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
acropolis  of  ancient  Fiesole,  and  commands  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  whole  valley  and  the 
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hills  around  it.  The  church  itself  contains  some 
pictures  interesting  to  students  of  Tuscan  Art, 
such  as  an  Annunciation  by  Filippino  Lippi  or 
one  of  his  pupils,  arid  a  Conception  of  Madonna 
by  a  pupil  of  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Below  the  church 
a  tiny  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino  was  found  not 
long  ago — an  interesting  link  with  the  great 
Sienese  teacher,  and  reminding  the  beholder  of 
the  essential  principles  of  Franciscanism,  now 
a  little  overlaid  with  the  pomps  and  vanities 
S.  Francis  so  greatly  deprecated.  But  these 
churches  did  not  detain  us  long,  for  we  ached  to 
get  back  to  the  view,  beside  which  all  seemed 
trivial  and  evanescent.  The  scene  somehow 
suggested  a  memorable  passage  in  a  book  by  a 
powerful  novelist  of  our  own  day — a  passage 
that  admirably  expresses  the  indescribable  tug 
at  the  heart-strings  which  you  feel  when  you 
are  faced  by  something  of  quite  supernal  beauty. 
"  An  almost  passionate  desire  of  earthly  beauty 
took  him,  of  the  beauty  of  things  seen,  of 
things  plastic,  beauty  of  the  human  form ; 
beauty  of  far-distant  lands ;  the  varied  pageant 
of  their  aspect  and  history ;  of  great  rivers 
flowing  seaward  ;  of  tombs  by  the  wayside ;  of 
the  glorious  terror  of  the  desert's  naked  face ; 
of  languorous  fountain-cooled  gardens  close  hid 
in  the  burning  heart  of  ancient  cities  ;  beauty 
of  sound  ;  beauty  of  words  and  phrases — above 
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all,  of  the  eternal  beauty  of  youth  and  the 
illimitable  expectation  and  hope  of  it." 

Yes — indeed — youth  !  Perhaps  the  crown  of 
that  "  felicissima  e  vital  morte  "  of  which  Bembo 
speaks  in  Castiglione's  book. 

But  too  many  reveries  disagree  with  sight- 
seeing ;  we  became  conscious  that  the  afternoon 
was  wearing  on,  and  we  remembered  that  we 
wanted  to  drive  home  by  Vincigliata.  So, 
brushing  aside  the  too  insistent  thoughts,  we 
went  back  once  more  to  the  Piazza,  where  we 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  in  readiness,  while  we 
returned  to  the  terrace  of  the  Aurora  for  tea 
and  view.  It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  very  unwillingly  left  Fiesole  on  our 
way  back  to  Florence  by  Castel  di  Poggio  and 
Vincigliata.  The  views  along  the  road  were 
indescribably  beautiful,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mugnone  away  to  Monte  Senario  on  the  one 
hand,  and  southward  to  the  Sienese  hills  on  the 
other.  Everywhere  there  were  patches  of  the 
brilliant  emerald  of  the  springing  corn  shining 
under  the  grey  veil  of  the  olives.  Cypresses 
seemed  to  mark  the  lines  of  the  hills  or  to  stand 
sentinel  beside  some  white  villa  wall,  while 
blossoms  and  flowers  gave  the  note  of  vivid 
colour — white,  pale  pink,  and  flaming  red.  We 
passed  Castel  di  Poggio,  beautiful  in  its  ruin, 
standing  up  over  the  valley  and  looking  towards 
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Florence.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Manzecca 
family, — a  fierce  brood, — and  it  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  castles  that  belonged  to  the  turbulent 
nobles  of  the  hills  before  they  were  broken  by 
the  power  of  the  Florentine  Commune.  This 
once  splendid  stronghold  of  ancient  "Signori" 
passed  to  the  Alessandri,  the  Buonaccorsi,  and 
finally  to  our  old  acquaintances,  the  Forteguerri 
of  Pistoja,  who  still  own  it. 

From  Castel  di  Poggio  we  went  on  to  Vinci- 
gliata,  called  of  old  La  Torre  or  La  Castellaccia, 
but  now  named  from  the  village  near  it.  The 
little  church  close  by  the  castle  is  well  worth 
seeing,  and  so  we  managed  to  see  it.  It  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  always 
belonged  to  the  lords  of  the  castle.  The 
campanile  is  ancient,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Alessandri,  to  whom  the  place  belonged  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  its  earlier  owners,  the 
Visdomini,  had  long  left  it.  In  the  church  is 
a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Giovanni  del  Biondo, 
and,  in  the  sacristy,  a  beautiful  Lavabo,  but 
there  is  little  else  of  interest.  Vincigliata,  like 
Castel  di  Poggio,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  in  1364,  but  the 
Alessandri  rebuilt  it  very  soon  afterwards,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  their  country  house.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
beautiful  castle  was  practically  ruinous,  and  it 
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was  at  this  time  that  it  was  bought  and  restored 
by  Mr.  Temple  Leader,  who  has  placed  collections 
of  furniture,  armour,  and  works  of  art  in  the 
rooms.  The  day  happened  to  be  neither  a 
Sunday  nor  a  Thursday,  and  so  visitors  were  not 
admitted.  This,  however,  did  not  distress  us 
overmuch,  as  the  present  building  is  of  course 
entirely  modern,  and,  although  picturesque,  is 
not  of  really  great  interest,  except  for  the 
memories  of  the  past.  It  was  late,  and  after  our 
long  day  we  thought  it  wiser  not  to  go  to  Majano, 
so  we  drove  through  the  woods  to  the  tiny 
village  of  Ponte  a  Mensola.  We  had  watched 
the  setting  sun  as  we  came  through  all  that 
lovely  hill  country,  and  now,  as  we  were  drawing 
near  to  the  city,  it  was  growing  dusk,  with  a  faint 
apricot-hued  glow  over  the  way  that  led  to  Pisa 
and  the  sea.  We  had  but  one  wish — to  do  it  all 
over  again  as  soon  as  might  be,  and  to  spend  much 
more  time  over  it.  Italy  is  too  full  of  loveliness 
and  of  memories ;  that  is  her  only  fault.  No 
single  life  is  long  enough  to  explore  all  she  has 
to  offer,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  miss  anything. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 
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SAN  MARCO 

"  Angelica  hilaritas  cum  monastica  simplicitate." 

WE  had  felt  rather  pained  at  our  own  conduct 
in  leaving  San  Marco  until  quite  near  the  end 
of  our  visit  to  Florence,  but  A.  consoled  us 
by  saying  that  no  one  can  do  everything  at 
once.  Fortified  by  this  original  and  remark- 
able reflection,  we  set  out  for  San  Marco  one 
morning  in  superabundantly  good  time,  in  order 
to  have  a  special  look  at  the  Fortezza  da 
Basso  on  our  way  thither.  We  took  the  tram 
so  far,  and  got  out  at  the  Fortezza,  where  the 
trees  were  putting  out  their  leaves  and  where 
the  delicate  shadows  danced  and  played  on  the 
grim  walls.  We  walked  round  about  this  great 
Medicean  fortress,  which  was  built  by  Clement 
vn.  to  help  Duke  Alessandro  to  keep  the 
Florentines  in  check.  We  thought  of  Filippo 
Strozzi,  how  he  urged  the  building  of  the  for- 
tress, how  he  lent  the  money,  and  how  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  die  in  the  prison  he  had  helped 
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the  Medici  to  erect.  The  broad  Viale  is  here 
named  after  this  brave  and  unfortunate  man,  and 
close  by,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  Via  Faenza, 
are  the  gardens  of  the  Villino  Strozzi,  recalling 
part  of  the  festivities  held  in  Florence  where 
Maria  de'  Medici  was  married  to  Henry  iv.  of 
France,  The  villa  itself  was  built  by  Baccio 
D'Agnolo  and  enlarged  by  Silvani  in  1638. 

As  to  the  massive  Fortezza,  it  has  a  special 
interest  for  us  English,  standing  as  it  does, 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Canons 
of  S.  Anthony,  where  Sir  John  Hawkwood  once 
lived.  L.  and  I  had  a  great  affection  for  "  Gio- 
vanni Acuto,"  and  were  constantly  being  snubbed 
by  the  Conscientious  Objector,  who  classed  all 
the  condottieri  together  indiscriminately  under 
the  head  of  scoundrels.  We  retorted  that  even 
the  worst  of  them  were  not  as  bad  as  Duke 
Alessandro,  with  his  tyrant's  fortress  and  more 
than  tyrannous  government. 

We  now  left  the  Viale  and  walked  through 
the  Via  San  Paolo  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza, 
whence  the  Via  27  Aprile  soon  took  us  to  the 
Piazza  San  Marco. 

It  was  yet  some  time  before  the  opening  hour, 
so  we  strolled  about  the  Piazza,  looking  at  the 
budding  trees  and  studying  the  rather  ugly 
fagade  of  the  church.  We  then  went  inside  the 
church,  more  for  the  sake  of  Pico  della  Mirandola 
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and  Poliziano,  whose  bodies  rest  there,  than  for 
any  great  interest  or  beauty  in  the  building  as 
it  now  is,  after  having  suffered  much  "  restora- 
tion." The  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Eugenius  iv.  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  1442, 
but  the  convent  was  not  completed  until  a  little 
later.  The  chapel  of  Saint  Antonino,  the  famous 
Archbishop  of  Florence  who  was  once  Prior  of 
San  Marco,  has  an  historical  attraction,  but  we 
could  not  find  much  to  please  us  in  it  save  the* 
thought  that  Saint  Antonino  is  buried  there. 
The  church  chills  your  enthusiasm,  and  we 
hurried  out  on  the  stroke  of  ten  to  see  the  real 
treasure-house,  the  monastery  itself,  now  secu- 
larised, and  horribly  called  the  "  Museo  di  San 
Marco." 

How  little  can  we  picture  what  is  before  us 
and  our  descendants  !  What  would  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  have  thought  of  this  receipt  of  custom, 
presided  over  by  a  Government  official,  when  he 
moved  Pope  Eugenius  to  transfer  the  convent 
from  the  Sylvestrians  to  the  Dominicans, 
and  bade  Michelozzo  rebuild  it  for  them  ? 
When  Cosimo  came  here  for  retreat  and 
meditation,  when  Angelico  breathed  out  his 
devout  soul  in  these  ethereal  pictures,  when  the 
Magnifico  walked  in  the  garden  and  would  fain 
have  spoken  with  Savonarola,  could  they  have 
dreamed  of  this  violation  of  sanctuary  and  of 
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the  tramp  of  the  tourist  ?  "  Autre  temps,  autre 
moeurs " ;  it  is  inevitable ;  but  you  have  the 
sense  of  profaning  holy  things  and  of  marching 
about  in  a  place  where  you  should  take  your 
shoes  from  off  your  feet. 

We  went  in  and  found  that  here  was  another 
wonderful  cloister,  its  garden  surrounded  by 
Michelozzo's  fine  colonnade,  and  adorned  with 
Fra  Angelico's  marvellous  frescoes,  pictures  which 
are  happily  familiar  to  many  who  have  never 
seen  Florence.  The  charm  of  it  is  unspeakable, 
for  you  meet  some  lovely  vision  at  every  turn, 
beckoning  you  towards  a  new  world  of  art  and 
of  worship.  Thoughts  travel  back  to  the  men 
who  lived  and  worked  here,  who  walked  in  these 
cloisters,  and  then  passed,  "  tendentemque  manus 
ripae  ulterioris  amore" — even  like  their  storm- 
tossed  brethren  in  the  world.  Were  they  as 
restless  as  we  ?  Did  they  fret  and  worry  as  we 
do,  or  had  their  austerity  of  life  its  reward  in 
a  greater  peace  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  "  They  have 
taken  with  them  to  the  grave  their  powers,  their 
honours,  and  their  errors ;  but  they  have  left  us 
their  adoration." 

We  wandered  round,  looking  at  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  who  stands  with  finger  on  lip  exhorting 
to  silence,  at  the  two  Dominicans  receiving 
Our  Lord  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  at  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  that  glory  of  the  Dominican 
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Order,  at  St.  Dominic,  as  he  kneels  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  or  speaks  of  the  discipline  of  the 
cloister.  Then  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door 
of  the  Chapter-house,  face  to  face  with  Fra 
Angelico's  inspired  picture  of  the  Crucifixion — 
as  it  seemed  to  me — the  only  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  that  stupendous  Sacrifice  I  had  ever 
beheld.  We  sat  spellbound,  gazing  at  the  face 
of  St.  Dominic,  whose  rapt  adoration  seems  to  sum 
up  the  whole  lesson  of  the  dolorous  Mystery  and  the 
triumph  that  was  to  come.  We  remained  a  long' 
time,  and  after  the  first  wonder  was  over  we  tried 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  different  groups 
and  to  identify  the  various  figures,  so  interesting 
and  suggestive  in  their  choice.  Among  other 
saints  are  the  founders  of  the  great  Monastic 
Orders  ;  S.  Jerome,  the  father  of  them  all,  S. 
Augustine,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Francis,  S.  Eomualdo, 
—representing  his  Camaldolesi, — S.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  and  S.  Albert  of  Vercelli,  founder  of 
the  Carmelites.  The  Medici  saints,  S.  Lawrence, 
S.  Cosmas,  and  S.  Damian  are  here  too,  all 
joining  in  this  Adoration  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  rather  a  relief  to  learn  that  the  strange 
red  background  was  once  blue ;  but  why,  oh 
why,  did  they  not  preserve  it !  That  picture 
wants  the  very  depth  of  the  heavens  behind  it. 

When  we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
Capitolo  we  wandered  round  first  to  the  great 
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refectory,  where  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  S.  Dominic  and  his 
brethren  at  Santa  Sabina  at  Kome  by  the 
hands  of  angels.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  allegory 
signifying  the  care  of  Providence  for  the  Order 
of  S.  Dominic.  We  then  went  into  the  lesser 
refectory  to  see  Ghirlandajo's  fresco  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  is  very  like  that  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Ognissanti. 

After  walking  round  the  larger  cloister  we 
returned  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor, 
where  are  the  cells  of  the  monks.  Here  you 
find  a  veritable  world  of  beauty  and  almost 
ecstatic  devotion  mingled  with  a  certain  air  of 
gloom  and  severity.  Always  that  "  soave- 
austero ! "  Is  it  an  inseparable  condition  of 
attainment,  perhaps  ?  It  seems  to  haunt  every 
corner  of  the  real  Italy. 

Again,  as  more  than  once  before,  only  what 
most  impressed  us  shall  be  set  down.  First, 
there  was  the  great  Annunciation  by  Fra 
Angelico  which  greets  you  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  its  message  is  no  wise  neutralised  by  the 
presence  of  State  officials  and  stacks  of  postcards. 
Mercifully  there  are,  even  here  in  this  world, 
things  that  belong  to  some  supernal  order,  and 
that  cannot  be  assailed  by  any  earthly  pettiness  ; 
Fra  Angelico's  pictures  are  of  this  order. 

Wandering  in    and  out  of  the  strange  little 
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cells,  which  suggests  an  existence  and  ideal  of 
life  curiously  remote  from  our  own,  you  come 
across  a  chain  of  jewels,  connecting  them 
altogether  into  the  significance  of  the  one  life. 
The  brightest  gems  are  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes 
of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Coronation  of 
Madonna,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Descent  into  Hades. 

The  cells  once  occupied  by  Savonarola  must 
always  be  interesting,  even  if  the  enthusiastic 
cult  of  the  friar  has  waned  a  little  of  late. 
Puritans  are  out  of  fashion,  and  we  felt  this 
as  we  stood  in  these  cells,  gazing  at  the  various 
touching  relics  of  the  man  who,  with  all  his  very 
human  mistakes,  was  a  hero  and,  in  a  sense,  a 
martyr.  How  much  greater  would  have  been 
his  memory  had  he  not  mixed  politics  with 
religion  in  so  unfortunate  a  fashion  ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  L.  and  I  felt  more 
keenly  attracted  by  the  thought  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patrise  as  we  went  into  the  rooms  wherein 
he  used  to  seek  retreat  and  hold  converse  with 
S.  Antonino.  The  Conscientious  Objector  shook 
his  head,  remarking  that  people  who  felt  like 
that  were  in  a  bad  way.  A.,  who  never  quite 
knew  how  far  any  of  us  were  in  earnest,  looked 
much  puzzled,  and  said  that  she  had  always 
understood  that  the  Medici  were  so  unprincipled, 
and  how  any  one  could  imagine  they  were  right 
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and  Savonarola  wrong,  she,  for  one,  could  not 
comprehend.  And,  indeed,  does  not  Lafenestre 
very  successfully  claim  Savonarola  as  an  inspirer 
of  art  ?  How,  then,  added  A.,  can  he  have  been 
such  a  savage  ?  We  did  not  dispute  the  point  as 
our  main  object  was  to  see  as  much  of  San  Marco 
as  we  could  stuff  into  our  heads  at  one  time. 

We  could  only  glance  at  the  Library,  with 
Fra  Benedetto's  illuminations,  and  we  rejoiced 
to  see  the  "  Madonna  della  Stella,"  safe  once 
more  within  these  walls. 

The  pictures  in  the  cells  used  by  Cosimo  are 
very  interesting,  particularly  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  not  less  so  the  sixteenth  century 
portrait  of  Cosimo  himself,  reconstructed  by 
Pontormo  from  earlier  pictures. 

We  stayed  and  wandered  about  as  long  as  we 
could,  but  it  is  never  very  easy  to  stray  at  will 
when  you  are  watched  and  herded  by  officials. 
These  functionaries  were  very  kindly,  however, 
and  the  man  who  attached  himself  to  us  was 
most  intelligent  and  sympathetic.  When  we 
finally  left  the  cells  we  lingered  for  a  long  time 
in  the  enchanting  cloister  and  looked  once  more 
into  the  Capitolo,  so  that  Fra  Angelico's  majestic 
picture  should  be  the  last  and  most  vivid  im- 
pression left  upon  us  by  our  visit  to  San  Marco. 

We  passed  out  into  the  Piazza  once  more  with 
a  sense  of  acute  contrast  upon  us. 
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"  Well,  I  don't  care  what  you  say,"  exclaimed 
the  Conscientious  Objector,  "things  can't  stand 
still,  and  for  my  part  I  shouldn't  at  all  object  to 
finding  a  nice,  clean  restaurant  where  I  can  eat 
my  midday  meal  with  decent  knives  and  forks 
instead  of  with  my  fingers,  as  you  would  like,  no 
doubt."  This  decided  us  in  favour  of  modernity, 
so  far  as  regarded  lunch,  and  we  made  our  way 
to  a  restaurant  in  Via  Cavour,  at  no  great  distance 
from  San  Marco. 

Our  afternoon  plan  was  so  far  a  little  hazy. 
Some  one  suggested  another  look  at  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  as  we  had  only 
been  there  once,  whereas  we  had  been  thrice  to 
both  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti.  The  Conscientious 
Objector  groaned  loudly  at  the  idea  of  more 
pictures,  and  the  waiter  looked  anxiously  to  see 
whether  his  anguish  were  caused  by  anything 
wrong  with  the  "spaghetti"  we  were  devouring. 
However,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  coffee 
stage  we  thought  we  could  perhaps  bear  an  hour 
at  the  Accademia,  especially  with  the  prospect 
of  a  country  drive  afterwards. 

The  talk  turned  for  a  while  to  the  question  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti  and  the  Uffizi  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  education.  "  Why  com- 
pare them  ? "  asked  the  Conscientious  Objector  ; 
"the  Accademia  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
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showing  the  development  of  Tuscan  and  Umbrian 
Art,  so  far  as  the  pictures  are  concerned, — while 
the  Uffizi  is  a  more  general  collection,  wider  in 
scope  altogether."  L.  and  I  quite  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Accademia ;  A.,  of  course,  preferred 
the  Uffizi  as  much  more  attractive  both  as  to 
building  and  arrangement.  Her  favourite  room 
was  the  Tribuna,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
"  There  is  nothing  I  really  like  in  the  Tribuna," 
said  L.  with  great  decision,  "  except  the  Madonna 
del  Cardellino  and  the  young  Apollo,  and  perhaps 
the  Satyr.  The  Medici  Venus  and  the  Titian 
pictures  don't  interest  me  at  all."  A.  gazed  at 
him  as  though  asking  what  she  had  done  to 
deserve  to  go  about  with  such  people, — people 
who  did  not  admire  the  proper  things,  and  what 
is  more,  said  so.  But  in  spite  of  our  perversity, 
we  had  not  forgotten  Filippino  Lippi's  Madonna 
in  the  second  Tuscan  room,  the  two  great 
Ghirlandajo  pictures  in  the  Hall  of  Michel- 
angelo, Botticelli's  exquisite,  pallid  Madonnas 
and  his  wonderful  "Birth  of  Venus,"  not  to 
speak  of  Fra  Angelico's  celestial  meditations  in 
colour.  "  You  are  very  narrow-minded,"  put 
in  the  Conscientious  Objector.  "  Why  do  you 
seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  all  the  splendid 
works  of  the  other  Italian  schools,  or  to  the 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  pictures  ?  And 
the  sculptures  too,  what  of  them  ?  What  about 
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the  Hall  of  Niobe,  to  say  nothing ."  But 

here  we  had  to  stop  him,  admitting  that  the 
Tuscan  air  had  caused  our  want  of  balance,  and 
adding  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  the 
Accademia,  and  see  what  that  would  do  for  us. 

We  did  not  spend  much  time  amid  the 
sculptures,  but  made  our  way  to  what  we  really 
liked  best,  namely,  the  early  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian  pictures  and  one  or  two  in  the 
Perugino  Hall.  In  such  a  collection  as  this,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  choose  out  favourites 
without  being  immediately  conscience-stricken 
when  you  remember  other  works  of  possibly 
greater  merit.  Division  of  opinion  is  very 
useful  in  these  cases ;  my  personal  preference 
for  Fra  Angelico,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  was  wholesomely  checked  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  others  for  Botticelli  and 
Filippo  Lippi.  It  is  something  to  be  conscious 
of  your  own  shortcomings  as  a  critic  ;  but,  after 
all,  you  have  a  right  to  like  what  you  like,  so  we 
went  our  different  ways,  some  devoting  them- 
selves chiefly  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano's  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  to  Ghirlandajo's  splendid  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,  and  to  Fra  Angelico's  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  as  well  as  to  the  other  pictures 
by  him  in  the  hall  specially  set  aside  for  his 
works. 

Perugino's  exquisite  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
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and  his  beautiful  Descent  from  the  Cross 
held  us  enthralled,  as  they  had  done  before,  and 
made  much  stronger  appeal  to  L.  and  to  me  than 
even  Botticelli's  Spring  or  Filippo  Lippi's 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  L.'s  interest  in 
this  last-named  picture  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
studying  it  with  a  fixity  of  attention  I  had 
never  yet  witnessed  in  any  human  being.  His 
utter  absorption  was  a  lesson  in  looking  at 
pictures,  and  taught  us  how  much  the  ordinary 
visitor  fails  to  see. 

After  our  visit  to  San  Marco,  we  looked  with 
renewed  interest  at  Fra  Bartolommeo's  portrait 
of  Savonarola  in  the  character  of  S.  Peter 
Martyr.  We  all  agreed  we  had  hardly  ever 
seen  a  more  unpleasant  face,  however  powerfully 
portrayed.  St.  Dominic,  one  of  a  series  of  heads 
by  the  same  artist,  was  much  more  sympathetic. 
We  lingered  again  before  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
four  Vallombrosan  saints,  and  before  another  of 
his  Vallombrosan  pictures,  with  its  gracious 
figures  of  two  of  the  same  familiar  saints  — 
S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  and  S.  Bernardo  degli 
Uberti.  The  works  by  the  later  artists  do  not 
make  the  same  appeal ;  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  do  not,  but  we  found  ourselves 
turning  again  and  again,  as  we  took  our  way 
out,  to  the  lovely  fourteenth  century  altar- 
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pieces  and  panels  which  seem  so  fraught  with 
meaning,  even  if  their  style  be  comparatively 
primitive. 

We  came  out  of  the  Accademia  just  before 
closing  time,  to  the  very  articulate  relief  of 
both  the  Conscientious  Objector  and  L.  They 
said  they  quite  agreed  with  the  American 
lady  in  our  hotel  who,  overdone  with  churches, 
had  stated  that  "she  could  not  digest  another 
interior  that  day." 

We  had  a  friendly  dispute  as  to  where  to 
end  our  ramble,  and  weighed  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  San  Miniato  and  a  drive  out 
towards  Villa  Salviati.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  ought  to  see  something  new 
to  us,  and  therefore  decided  to  start  off  for 
Villa  Salviati,  committing  ourselves  to  the 
extravagant  luxury  of  a  carriage.  This  expedi- 
tion had  commended  itself  to  us  for  several 
reasons.  First  and  foremost  we  wanted  a  drive 
and  a  view ;  secondly,  we  had  got  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  Salviati  family ;  thirdly, 
those  glorious  singers,  Mario  and  Grisi,  the 
delight  of  an  older  generation,  had  lived  at 
Villa  Salviati  for  a  time,  and  Garibaldi  had 
visited  them  there.  This,  L.  declared,  was  a 
reason  against  going,  Garibaldi  having  become 
a  distinct  bore.  He  was  everywhere,  in  fact, 
worse  than  Cavour  or  Victor  Emmanuel.  A. 
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looked  much  pained  and  said  she  could  not 
understand  what  had  come  over  L.  "Let 
him  alone,"  snarled  the  Conscientious  Objector ; 
"  he  wants  Bomba  back,  and  Pius  ix.  and  the 
Grand  Duke.  He  is  too  well  off  and  has  got 
tired  of  it."  The  Conscientious  Objector  can 
stand  no  nonsense  on  the  subject  of  United 
Italy,  which  has  no  more  devoted  admirer. 
He  was  becoming  unsafe,  so  we  turned  the 
subject  and  got  into  the  carriage.  We  drove 
along  the  Via  Cavour,  out  by  the  Porta  San 
Gallo  into  the  Piazza  Cavour,  and  along  the 
"  Parterre  "  to  the  Ponte  Rosso,  where  we  took 
the  Via  Bolognese.  We  should  have  liked  to 
wander  in  many  directions  so  as  to  see  more 
and  more  of  the  famous  villas  of  which  there 
are  many  within  quite  easy  reach.  But  as  we 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  we  could  not  drive 
on  three  roads  at  the  "same  time,  we  chose  the 
middle  course,  as  represented  by  the  Bologna 
road,  leaving  the  Via  Faentina  and  the  road 
to  Montughi  to  the  vague  realms  of  another 
day. 

We  drove  along  past  La  Pietra,  catching 
glimpses  of  charming  houses  and  enchanting 
gardens  by  the  way,  and  reached  La  Loggia, 
where  is  a  villa  that  was  once  the  property  of 
Dante's  friend  and  teacher,  Brunetto  Latini. 
Ser  Brunetto  probably  had  a  pretty  taste  in 
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the  matter  of  sites,  houses,  and  gardens,  like 
most  of  his  fellow-citizens,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  This  same  villa  belonged  later  to  a 
man  who  was  mixed  up  with  the  Pazzi  con- 
spiracy, and  it  was  confiscated  in  consequence 
of  the  political  crimes  of  its  owner.  We  thus 
felt  that  the  dramatic  element  was  certainly 
not  lacking  at  La  Loggia. 

A  little  farther  on  a  road  turns  to  the  right 
and  leads  to  Villa  Salviati,  splendid  amid  its. 
well-wooded  surroundings,  and  very  suitably 
framed  by  the  masses  of  ilex  in  the  garden. 
We  had  started  knowing  that  we  had  no  chance 
of  seeing  the  villa  save  from  a  respectful 
distance,  so  we  prowled  round  in  search  of 
any  view  we  could  get,  fearing  all  the  while  to 
be  taken  for  burglars.  The  glimpses  we  got 
showed  us  a  fine,  fortress-like  building,  of  which 
the  main  block  is  like  a  massive  tower  with 
proper  accompaniment  of  bastions  and  battle- 
ments. The  rest  is  of  less  stern  aspect  and  is 
built  round  a  Renaissance  courtyard.  The  villa 
was  probably  originally  built  as  a  kind  of 
fortified  castle,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
great  Michelozzo  himself  may  have  transformed 
it  into  a  more  habitable  dwelling  as  times 
became  less  fierce  and  unsettled.  Like  Careggi, 
it  was  much  injured  by  fire  in  1529. 

The    place    belonged    at    one    time    to   the 
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Montegonzi  family,  who  sold  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  Alemanno  Salviati.  We  were  frankly 
in  search  of  sensations,  and  Villa  Salviati 
supplies  a  fair  amount  of  them.  The  Salviati 
were  apparently  not  at  all  a  dull  family ;  a 
good  deal  seems  to  have  happened  to  them  in 
one  way  and  another.  They  were  descended 
from  a  famous  Florentine  doctor,  and  this 
doctor,  Messer  Salvi,  numbered  no  less  than 
sixty-three  Priors  and  twenty-one  Gonfalonieri 
di  Giustizia  among  his  descendants.  Walking 
one  day  down  the  Via  del  Corso,  we  had 
identified  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  which  is  now 
a  school  belonging  to  the  Scolopi  friars.  Our 
interest  in  the  palace  centred  in  the  fact  that 
Jacopo  Salviati  had  built  it  on  the  ground 
where  the  house  of  Folco  de'  Portinari  once  stood, 
and  where  Dante's  Beatrice  was  born.  In  the 
courtyard  of  this  palace  they  still  show  "  Dante's 
corner,"  where  Dante  is  supposed  to  have 
watched  and  waited  for  a  glimpse  of  that  lady 
of  his,  who  bore  Love  within  her  eyes. 

Jacopo  Salviati,  who  was  an  important  man, 
bought  other  houses  close  by,  and  built  his  big 
palace  on  the  site.  His  grandson,  Francesco, 
became  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  for  which  cause  he 
came  to  the  frightful  end  we  already  know. 
Another  and  later  Jacopo  Salviati  married  a 
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daughter  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  he  was 
the  one  man  who  dared  to  protest  against 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  being  made  Lord  of 
Florence,  and  against  the  erection  of  the  great 
Fortezza.  On  this  latter  point  he  vehemently 
opposed  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  afterwards  paid 
so  dear  for  taking  Alessandro's  part.  Maria, 
daughter  of  this  same  Jacopo  Salviati,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  "Magnifico,"  married  our  friend, 
the  famous  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  and- 
became  the  mother  of  Duke  Cosimo  L,  who 
was  born  in  the  Salviati  Palace.  The  family 
record  is  thus  interesting  in  the  story  of 
Florence,  and  typical  of  many  a  great  Florentine 
house.  The  horrible  story  of  Veronica  Cibo  and 
Caterina  Canacci  does  not  need  repetition.  It 
seems  to  exercise  an  unholy  fascination  on  the 
minds  of  many  people.  This  lovely  Villa 
Salviati  unhappily  appears  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  Donna  Veronica's  crowning  exploit. 

We  went  on  to  recall  something  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Villa,  which  passed  from  the 
Salviati  to  a  branch  of  the  Borghese  family. 
It  has  since  had  several  proprietors,  and  among 
them  the  Count  of  Candia,  better  known  as 
Mario,  the  famous  tenor.  Would  that  for  one 
magic  moment  space  and  time  might  have  been 
annulled,  and  that  an  echo  of  "  II  mio  tesoro," 
or  "Com'  e  gentil"  might  have  floated  down 
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to  us  across  the  years  and  amid  the  ilex-groves, 
making  that  entrancing  voice  live  once  more ! 

Leaving  Villa  Salviati,  we  went  back  to  the 
Via  Bolognese,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached 
the  little  church  of  Santa  Croce  al  Pino,  which 
used  to  belong  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Bartolommeo  al  Pino,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  pine  tree  that  has  always  stood  beside  it. 
A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  church, 
which  has  a  delightful  little  portico.  We  went 
in  for  a  moment  just  to  see  the  fine  Crucifix, 
the  work  of  Tacca.  We  then  went  on  to  La 
Lastra,  where  we  dutifully  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  "  Bianchi  Fuorusciti " — the  White  Exiles 
— who  met  here  for  their  big  attack  on  Florence 
in  1304,  shortly  after  the  terrible  fire  caused 
by  the  Black  faction.  The  white  party  collected 
quite  a  formidable  force,  but  in  spite  of  having 
got  into  the  city,  they  failed,  either  from  panic  or 
bad  strategy.  Dino  Compagni  and  Villani  give 
very  graphic  accounts  of  this  business,  and  Villani 
adds  a  characteristic  touch,  speaking  of  the 
invading  exiles  and  their  needless  defeat.  "  But 
it  seemed  to  be  the  work  and  will  of  God  that 
they  should  be  bewitched  to  the  end  our  City 
of  Florence  might  not  be  wholly  laid  waste, 
sacked,  and  destroyed." 

Turning   to  lighter  themes,  we  learned   from 
our  driver  that  the  Villa  La  Torricella,  which  is 
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quite  near,  now  belongs  to  the  actor,  Salvini. 
It  seems  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  the 
Delia  Stufa  family,  whose  old  palace  in  Piazza, 
San  Lorenzo  had  interested  us  on  a  former  day. 

We  still  drove  on,  past  the  great  cemetery  of 
Trespiano — a  name  also  connected  with  the 
Bianchi  and  their  fortunes — and  for  Dante's  sake 
and  Cacciaguida's,  we  went  as  near  as  time  would 
allow  to  the  Uccellatoio,  the  first  point  from  which 
Florence  becomes  visible  on  the  old  Bologna, 
road.  Here  we  turned  back  and  retraced  our 
way  as  far  as  II  Pino  and  the  turn  to  Villa 
Salviati.  We  took  that  same  turn,  and  made 
our  way  across  to  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  Mugnone  in  a  single  arch, 
and  which  marks  the  spot  where  Stilicho  caught 
and  defeated  the  starved  and  heroic  horde  of  Goths 
under  Radagaisius,  whom  Stilicho  had  shut  up  in 
Fiesole.  Those  brave,  famine -stricken  Teutons 
were  sold  as  slaves,  but  many  of  them  died  in 
consequence  of  the  ghastly  days  of  want  at  Fiesole. 
It  is  awful  to  realise  how  our  civilisation  has 
been  cemented  by  human  tears  and  blood.  And 
all  the  while  that  fair  Tuscan  sky  smiles  down 
upon  these  ancient  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
anguish,  and  the  blossoms  dance  in  the  wind  as 
if  naught  of  woe  had  ever  passed  that  way. 
Again,  what  a  setting  for  it  all  in  that  charming 
hill-country  with  its  exquisite  views  to  north  and 
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to  south  alike.  Only,  if  you  think  too  much, 
you  begin  to  feel  that  you  have  no  right  to 
enjoy  all  the  gladness  and  beauty. 

We  were  now  getting  to  familiar  ground, 
as  we  quickly  found  ourselves  close  to  San 
Domenico.  We  longed  so  intensely  to  go  up 
once  more  to  Fiesole  and  feast  our  eyes  once 
again  on  all  that  outspread  loveliness  that  we 
suddenly  made  up  our  minds  to  do  it.  We 
made  a  "combinazione"  (delightful  word)  with  our 
man  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  crawled  up 
the  road  in  the  growing  twilight,  landing  at  the 
inevitable  Aurora  Hotel  for  rest  and  dinner. 
It  was  a  very  mild  evening  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  we  actually  ventured  on  dining  out  on 
the  Terrace,  illuminated  by  lamps  and  stars.  It 
seemed  almost  profane  to  be  ordering  food  and 
eating  it  in  the  presence  of  such  a  landscape 
and  such  a  sky,  and  we  felt  as  though  it  would 
be  irreverent  ever  to  become  accustomed  to  this 
incomparable  scene,  which  grew  more  and  more 
wonderful  as  the  moon  rose,  making  the  blossoms 
whiter  and  the  cypresses  darker,  and  shooting 
long  misty  lights  across  the  valley.  We  stayed 
on  and  on,  gazing  in  almost  absolute  silence, 
while  a  world  of  memories,  partly  historic,  partly 
personal,  seemed  to  rise  around  us,  almost 
visible  and  audible. 

•Our  reverie  was  broken  at  last  by  an  unmis- 
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takable  warning  from  a  clock,  which  warning 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  return  to  Florence.  We 
roused  ourselves  as  if  from  a  magic  sleep  and 
hunted  out  our  "  cocchiere,"  who  appeared  quite 
satisfied  with  things  in  general,  if  on  rather  less 
romantic  plane  than  our  own.  When  we  got 
back  we  felt  we  had  at  any  rate  not  wasted  this 
day,  which  was  unhappily  one  of  our  last  in 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
ODDS  AND  ENDS 

"  L'art  e"tait  pour  1'Italie  la  realisation  du  beau,  non  un 
caprice  futile.  Avant  tout  autre  pays  de  1'Europe,  1'Italie 
attacha  un  sens  an  mot  de  gloire,  et  travailla  pour  la  posteriteV' 

As  we  planned  for  this  day,  our  last  in  Florence, 
we  sadly  recalled  the  admission  made  at  the 
outset,  that  it  was  impossible  in  one  short  visit 
to  see  everything  that  ought  to  be  seen.  We 
therefore  proposed  to  devote  this  day  to  what 
L.  disrespectfully  described  as  "  odds  and  ends," 
including,  needless  to  say,  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  city. 

L.  and  I  started  forth  towards  Porta  Prato 
once  more,  with  the  dull  ache  of  farewell  behind 
our  cheerfulness,  and  took  the  tram  as  far  as 
the  Fortezza  da  Basso.  Here  we  got  out,  met 
our  friends,  and  walked  down  the  Via  Faenza 
as  far  as  the  suppressed  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio, 
where,  in  the  Refectory,  is  a  famous  fresco  of 
the  Last  Supper.  It  seems  that  after  the 
suppression  of  the  monastery  the  Refectory 
was  let  to  a  carter  who  kept  his  waggons  and 
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forage  here,  but  something  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  painting  behind  the  whitewash  of  the  wall, 
and  this  important  picture,  known  as  the 
Cenacolo  di  Fuligno,  was  discovered.  It  is 
profoundly  interesting  to  watch  how  this  subject, 
the  central  rite  of  Christianity,  the  rite  in  which 
the  age-long  intuition  and  aspiration  of  man- 
kind are  focussed,  and  in  which  they  seem  to 
culminate,  has  haunted  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion of  men.  Here,  again,  at  S.  Onofrio,  it- 
occurs  as  the  fitting  decoration  for  a  Refectory, 
suggesting  many  thoughts  as  to  the  significance 
and  consecration  of  our  common  life  and  food. 

This  particular  picture  was  long  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  but  it  has  now  been  attributed  to  some 
painter  of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  the  influence 
of  Perugino  is  manifest  enough.  On  the  whole, 
this  fresco  pleased  us  much,  although  the 
representation  struck  us  as  very  calm  and 
conventional — and  A.,  with  characteristic  in- 
sistence on  the  trivial,  could  not  reconcile  her- 
self to  the  curious  effect  of  the  nimbus  round 
the  head  of  each  Apostle,  which,  she  said,  looked 
exactly  like  a  row  of  plates.  The  landscape, 
with  its  feathery  trees  against  an  exquisitely 
clear  sky,  of  which  you  catch  entrancing  visions 
between  the  pictured  columns,  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  whole  fresco,  and  it  is 
certainly  extremely  beautiful.  You  see  how 
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beyond,  in  the  wide  central  opening,  the  Angel 
of  the  Passion  floats  towards  our  Lord  as  He 
kneels  in  Gethsemane,  while  the  three  disciples 
slumber.  The  landscape  you  discern  through 
the  side-openings  has  gentle  hills,  winding  roads, 
and  the  characteristic  soft,  feathery  trees  in 
delicate  relief  against  the  limpid  light.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  and  study  the  reproduc- 
tions of  other  representations  of  the  Last  Supper 
which  are  hung  here,  and  which  show  curious 
points  of  difference  and  likeness.  We  finally 
decided  that  the  "Cenacolo"  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  at  S.  Salvi  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  of  any,  save  the  great  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

We  did  not  linger  over  the  pictures  shown 
in  the  Galleria  Teroni,  as  we  had  a  rather 
formidable  programme  before  us.  We  there- 
fore found  our  way  to  the  little  oratory  close  by, 
once  the  church  of  S.  Giuliano,  in  order  to  see 
the  lunette  over  the  door,  where  Andrea  del 
Castagno  has  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  figures  of  Madonna,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Julian. 

We  then  went  along  the  Via  Nazionale,  Via 
Guelfa,  and  Via  Santa  Reparata  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Refectory  of  the  convent  of  S.  Apollonia 
in  the  Via  27  Aprile.  At  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Nazionale  and  the  Via  Chiara — the  street  where 
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Benvenuto  Cellini  was  born — we  had  duly  noted 
the  beautiful  tabernacle  made  by  Giovanni  della 
Robbia  in  1522  for  the  Company  called  "  Po- 
tenza  del  Regno  di  Betlemme."  Nothing  is 
more  delightful  than  to  find  such  things  here, 
in  the  open  street,  for  every  one  to  see  and  to 
love.  What  a  wealth  of  education  is  in  them ! 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  bit  of  the 
Via  Nazionale  from  this  Tabernacle  up  to  the  Via 
Guelfa  used  to  be  called  the  Via  Della  Robbia, 
because  that  famous  family  once  lived  and 
worked  there. 

The  convent  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Alexandria,  S.  Apollonia,  is  an 
ancient  foundation  dating  from  1339,  the  founder 
having  been  one  of  the  Buonarroti  family.  This 
fact  lends  additional  interest  to  the  general 
belief  that  Michelangelo,  who  had  a  niece  in  the 
convent,  himself  designed  the  door  of  the 
church.  Part  of  the  convent  has  been  turned 
into  a  kind  of  museum  of  the  works  of  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  and  is  now  a  national  monument. 
We  passed  through  the  first  hall  with  a  very 
cursory  glance,  as  the  pictures  are  not  important 
to  those  who  have  but  limited  time  to  dispose 
of.  We  made  at  once  for  the  second  hall,  which 
is  the  former  Refectory  of  the  convent.  Here, 
along  the  length  of  the  wall,  stretches  the 
celebrated  "  Cenacolo  "  by  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
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who  worked  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  whose  fresco  portrait  of  the  Con- 
dottiere,  Niccol6  da  Tolentino,  we  had  of  course 
seen  in  the  Duomo.  We  thought  this  fresco  at 
S.  Apollonia  a  very  fine  work,  more  forcible 
if  much  less  beautiful  than  the  Cenacolo  di 
Fuligno,  and  making  a  very  interesting  contrast 
with  it.  The  figures,  in  their  rather  rough 
strength,  seemed  to  us  more  impressive  than 
the  comparatively  calm  and  unmoved  company 
in  the  Umbrian  picture,  but  the  setting  of 
Andrea  del  Castagno's  group  is  not  pleasing  and 
does  not  lend  any  charm  to  the  whole  effect. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  other 
pictures  in  the  room,  fancy  portrait  figures  by 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  which  were  once  in  the 
Villa  Pandolfini  at  Legnaia,  then  in  the  Bargello, 
and  now  placed  here.  Some  of  these  seemed 
quite  familiar  old  friends,  especially  Dante, 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  and  Filippo  Scolari. 
The  two  last  are  certainly  the  best  figures, 
and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  truculent,  swash- 
buckler air  of  Filippo  Scolari.  The  figure  of 
Niccolo  Acciajuolo  interested  us,  though  rather 
as  recalling  the  founder  of  the  beloved  Certosa 
di  Val  d'Ema  than  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merits.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
pleased  us  less ;  they  seemed  to  exaggerate  a 
certain  squatness  which  characterises  most  of 
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the  figures.  Andrea,  who  came  from  the  little 
village  of  Castagno  in  the  Mugello,  shows  his 
peasant  origin  in  his  works,  which  have  a 
kind  of  rough  strength  combined  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  form. 

After  some  little  time  spent  at  S.  Apollonia 
we  started  afresh  and  unabashed  on  our  sight- 
seeing. We  were  frankly  "doing"  as  much  as 
we  could  stuff  in  on  that  last  morning.  We 
went  down  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  turned  up 
the  Via  Cavour,  and  shortly  arrived  at  the 
Chiostro  dello  Scalzo,  where  are  certain  cele- 
brated frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  executed 
by  him  for  the  barefoot  Kecolletan  Friars  to 
whom  this  cloister  court  belonged.  This  estab- 
lishment once  formed  part  of  the  house  of 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  close  by  is  the  Casino 
Mediceo,  a  palace  and  garden  once  used  as  a 
school  and  academy  of  Art.  This  was  the 
famous  Medici  garden  where  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  used  to  collect  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  age  and  where  students  were  invited  to 
make  studies  from  the  antique.  Surely  it  was 
here  that  Michelangelo  had  his  nose  broken  in 
the  famous  fight  with  Torrigiano  ? 

The  cloister  of  Lo   Scalzo  was   dedicated  to 

St.  John  Baptist,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  with  his 

friend,  Franciabigio,  have   decorated   the  court 

with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Precursor,  and 
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allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues.  Most  of  the 
pictures  are  by  Andrea,  and  all  are  in  grisaille, 
making  a  very  fine  decorative  effect.  The  style 
was  curiously  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
pictures  we  had  seen  that  day,  and  I  frankly 
owned  that  to  me  personally  the  earlier  ones 
made  greater  appeal.  The  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector and  A.  were  great  admirers  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  revelled  in  these  frescoes,  more 
especially  in  "  The  Visitation,"  "  The  Preaching 
of  the  Baptist,"  "  The  Dance  of  Salome,"  "  The 
Bringing  the  Head  of  the  Baptist  to  Herod," 
and  the  figure  of  "Love."  "The  Visitation" 
and  "  The  Birth  of  the  Baptist "  are  the  latest 
and  best  of  the  pictures. 

From  this  curious  and  interesting  place  we 
went  on  to  the  church  of  the  Santissima 
Annunziata,  passing  once  more  through  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  following  the  Via  della 
Sapienza,  and  thus  coming  into  the  ever-charm- 
ing Piazza  SS.  Annunziata.  Right  and  left  as 
you  face  the  church  and  ancient  convent  are 
beautiful  arcades  designed  by  Brunelleschi. 
The  one  on  the  right  forms  part  of  the  Spedale 
degli  Innocenti  or  Foundling  Hospital,  and  is 
adorned  with  the  lovely  medallions  of  infants 
by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  now  so  well  known 
through  the  many  reproductions  and  pictures 
of  every  kind  to  be  found  almost  wherever  you 
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go.  We  thought  we  would  look  first  at  the 
Hospital,  and  so  entered  the  picturesque  old 
court,  which  was  also  designed  by  Brunelleschi. 
What  we  chiefly  sought  was  Ghirlandajo's  great 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
hangs  in  the  chapel,  or  more  properly,  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Innocenti.  Over 
the  door  is  a  lovely  Annunciation  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia.  Within,  the  chapel  looks  a  little 
gloomy  and  deserted — rather  as  though  the 
picture  was  now  its  main  interest — but  this 
may  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  our  own. 

We  climbed  up  on  to  a  little  wooden  gallery 
behind  the  High  Altar,  whence  you  can  view 
Ghirlandajo's  lovely  work,  one  of  those  things 
which  it  is  a  joy  to  remember.  The  most 
beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  pathetic  figures 
are  those  of  the  glorified  Innocents  who  kneel 
in  front  of  the  Holy  Child  in  their  clear,  white 
robes.  A  few  drops  of  blood  are  visible  as 
tokens  of  their  martyrdom.  A  calm  and 
exquisite  landscape  and  a  pure,  transparent  sky 
form  the  delicate  background  against  which  the 
main  subject  stands  out  with  its  splendid  figures, 
among  whom  are  the  two  S.  Johns.  There  is 
also  a  wonderful  little  scene  from  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  in  the  middle  distance.  We 
could  easily  have  spent  the  rest  of  our  morning 
here,  but  had  at  last  to  climb  down  the  queer, 
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little  staircase  and  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Hall  or  picture-gallery,  which  seems  to  be  used 
as  a  kind  of  council  or  committee  room.  There 
are  some  interesting  old  pictures  hung  here, 
especially  one  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine 
by  Piero  di  Cosimo.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Saint  who  offers  a  rose  to  the  Infant  Jesus  is 
S.  Rosa  of  Viterbo  interested  us  a  good  deal, 
reminding  us  of  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  S. 
Rose  herself,  as  shown  you  at  the  church  of 
Santa  Rosa  at  Viterbo,  where  you  advance  to 
a  grating,  gaze  at  the  mummified  figure,  and  a 
silent  nun  pushes  a  relic  to  you  from  behind  the 
bars.  The  Conscientious  Objector  said  that  he 
understood  that  the  saint  in  Piero  di  Cosimo's 
picture  was  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  but  we 
stuck  to  S.  Rosa,  chiefly  because  that  was  what 
we  wanted  to  believe. 

When  we  came  away  we  were  loath  to  hurry 
out  of  the  charming  courtyard,  but  A.  began  to 
wax  fidgety  and  said  we  had  got  to  "do"  the 
church,  and  time  was  getting  on — so  we  tore 
ourselves  away  from  the  Innocenti  and  went 
across  to  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

It  has  an  interesting  little  story,  this  church 
and  convent  of  the  Servi  di  Maria,  commem- 
morating  as  it  does  the  early  beginning  of  the 
Servite  Order,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  seven  devout  Florentines  who  belonged  to  a 
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Confraternity  of  the  Laudesi,  the  "  Compagnia 
di  S.  Michele  in  Orto."  A  special  devotion  to 
Madonna  seems  to  have  blossomed  forth  in 
Europe  during  this  thirteenth  century,  as  is 
testified  by  the  building  of  so  many  Lady 
Chapels.  For  instance,  Henry  in.  was  building 
his  Lady  Chapel  at  Westminster  just  about  the 
time  that  Gregory  ix.  ordained  the  observance 
of  the  Angelus,  and  that  these  our  Florentine 
friends  felt  themselves  miraculously  called  by' 
the  love  of  Madonna  to  a  life  of  unworldly 
service.  It  seems  that  the  little  company  first 
retired  to  a  spot  near  where  Santa  Croce  now 
stands,  but  they  appear  to  have  felt  the  need  for 
more  complete  solitude  and  severance  from  the 
world,  and  accordingly  fled  to  the  lonely  heights 
of  Monte  Senario,  where  they  founded  their  famous 
house.  Later,  during  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent iv.,  the  Servites  built  this  church  and 
convent  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  here  in  Florence. 
A  wonder-working  picture  of  Madonna  added 
to  the  fame  of  this  Florentine  church  and  drew 
many  to  worship  at  their  sanctuary.  But 
although  the  foundation  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  work  of  the  existing  church  dates 
only  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  is  evident  enough. 

We  entered  by  the  central  door  in  the  portico, 
over  which  is  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation  by 
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Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  Passing  through  the 
door,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  atrium — a 
beautiful  old  fashion  of  building  that  always 
lends  an  inexplicable  charm  to  any  place  that 
is  so  contrived.  An  added  interest  is  given 
here  by  the  loggia,  which  recalls  so  many  of 
the  representations  of  the  Annunciation  in  old 
Italian  pictures.  In  the  loggia  and  round  the 
atrium  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  others  have  left 
us  many  lovely  and  famous  frescoes — now, 
alas,  covered  by  glass — a  precaution  which  may 
indeed  be  good  for  the  frescoes,  but  which  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  spectator.  There 
are  many  pictures  by  Andrea  himself,  and  most 
of  them  very  fine.  The  series  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Filippo  Benizzi,  the 
chief  saint  of  the  Servite  Order,  are  all  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  but  quite  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  fresco  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  in  the  loggia  to  the  right  as  you  enter. 

From  the  atrium  we  went  into  the  church 
itself,  where  we  began  by  feeling  dazed  and 
suffocated  by  the  sense  of  over-decoration — 
decoration  of  a  type  only  too  distinctive  of  the 
fashionable  church  which  the  Annunziata  has 
now  become.  As  you  go  in  you  find  yourself 
close  to  the  chapel  of  the  "  Vergine  Annunziata," 
which  is  on  your  left  hand,  and  which  is 
smothered  in  ornament  and  usually  blazing 
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with  tapers.  It  is  true  that  this  shrine  was 
made  from  a  design  by  Michelozzo  at  the  bidding 
of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  it  was  surely  not  in- 
tended to  be  encumbered  with  silver  ornaments 
such  as  now  disfigure  it.  Behind  the  altar  of 
the  shrine  is  that  wonder-working  medieval 
picture  of  Madonna  which  wrought  so  much 
celebrity  for  the  church.  The  Crucifix  is  by 
Giuliano  di  San  Gallo,  and  the  beautiful  head 
of  Christ  over  the  altar  is  by  Andea  del  Sarto.' 
These  things  we  managed  to  disentangle  from 
the  general  welter  of  adornment,  and  got  them 
clear  in  our  minds. 

There  are  many  chapels,  which,  on  the  whole, 
interested  us  more  from  the  historical  than  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
on  the  right  is  the  beautiful  and  simple  tomb  of 
Orlando  de'  Medici,  made  by  a  brother  of  Dona- 
tello.  In  another  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  a  sculptor  whose  work  had  never 
impressed  us  greatly,  but  whose  name  seemed 
to  us  to  occur  unnecessarily  often,  both  in 
Florence  and  in  Rome.  So  much  for  our  art 
criticism  !  Then,  in  the  chapels  that  surround 
the  tribune,  are  the  tombs  of  the  sculptor 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,  and  of  those  three 
delightful  persons,  the  chroniclers  Giovanni, 
Matteo,  and  Filippo  Villani.  In  another  chapel 
there  is  a  fine  Assumption  by  Perugino  with 
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beautiful  attendant  angels ;    in   yet   another,  a 
fine  fresco  by  Andrea  del  Castagno. 

We  wondered  what  the  church  had  looked 
like  in  the  days  when  it  contained  an  assemblage 
of  wax  effigies  of  eminent  personages  living  or 
dead  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  ancient 
custom  of  having  wax  effigies  used  in  funeral 
processions  and  placed  in  church  near  the  grave 
of  the  dead  person,  is  familiar  enough,  but 
figures  hanging  in  mid-air  must  have  been 
strange  indeed.  How  we  should  have  rejoiced 
to  see  Verrocchio's  effigy  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent in  the  dress  he  wore  when  he  escaped  the 
daggers  of  the  Pazzi  conspirators,  or  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  figure  of  Duke  Alessandro,  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  three  days  before  the 
Duke  was  murdered  by  his  cousin,  or  that 
of  the  Turkish  Pasha,  who  assuredly  had  no 
business  here.  They  must  have  been  an  odder 
crew  than  even  the  "  Ragged  Regiment "  at 
Westminster. 

Returning  to  the  portico  we  sought  the  door 
which  leads  to  the  large  cloister  of  the  Servile 
Monastery,  the  "  Chiostro  dei  Morti."  Andrea 
del  Sarto  seems  to  reign  supreme  at  the  SS. 
Annunziata,  for  you  find  him  here  once  again,  re- 
presented by  one  of  his  own  most  beautiful  works, 
the  fresco  known  as  the  Madonna  del  Sacco.  The 
fresco  is  in  a  lunette  which  faces  you  as  you 
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enter  this  cloister,  and  like  the  frescoes  at 
Lo  Scalso  is  protected  by  glass.  The  subject  is 
the  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the 
picture  takes  its  name  from  the  sack  of  hay 
on  which  St.  Joseph  is  resting.  It  is  a  lovely 
thing — almost  too  perfect.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  a  more  austere  and  primitive 
style  were  not  more  suited  to  fresco  and  to  the 
claustral  surroundings.  This,  however,  I  kept 
to  myself,  as  yet  another  evidence  of  heresy. 

We  walked  about  in  the  old  cloister,  and 
then  had  to  listen  to  the  inexorable  summons 
of  time,  which  bade  us  hasten  on.  We  could 
only  regard  this  visit  to  the  church  as  a  pre- 
liminary one  and  as  absolutely  necessitating  a 
future  stay  in  Florence.  We  found  great  con- 
solation in  our  imperfect  studies ;  they  could 
not  be  final ;  it  was  a  duty  to  come  back  some 
day  and  complete  them.  Thus  cheered,  we  came 
out  again  into  the  Piazza  to  look  round  once 
more  and  to  pay  a  little  further  attention  to 
the  big  equestrian  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
Ferdinand  i.,  generally  attributed  to  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  and  cast  from  the  metal  of  Turkish 
guns  captured  at  Bona  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
Stephen.  We  looked  again  more  than  once  at 
the  sweet  white  infants  against  the  soft  blue  of 
the  medallions  and  sighed  to  think  that  it  might 
be  long  ere  we  trod  this  ground  again.  We  then 
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betook  ourselves  along  the  Via  de'  Servi,  and 
through  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  as  being  rather  on  the  way 
to  our  afternoon  goal. 

Remembering  that  this  was  a  Thursday,  we 
had  proposed  to  see  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  we  had 
not  yet  been  there  on  either  of  our  visits  to  the 
Pitti  Gallery.  We  were  lazy  enough  to  drive, 
because  we  wished  to  have  energy  left  for  a  stroll 
in  the  Boboli  gardens  after  seeing  the  royal  apart- 
ments, as  they  are  now  called.  We  drove  through 
the  Via  Calzaioli  to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and 
here  we  recalled  the  last  time  we  had  been  in 
the  Piazza, — just  at  sunset, — when  the  facade  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  great  tower  had 
glowed  a  fiery  blood-red  in  the  evening  light. 
The  scene  had  impressed  us  not  a  little ;  it 
seemed  so  suggestive  of  what  those  walls  must 
have  witnessed  of  torture,  fire,  and  blood.  We 
had  remembered  the  imprisonment  of  Cosimo 
"  Pater  Patriae  "  and  of  Savonarola  in  the  fierce, 
flaming  tower. 

On  the  Ponte  Vecchio  the  shops  looked 
prettier  and  more  light-minded  than  ever,  and 
the  Piazza  Pitti  seemed  very  grim  and  hard 
by  contrast.  "There  is  no  use  denying  that 
this  place  is  ugly,"  exclaimed  L.  as  we  stopped 
in  front  of  the  almost  repellent-looking  building, 
which  is  really  like  an  Etruscan  wall  in  the 
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massiveness  of  the  rugged  blocks  of  which  it 
is  mainly  built.  The  Conscientious  Objector 
shook  his  head  and  bade  us  beware  of  hasty 
impressions,  remarking  that  those  old  fellows 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  that  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  splendid  dignity  of  a  place 
like  the  Pitti  Palace  you  must  unlearn  your 
admiration  for  the  frittering  style  of  so-called 
pretty  houses,  "  Like  wooden  toys,  I  call  them, 
with  useless  and  unmeaning  things  sticking  out 
and  sticking  up  everywhere,"  he  added,  half 
to  himself,  as  he  marched  angrily  across  the 
wide  gravel  roadway  to  the  entrance.  L.  fell 
behind,  and  looking  up  at  the  palace,  repeated 
his  verdict.  "  All  the  same,  it  is  ugly.  It  is 
like  a  prison,  at  any  rate,  outside, — and  I  should 
think  the  same  if  I  looked  at  it  for  a  hundred 
years— I  don't  care  what  he  says." 

Once  inside  the  palace,  an  oppressive  sense 
of  decorum  damped  our  spirits.  No  one  has 
invented  a  more  boring  and  often  tragic  enter- 
tainment than  going  through  State  apartments. 
Be  it  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  Windsor,  or 
where  you  will,  it  is  like  a  narcotic,  unless  it 
be  truly  heart-rending,  as  at  Mantua,  where  you 
gaze  over  that  sad  plain  from  the  windows  of 
Isabella's  Paradiso  and  wonder  where  all  the 
glories  have  gone.  The  gorgeous  rooms  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  are  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
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although  they  look  quite  sufficiently  new  and 
almost  habitable.  It  was  pleasant  to  turn  one's 
thoughts  away  from  the  sumptuous  hangings 
and  general  air  of  melancholy  unused  grandeur 
to  the  memory  of  foolish  old  Luca  Pitti  who, 
in  1440,  thought  to  outdo  the  Medici  by  build- 
ing this  vast  dwelling  designed  for  him  by 
Brunelleschi.  Were  not  his  windows  to  be  as 
big  as  the  doors  of  the  Medici  Palace  ?  And  a 
sad  end  he  made  of  it  all,  for  it  did  not  do  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  Medici  in  those  days. 
When  Cosimo  the  elder  died  Luca  Pitti  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Medicean  party, 
but  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  made 
the  head  of  the  Republic,  he  patched  up  a  very 
inglorious  peace  with  Piero  de'  Medici,  thereby 
purchasing  political  pardon  at  the  price  of  social 
ruin.  The  great  palace  was  yet  unfinished 
when,  in  1549,  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  a  descendant 
of  Luca,  sold  it  to  Eleonora  of  Toledo,  wife 
of  Duke  Cosimo  i.  The  Duchess  employed 
the  famous  architect  Ammanati  to  finish  the 
palace ;  he  built  the  great  courtyard,  but  did 
not  change  Brunelleschi's  original  design  for  the 
front.  The  extension  of  the  fa£ade  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Cosimo  n. 

As  we  were  led  through  the  long  suites  of 
splendid  rooms,  we  tried  once  again  to  picture 
the  strange  succession  of  rulers  who  have  held 
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court  there,  and  their  gorgeous  festivities, 
which — 

"Like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." 

But  the  only  really  living  things  are  just  some 
few  works  of  art,  supreme  among  these  being 
Botticelli's  exquisite  picture  of  Pallas  taming 
a  Centaur,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  second 
to  none  of  his  works,  not  even  to  the  Prima- 
vera  nor  to  the  Birth  of  Venus,  nor  indeed  to 
the  dream-like  Madonnas  in  that  great  room 
in  the  Uffizi.  This  recollection  we  carried 
away  as  we  bade  farewell  to  the  heavily 
decorated  rooms  and  cast  a  last  glance  at  the 
polite  and  weary  official  who  had  acted  as  our 
guide,  having  spoken  all  the  time  as  if  he  had 
been  wound  up.  Now,  naturally,  he  had  run 
down. 

So  delighted  were  we  to  get  out,  that  even 
at  our  dignified  ages  we  would  fain  have  raced 
one  another  to  the  entrance  of  the  Boboli 
garden.  We  had  been  in  the  garden  before, 
but  we  felt  another  visit  was  an  essential  part 
of  a  last  day  in  Florence,  and  so  proposed  to 
linger  there  as  long  as  possible.  We  wandered 
about,  threading  the  walks  that  wind  among 
the  deep  shadows  of  ilex,  bay,  and  cypress,  and 
climbing  the  hill,  which,  we  learned,  possessed 
the  unexplained  name  of  Boboli  before  the 
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garden  was  here  at  all.  The  statues  ought  to 
be  interesting  and  doubtless  are  so,  especially 
Michelangelo's  strange  unfinished  "  captives," — 
originally  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  n., 
and  now  rather  unappropriately  placed  in  a 
grotto.  But  neither  the  Basin  of  Neptune  nor 
the  statue  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Joana  as 
"  Abundance"  could  detain  us.  We  wanted  the 
views,  the  ineffable  views  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  garden — from  the  Giardino  del  Cavaliere 
and  the  Casino  Belvedere.  We  lingered  as  we 
came  across  one  enchanting  view  after  another, 
and  our  meditations  on  the  transitoriness  of 
human  things  might  perhaps  have  grown  all 
too  sad  had  not  an  inquiring  American  tourist, 
armed  with  field-glasses  and  Baedeker,  asked 
us  whether  that  was  "  Fee-sole "  on  the  hill 
opposite.  This  supplied  a  not  unwelcome  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  for  the 
sublime  was  beginning  to  get  the  upper  hand 
in  a  rather  disconcerting  fashion,  here  in  the 
Boboli  garden,  when  a  superb  day  was  beginning 
to  wane  and  the  next  day  was  to  wrench  you 
away  from  Tuscany.  Our  inquiring  friend,  after 
having  satisfactorily  identified  "  Fee-sole,"  went 
on  to  investigate  other  objects  of  interest. 
When  our  merriment  subsided,  we  gazed  out 
once  again  on  that  entrancing  view,  once  more 
counting  the  favourite  landmarks  and  trying 
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to  print  an  indelible  picture  of  it  all  on  our 
minds.  Surely,  if  our  feet  were  never  set  this 
way  again,  memory  could  not  be  so  faithless  as 
to  betray  our  trust. 

We  found  that  we  could  not  get  out  at  any 
upper  gate  of  the  garden,  as  we  had  hoped  to 
do.  We  therefore  had  to  descend  to  the  entrance 
in  the  Piazza  and  thence  to  make  our  way  to  the 
house  for  which  we  were  bound,  just  above  the 
Viale  de'  Colli.  We  took  the  way  along  the 
Via  Romana  and  so  drove  slowly  up  and  up, 
seeing  fresh  and  unsuspected  beauties  at  every 
turn  and  enjoying  them  with  the  enhanced 
keenness  of  the  last  time. 

The  first  splendours  of  sunset  had  hardly 
begun  when  we  arrived  at  the  charming  villa 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  evening  with  some 
very  "  Italianate"  friends  (who,  be  it  said,  did 
not  at  all  deserve  the  uncomplimentary  descrip- 
tion applied  to  the  "  inglese  italianato "  in  the 
old  rhyme).  The  villa  stood  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive garden,  and  it  possessed  a  long  gallery 
looking  south-west,  over  which  was  a  loggia. 
For  the  sake  of  that  last  evening  in  Florence 
this  gallery  will  always  be  enshrined  in  my  most 
vivid  remembrance.  It  was  used  as  a  general 
sitting-room,  and  had  the  delightful  air  of  a 
place  that  is  thoroughly  lived  in.  The  general 
tone  of  colour  was  a  golden  yellow  ;  the  long 
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row  of  windows  which  formed  the  south-west 
wall  was  shaded  with  yellow  curtains ;  the 
damask  of  the  furniture  was  yellow ;  the  walls 
were  a  soft,  pale  yellow ;  all  contrasting  very 
pleasantly  with  the  cool  green  of  the  many 
plants  placed  along  the  room.  No  less  than 
four  most  delightful  dogs — as  welcoming  as  were 
the  hosts  themselves — ran  in  and  out,  and  being 
of  a  pale  biscuit-tan  colour,  seemed  to  shade  in 
with  their  surroundings.  These  dogs  rejoiced 
in  very  queer  names,  two  of  them  being  called 
respectively  "  Perehe,"  and  "  Anziche,"  which 
names  had  been  a  perpetual  source  of  amusement 
to  us  on  account  of  A.'s  perplexity  over  them. 
She  could  never  see  the  sense  of  such  names, 
she  said.  The  frolics  of  this  quartet  entertained 
us  greatly  until  superior  attractions  came  in 
view,  and  the  dogs  were  summarily  banished. 

The  western  sun  was  now  streaming  in, 
making  the  whole  gallery  glow  like  molten 
gold  ;  and,  as  we  sat  there,  a  violinist  of  some 
fame  gave  the  last  touch  of  perfection  by  dis- 
coursing sweet  music  on  a  new  violin  just  made 
for  her  by  a  well-known  Milanese  instrument- 
maker.  She  ended  with  Schumann's  "Abend- 
lied,"  that  wonderful  musical  expression  of 
supreme  farewell.  The  scene  and  the  sound 
together  seemed  to  belong  to  regions  far  beyond 
either  tears  or  laughter,  and  where  words  are 
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of  no  avail.  It  was  the  close  of  our  visit  to 
Florence,  and  many  chapters,  of  even  greater 
importance,  have  a  way  of  closing.  Let  us 
count  ourselves  happy  if  the  "Abend-lied" 
sounds  amid  beauty,  in  peace,  and  in  love. 

Well,  it  was  the  end  of  a  beautiful  day.  To- 
morrow evening  the  gallery  would  glow  again  in 
its  golden  fire,  the  great  stars  would  come  out, 
the  moon  would  rise  over  those  lovely  Tuscan 
hills,  but  we  should  not  be  there.  And  yet  we 
should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  many  memories  and 
possibly  in  hopes.  At  this  particular  moment 
only  Dante  could  speak  for  us. 

"Era  gi&  1'ora  che  volge  '1  disio 
A'  naviganti  e  intenerisce  il  cuore, 
Lo  di  ch'han  detto  a'  dolci  amici  addio ; 
E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore.  .  .  ." 

('Twas  now  the  hour  which  turns  homeward  the  longings  of 
those  who  sail  the  sea,  and  softens  their  hearts,  what  day  they 
have  bidden  adieu  to  their  beloved  friends  ;  and  stirs  within  the 
pilgrim  fresh  on  his  way  a  pang  of  love,  when  he  hears  from  afar 
a  bell,  that  seems  to  lament  the  dying  day.  .  .  .) 

It  was  late  when  we  rose  to  bid  farewell  to 
our  hosts,  and  started  on  our  last  walk,  down 
the  Stradone  di  Poggio  Imperiale,  through  the 
Porta  Romana,  and  so  to  the  Carraia  Bridge, 
where  we  stopped.  There  it  all  lay  before  us, 
in  the  silver  gleam  and  glitter  of  the  moonlight, 
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with  deep,  mysterious  shadows  cast  by  tower, 
roof,  or  tree. 

We  waited  for  some  minutes,  in  an  almost 
breathless  desire  to  live  the  time  all  over  again, 
only  more  vividly,  and  thinking,  in  vain  regret, 
of  all  we  had  missed  and  wasted.  At  last  we 
tore  ourselves  away,  and  parted  company  on  the 
Lungarno  almost  in  silence. 

Our  rambles  were  over  ;  nothing  remained  but 
to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits  with  a  grateful 
and  fervent  "  a  rivederci "  to  Florence  and  her 
charms,  which  had  so  stolen  away  our  hearts. 

"  Cara  e  beata  e  benedetta  Toscana,  patria 
d'ogni  eleganza  e  d'ogni  gentil  costume,  e  sede 
eterna  di  civil ta." 
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